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DEAR SIR: 


Theatre Arts is making a poor fist of 
serving the interests of the theatre in 









America. What has become of that The Cover 

stirring idea of many years ago for a The Millionairess is George Bernard Shaw's version of the Eman- 
genuine national theatre? ANTA has a cipated Woman, according to Mr. Molnar on page 18, and Miss 
charter for such a _ theatre—but ll Hepburn’s version of the role is perhaps the most emancipated 
American theatregoers get is ANTA, a yet. Illustration by Jack Whitsett of Penthouse Studios 


shabby substitute. It seems to me that 
you are pussyfooting with your obliga- 







: : The Piay 

tions. Only federal support will create a ; 

living theatre in the United | States; 34 Paint Your Wagon by Alan Jay Lerner 
and—since the election will soon be 

over—why should not Theatre Arts cam- The Critic 

paign for federal support? Scared? 24 George Jean Nathan 







Afraid Joe McCarthy will get you if you 
don’t watch out? 


ares 











Features 3 

Ain 18 Shaw’s Four Kinds of Women by Joseph Molnar : 

30 An Actor Must Have Three Selves by Michael Chekhor 

You are not the first magazine to 66 Androcles in Hollywood by Sol Jacobson : 
figure that black ink is a fine compensa- 70 The Principal Boy Is a Girl by Richard Findlater 


tion for the sensitivity lost. Certainly 
many magazines have gone in the red 
and failed because they played to too 
select an audience. . . . I have the firm 
conviction that George Jean Nathan is George Spelvin 
not God, and I do get the feeling that 
anyone who does not bow their [sic] 
head and lower their [sic] voice when 
that sacred name is mentioned around 
the office is fired on the spot. 

ANNE STEWART 

Boston, Mass. 74 Hazards in Four Mediums by Gower Champion 


77 Drama for Winter Vacationists by Michael O’Shea j 


22 Tomakawks Out, Men! Here Comes Hepburn with a 
London Hit! 




















Paul Moor in his article “Musica 







POP NOLL GR YON LEW NE COE TEP LRN AE TE EEE OP 


Viva’ [October] stated that “C.B.S. used Television 

to have an excellent ‘prestige’ series 65 The Bishop Versus Berle by Harriet Van Horne 
called ‘Invitation to Music,’ but it died, 

a casualty of that old American broad- Films 

casting ailment, sponsor-deficiency, and : 

nothing has colitis its place.” I have a 29 Movies by Robert Hatch 

question to ask Mr. Moor—where have 

you been on Sundays since the .. . Departments 





N.Y. Philharmonic Symphony season 









3 4 3 

ended and why hasn't your radio been Letters 

tuned to C.BS.? 4 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
JOHN ROOD 6 Books by Joseph Carroll 
Brockport, N. Y. 9 Calendar of Theatre Arts 


15 Offstage 
The final note of Mr. Gassner’s article 


[“There Is No American Drama,” by- 
John Gassner, September] betrays too 
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IT'S YOUR MOVE... 


The sooner we know about 
your change of address, th 
sooner you will have your 
Theatre Arts It 


takes som@ time for the sub- 


copy of 


scription departme nt to put 


and no 
should be 


five weeks in 


changes into effect 
tification made 
advance of 
your moving, in order to 
insure uninterrupted deliv- 
ery of the magazine. As soon 
as you know what your new 
address will be, let us know 
by letter, post card, or on 
postofiice form #22-S. Give 
the old address and the new, 
including postal zone. Ad 


dress notification to 


THEATRE ARTS 


Subscription Department 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Hlinois 
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Song Stylists: The Triumph of Malady Over Melody 


NE OF THE pet abominations of this 
O reviewer is the so-called “song 
stylists,” a title which seems to be ap- 
plied nowadays to almost anyone lacking 
either the courage or the ability to sing 
a popular number exactly as it was writ- 
ten. The “styling” of songs takes the 
form of deliberate distortions of the 
rhythm, the melody and sometimes even 
the words 


Such maltreatment is comparatively 
unimportant when applied to the aver- 
age product of the tin-pan alley factory, 
as most of this material sounds exactly 
the same, no matter what vou do to it 
But when the work of such masters as 
George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Cole 
Porter and Richard Rodgers is subjected 
to the modern “styling,” at the whim of 
an interpreter or arranger, a_ protest 
seems in order. The protest increases in 
volume and. intensity when the distor- 
tions of the song stylists are given the 
permanence of recordings. 

It has long been a rule with popular 
singers to stay off the beat as much as 
possible, slowing up one phrase and hur- 
rying another so as to keep up a running 
fight with the basic time marked by the 
instruments of percussion. Distortions of 
melodic line are also a fairly old story, 
with classic models in the “breaks” and 
“hot licks 


But today the “song stylist’’ goes much 


of jazz 


further. There seems to be an unwritten 
agreement among singers that every in- 
terpretation of a popular song must be 
completely individual, preferably as far 
removed as possible from the obvious 


intentions of its creators 


In This Corner: Richard Rodgers 


The last word in that direction seems 
to have been uttered by the charming 
and successful Peggy Lee in her Decca 
recording of Richard Rodgers’ Lover, re- 
putedly the biggest seller of all her flying 
discs. Now what Mr. Rodgers composed 
was a lilting waltz melody, effectively 
syncopated, following the pattern of the 
chromatic scale downward. It is an im- 
mensely clever composition, worthy of 
such a master of the waltz as Franz 


Lehar or even Johann Strauss himself 


Peggy Lee sings this lovely and logical 
waltz in a top-speed duple time (it has 
been described as a “three-way mambo” 


completely removing every trace of its 


original character. The fact that it is 
done with fiendish skill makes it all the 
more objectionable. Peggy's Lover may 


be something unrestrainably Latin-Amer- 


Peggy Lee stylizes Richard 
Rodgers beyond all recognition. 


Richard 
Rodgers. The worst of it is that the 


ican, but it is certainly not 


composer cannot possibly object if such 
1 fantastic interpretation sells a lot of 


records, which it unquestionably does 


Rodgers Down for Decision 


Miss Lee does a few more things to 
Mr. Rodgers in a Capitol album called, 
with straight-faced innocence, Songs from 
South Pacific 
tionally enough with “I'm Gonna Wash 
That Man Right Out of My Hair” al- 
though the middle part wanders off into 


Here she starts in conven- 


strange experiments of a semi-conversa- 
tional type. But when the blonde Peggy 
tackles “Bali Ha’‘i,” Dick Rodgers defi 
nitely loses the decision. Not only does 
she manage to keep consistently off the 
beat, even when there is a_ strongly 
rhythmic drum accompaniment, but the 
lisping baby voice desiroys every vestige 
of the 


chanted on the stage by the full- 


song's original significance, as 


throated, exultantly savage Juanita Hall 


That same Capitol album presents two 


Whiting and 
Gordon MacRae, of whom the former is 


other singers, Margaret 


content to give an excellent imitation of 











Gordon MacRae removes the enchantment from “Some Enchanted Evening.” 


Mary Martin in “A Cock-Eyed Opti- 
mist” and “I’m in Love with a Wonder- 
ful Guy.” But Mr. MacRae, needlessly 
dodging direct competition with Ezio 
Pinza and other baritones, distorts “Some 
Enchanted Evening” until the song has 
hardly a natural accent left, including 
the title phrase itself. Then he ironically 
proceeds to exhibit a beautiful vocal 
quality and generally legitimate style in 
the far more significant “Younger Than 
Springtime.” 


Fitzgerald Scores Technical 
Knockout over Gershwin 


Consider now a Decca album called 
Ella Sings Gershwin, with Ellis Larkin 
accompanying that confirmed “song sty!- 
ist, Ella Fitzgerald, at the piano. 
Actually Ella does not sing Gershwin at 
all. What comes out is a strange medley 
of unquestionably novel sounds, with 
comparatively little relation to the cre- 
ative work of the immortal George 


That delicately fragile song, “Someone 
to Watch Over Me,” gets a rough going- 
over from Miss Fitzgerald. The verse is 
only mildly distorted, but when she has 
finished with the chorus, all of the char- 
acteristic Gershwin lilt has disappeared 

“My One and Only” starts more en- 
couragingly, with some interesting rhyth- 
mic effects, and Larkin provides a 
piano interlude that actually out-Gersh- 
wins §Gershwin. But then the singer 


wanders off again into totally irrelevant 


and illogical liberties, leaving Gershwin 
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once more the victim of a_ technical 
knockout 


“But Not for Me,” after an intriguing 
little piano introduction by Ellis Larkin, 
surrenders once more to the Fitzgerald 
distortions of rhythm and melody. The 
singer seems deliberately to rob her voice 
of all emotional quality, using the super- 
ficial baby tone so popular with the 
“stylists.” This childish quality happens 
to fit the spirit of “Looking for a Little 
Boy,”’ and this may be considered one of 
the most successful interpretations in the 
entire album, in spite of its many devia- 
tions from the Gershwin line 

These are only a few examples of the 
current craze for distorting the classics 
of popular music, particularly the show 
numbers of established permanence, 
which neither need nor invite such mis- 
treatment. The composer and his lyric 
writer may still be considered of an 
importance at least equal to that of the 
singer, the accompanist and the arranger 

When Billy Daniels manhandles “That 
Old Black Magic,” one need not feel too 
concerned, for the song has only a com- 
mercial significance at best. But when he 
applies his vibrating massage technique 
to Cole Porter’s “I Get a Kick Out of 
You” or Kurt Weill’s “September Song,” 
some resentment may easily be created. 
As for Johnnie Ray, his emotional howls 
can be ignored, since he applies them 
mostly to banal material of his own 

Next month: Some legitimate singers 


of popular stage music, past and present 
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ASTERWORKS 


THEATAE 
UY 


presents 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 


IN 
HENRIK IBSEN’S 
HEDDA GABLER 
Translated from the Norwegian 
and 
Directed by Miss Le Gallienne 
with Narration by 
MARGARET WEBSTER 
Technical Direction by Edward King 


First Full-Length Recording of an 
Ibsen Play in English in the U.S. A. 


Complete Album, 3 LP Records—6 sides. 


“The speaking is beautifully adjusted to the 
relatively quiet requirements of the phonograph 
With so much variety of inflection and expres 
sion, it makes absorbing listening.” N. Y¥. Times 





Order from your dealer or write to 


THEATRE MASTERWORKS 


Suite 1436 
NEW YORK 30, N. Y. 





Christmas Suggestions 


Verdi's Il Trovatore, complete, RCA 
Victor LP, boxed, with Jussi Bjérling, 
Zinka Milanov, Leonard Warren, Fedora 
3arbieri and the Robert Shaw Chorus, 


Renato Cellini conducting 


Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell, Columbia, 
“read” by Charles Laughton, Charles 
Bover, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Agnes 
Moorehead, as onthe stage 


Rodgers’ and Hammerstein's The King 
and I, Decca, with the original cast, 


starring the late Gertrude Lawrence. 


Mantovani and his Orchestra, London, 
in a Collection of Favorite Waltzes, 
mostly arranged from light classics 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, Mer- 
cury, with Antal Dorati conducting the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Mozart's Requiem, Remington, with 
Hilde Giiden and the Salzburg Mozar- 
teum Orchestra and Festival Chorus, 
conducted by Josef Messner 
Brahms’ Clarinet Quintet, Westmin- 
ster, recorded by Leopold Wlach and 
the Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
SS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
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Five Tragedies of Sex 
BY FRANK WEDEKIND 
Spring’s Awakening, Earth Spirit, 
Death and Devil, Castle Wetterstein 
and The Box of Pandora newly 
translated by Stephen Spender & 
Francis Fawcett, with an introduc- 
tion by Lion Feuchtwanger $6.75 
Shakespeare's Histories at Stratford 1951 
BY J. D. WILSON AND T. C. WORSLEY 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done as a cycle $4.50 
Design for Movement 
BY LYNN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and directors $2.75 
The Player's Library 
A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
on all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 
Supplement, Player's Library $2.50 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 
Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program....$2.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
lographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions $4.50 
Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 
Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
& OTHERS $5.00 
An Actor Prepares ........ $3.00 
Building a Character $3.50 
Acting: The First Six. Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY $2.00 
The Craft of Comedy 
BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD 92.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 
A Correspondence (Illus $3.00 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
Stages of the World 
112 scene design plates 
Broadway Serapbook 
BY BROOKS ATKINSON $1 
The Negro in the American Theatre 
BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS $2 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 
BY PAUL MEYERS & ROY STALLING 
Paper $1.50 loth $2.5 


Please send the above checked books 
CoD check [ 


Money Order enclosed 


Please send complete prospectus 
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CITY STATE 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 41H Street, New Yorx 14 
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by Joseph Carroll 


O’Casey, The Emigrant Titan 


S' an O'Casey began as a titan with 
Juno and the Paycock in 1924, and 
he has so grown in stature since that 
criticism must now stand back and crane 
its neck for a look at the tallness of his 
achievement. In the brief compass of a 
magazine review it is not possible to 
measure that achievement or even to pay 
it proper tribute. But the new volume of 
his autobiography, Rose and Crown 
Macmillan, $4.75), is a reminder that 
measure should be taken and tribute 
paid—and in better currency than the 
inclusion of his books on reading lists 
for college drama courses. 


The best tribute of all would be the 
production of his plays on Broadway or 
anywhere within the reach of large 
audiences. Since the revival of Juno in 
1940, nothing of O’Casey’s has been 
done by a professional company in New 
York; and the last production before 
that was Within the Gates in 1934. Five 
of his long plays have never been seen 
here, not to mention several one-acts at 
least one of which—Time to Go—is a 


masterpiece 


The theatre is not so rich in material 
that this neglect can be condoned: least 
of all when one considers that O’Casey 

since Shaw's death) is the greatest liv- 

ing English dramatist. O’Casey is taken 
for granted nowadays; he is called a 
classic and forgotten, almost as though 
he were dead 

He is far from dead and has seldom 
been livelier than in Rose and Crown 
the continuation of that remarkable 
series he began with J Knock at the 
Door. The new book picks up wher 
Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well ended, when 
the playwright left Dublin to make his 
home in England. It was self-exile, if 
you will, and yet its circumstances call 
sadly to mind other Irish expatriate 
writers who, like Oliver Goldsmith, were 
driven abroad by poverty; like Shaw, 
who drove himself abroad, restless even 
in his teens under Dublin parochialism; 
like James Joyce, who fled’ both the 
poverty and the parochialism and in a 
bitter broadside wrote of 


That lovely land that has always 
sent 


Its writers and artis banish 


ment 


O'’Casey, too, was banished by the 
poverty that goes with hunger of the 
body and the kind that goes with hunger 
of the soul in a barrenness where religion 
shrivels into pharisaism and patriotism 
into the slogan-mongering of carecerists 
The “terrible beauty” Yeats saw being 
born in Easter Week, 1916, O’Casey saw 
wither into peevish clericalism and an 
unscrupulous statecraft not unlike that 
of Downing Street itself. The bravery of 
the schoolmaster Pearse, the poet Mac- 
Donagh, the labor leader Connolly, and 


Sean O’Casey—“Damned if he 

would change his ways.” 
the others shot down by the British mili- 
tary in "16, when Dublin was raked by 
gunfire from the Liffey with a vindictive- 
ness that foreshadowed the methods of 
Nazism—all “that delirium of the brave’ 
O’Casey saw (so he believed), used by 
clowns and climbers to create an Ire- 
land, not in the image of Robert Emmet 
and Wolfe Tone, but of the job-holde: 
and the money-grabber 


In his personal life, also, O'Casey 
was being eaten by discontents. He had 
seen the loud-mouthed demonstrators 
outside the Abbey when The Plough and 
the Stars was shown; he had seen him- 
self reviled in the clerical press as an 
anti-Christ from the slums and even, by 
some torment of logic, as a truckler to 
British 
the characters of his plays were “de- 
though he did not find them 


snobbery—presumably _ because 


graded, 





so; he them 


found robbed of 


humanity bv 


some 


of their long-enduring 


privation. 


But it was not to escape from criti- 
cism that O’Casey went to London; he 
knew better than to think that he or any 
writer could escape criticism anywhere, 
at its most generous and at its most 
malevolent. He went partly for Joyce’s 
that writers in Dublin were be- 
sieged by cliques, hagridden by coteries; 
partly for Shaw’s reason, that a man of 
letters might possibly have an easier 
time of it economically in the capital of 
the English-speaking world. This latter 
proved something of an illusion, for in 
Rose and Crown the still 
scratching for life’s necessities as he 
scratched throughout the four previous 
volumes, Even a literary capital is part 
ot a jungle, and—artist or not—-a man 
must be prepared to fight with the rest 
for scraps of meat or else go hungry. 


reason, 


author is 


The London of polite letters was more 
than ready to welcome O'Casey, but he 
walked uneasily on its soft carpets, bel- 
ligerently out of place turtle- 
necked sweater and the visor cap he 
to shade his weak eyes. He was 
baffled by a world in which Noel Cow- 
ard was the 


in his 
wore 


coming 
Agate the 
elegancies. 


man and 
of dramatic 


young 


James arbiter 


It was plain from the beginning that 
O’Casey would not make his way in that 
kind of world. (The title of the book is 
an ironic allusion to the poetic names 
by which British pubs are so often called. 
O’Casey sees all Britain as a pub where 
poetry—the Rose—can be heard if you 
but where political authority—the 

is always present to see that the 
poetry doesn’t get out of hand.) He was 
grateful for the attention paid him by 
managers and the like; 
but he was damned if he would change 
his 


listen ; 


Crown 


critics, writers, 


ways to himself to 


London or 


accommodate 
Dublin or any- 
, O’Casey was in for a lonely life 

the sense that he 
at odds, if not with success, 
then with the appurtenances of success 
and the glitter of its surfaces. 
loneliness he 


theirs. In 
where 
at least in would 
always be 


It was a 
relished, as Joyce relished 
his under the wistful bravado of Stephen 
Dedalus’s “Silence, 


cunning.” 


motto, exile and 
In Rose 
again the 


and Crown, O'Casey tells 
story that one now is weary 


Lady 


almost 


of hearing, having had it 
Gregory, 


from 
from Yeats and from 
every chronicler of the Abbey Theatre: 
the story of the Abbey's rejection of The 
Silver Tassie. Long ago, almost every 
one concerned conceded that the rejec- 
tion was a mistake and an injustice to 
O’Casey. Shaw's championship of the 
antiwar play is now part of literary his- 
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tory; so is Yeats’s foolish charge against 
it that the playwright did not know the 
battlefields of World War I at first hand 
and so could not write about them—an 
argument that would outlaw The Divine 
Comedy on the grounds that Dante had 
never been to Hell. 


It is a serious flaw in all the volumes 
of O'’Casey’s autobiography that he 
never relinquishes a grudge; and his 
petulance over old slights stands in odd 
dwarfishness against the homeric social 
angers that animate his plays. He is 
even still aggrieved with the late Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw and with Shaw himself 
because at one point (and out of the 
most evident good will) they set out to 
mediate the differences between O’Casey 
and the directors of the Abbey. O’ Casey 
had been wronged and he was in no 
temper for mediation at the time; 
it is graceless of him now to grouse 
the Shaws’ quixotic attempt to 
reconcile the differences of two Irishmen 


but 


about 


And yet, at the point where O’Casey’s 
pouting seems most disagreeable, it is 
engulfed by the final generosity of all his 
judgments. No two men could have 
stood farther apart philosophically than 
Yeats and O’Casey, but no writer of our 
has written more movingly than 
O’Casey about Yeats as a poet and as a 
man. After a loving quotation from the 
poet on the need of the theatre to draw 
imaginative strength folk art, 
O’Casey his countryman 


thus: 


time 


from 
salutes dead 

“Leave your hand in mine, poet from 
the first, friend at the last. . The 
people of Ireland and the clique that 
hemmed you in from them never knew 
the man you really were. . . . Your ear 
caught the sounds of the people’s cry, 
and your heart replied fully. . . .” 


The same largeness of spirit informs 
all of Rose and Crown. It is in the 
account of the General Strike of 1926, 
which frightened John Galsworthy into 
writing an entire book of his Forsythe 
series. In a few pages of O’Casey you 
get a better picture of the England of 
the time than in all Galsworthy’s tedi- 
ous chapters of pukkha sahibism, with 
Fleur Forsythe valiantly blacklegging for 
the glory of the empire. It 
touching portrait of Ramsay 
ald, whom 


reluctant 


is in the 
MacDon- 
sees as a kind of 
runagate from the cause of 
labor but of whom he writes 


O’ Casey 


» neverthe- 
with an abiding affection. 
his reminiscences of Shaw; in the story 
of O’Casey’s marriage to the Irish ac- 
tress Eileen Carey; in the account of his 
visit to New York for the production of 
Within the Gates and the friendships he 
made here, including the with 
George Jean Nathan—who, more than 
any other major critic, served O’Casey’s 


less, It is in 


one 


' 
j 


i 


N 


1 


"; 
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reputation well by writing of him with 


ecnerous justice 


O'Casey was well received in New 
York in 1934, by the way; his play had 
only a moderate success but his book 
records his gratitude for the hospitality 
extended him. One wonders how he 
would be received now—or if he would 
be received at all in this day of nervous 
orthodoxy 

But no matter about that: O’Casey’s 
book is welcome. May there be many 
more like it 


Oscar Wilde Convicted Again 


Bernard Shaw once said in a letter to 
Frank Harris that no one could write a 
really bad book about Oscar Wilde. It 
was one of Shaw's kindlier and sillier 
remarks, since Harris himself wrote a 
fantastically bad one even for that liter- 
ary thue (who, of course, didn't write 
about Wilde at all but, as always, about 
Frank Harris). Shaw would have been 
wrong in any case, for St. John Ervine 
has now written Oscar Wilde: A Present 
William 
$3.50), and it is as bad as rancor, preju- 


Time Appraisal Morrow, 
dice, self-righteousness and simple inepti- 
tude can make it 


What is new in the “appraisal” is 
hard to see. It brings no insights to 
Wilde as a writer, and at best he is 
surely no touchstone of anvone’s acumen 
as a critic. He wrote one superior farce, 
some funny lines in various bad plays, 
an atrocious novel (Dorian Gray), some 
amusing essays in dialogue form, one 
beautiful poem (The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol; part of it is beautiful, at least 
and a moving, though distressing, docu- 
ment of his prison experiences and the 
events that led up to them (De Pro- 
fundis). It may be that there is more to 
be said about all of these, but Ervine 
hasn't said it. The closest he comes is in 
describing Wilde as a “minimum poet,” 
a happy extension of the logic in the 
word “minor.” It is also a word that has 


its application to biography 


Ervine rails at Wilde's homosexuality 
almost as though someone were defend- 
ing it as a way of life. There are such 
defenders, to be. sure, but they can 
hardly be said to have won their case 
since ‘they are barely tolerated in so- 
ciety—and not even tolerated if their 
sexual impulses betray them into flagrant 
indiscretions, such as brought Wilde to 
his downfall. Ervine seems at some pains 
to argue that Wilde became a homo- 
sexual after he left Oxford, the clincher 
of the argument being that he contracted 
syphilis while he was there. That's pretty 
hard to follow, either as medicine or 


psychology 
And what difference does it make, 
anyway? Wilde suffered greatly in his 


lifetime; he died in pitiable squalor. Let 





oe 


th 


“Let his poor 





< 


oh, 


Oscar Wilde 


bones rest.” 


his poor bones rest—at least until some 
biographer better equipped than Ervine 
can stir them to some purpose and with 


a better humanity 


A High-Minded Spinster 


Ervine is also with us, cross and 
crotchety as ever, in a foreword to Miss 
Horniman and the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
hester, by Rex Pogson Rockliff, 21s 
You must convert the shillings yourself: 
this department can’t keep up with the 
exchange rate The Miss Horniman of 
the title is, of course, Annie Horniman, 
who gave the Abbey Theatre its first 
subsidy and supported the theatre almost 
single-handedly until she broke with 
Yeats and Lady Gregory because she 


considered their policies anti-British 


Ervine, who is an Ulsterman, also 
considers them so, and his foreword is: 
largely given over to running down Lady 
Gregory and others whom he refers to as 
‘Southern Irishmen,” with that curious 
obsession about compass points that 
seems to motivate so many modern 
minds. Ervine is convinced that any 
patriotism except to the British Empire 
is a form of unspeakable vulgarity, and 
he intrudes his national prejudices wher- 
ever possible, even in his introduction to 
this pleasant and useful little book 

After she broke with the Abbey, Miss 
Horniman—a wealthy and high-minded 
spinster—continued to advance the cause 
of theatre in that most practical of 
ways: by spending her money. With B 
Iden Payne to assist her, she founded 
the Gaiety as a repertory theatre in 
Manchester. It was, and remains, a land- 
mark in the history of British theatre ; its 
policies were advanced and its stage was 
always open to new dramatic talent. 

Rex Pogson’s book is both a service- 
able history of the Manchester experi- 
ment and a warm-hearted memorial to 
Miss Horniman, who died in 1937 
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Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


An Evening with Beatrice Lillie—Booth, W. 45th 
Edward Duryea Dowling presents Miss Lillie 


assisted by Reginald Gardiner in an evening of 
sketches 


Bernardine—Playhouse, W. 48th. Irving Jacobs’ 
production of Mary Chase’s new play about 
young love, with Johnny Stewart and Alney 
Alba 

Dial “M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th. 
James P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 


Knott's melodrama, with “Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber 


Guys and Dolls—45th St. Theatre. Abe Burrow’s 
prize musical, with Sam Levene, Vivian Blaine 


Isabel Bigley, and Norwood Smith as Runyon 
characters 


In Any Language—Cort, W. 48th. Jule Styne- 
George Abbott's production of the Edmund 
Beloin-Henry Garson comedy about a movie 
star vacationing in Italy, with Uta Hagen, Nita 
Naldi, Jeffrey Lynn, and Jean Castro 


Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault Co. 
Ziegfeld Theatre, Sixth Ave. & 54th. An S 
Hurok presentation, with Madeleine Renaud 
and Jean-Louis Barrault. Dec. 1-6: Gide’s adap- 
tation of Hamlet. 


Mr. Pickwick Plymouth, W. 45th. Stanley 
Young’s adaptation of Charles Dickens’ novel 
Pickwick Papers with George Howe, Estelle 


Winwood, Clive Revill, Nigel Green, and Sarah 
Marshall 


Mrs. McThing—48th Street Theatre. ANTA’s 
»roduction of Mary Chase's fantasy, with Helen 
layes, Robert Mariotti, and Lydia Reed 


My Darlin’ Aida—Winter Garden, Broadway and 
Sist. Robert L. Joseph-Paul Vroom’s produc- 
tion of Charles Friedman’s adaptation of 
Verdi's opera Aida set in Civil War days, with 
Dorothy Sarnoff, Elaine Malbin, Lawrence 
Winters, and Camila Ashland 


New Faces—Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 
peseneses of his new revue with Ronny Gra- 
vam, June Carroll, Virginia de Luce, Alice 


Ghostley, Robert Clary, Eartha Kitt, and Paul 
Lynde 


On Cobweb Twine—President, W. 48th. Anthony 
Parella’s production of Ann Barlow's play 


Pal Joey—Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of the 
Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara musical, with 
Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Nancy Walker, 
Lionel Stander, and Patricia Northrup 

Rise by Sin—Trudi Michel's production of Scott 
Michel's melodrama, with Murvyn Vye and 
Louise Albritton 

South Pacific—Majestic, W. 44th. The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with 
George Britton and Cloris Leachman 

The Climate of Eden—Martin Beck, W. 45th 
Joseph Hyman-Bernard Hart's production of 
Moss Hart’s play from Mittelholzer’s Shadows 
Move Among Them, with John Cromwell, Isa- 
bell Elson, and Penelope Munday 

The Deep Blue Sea—Morosco, W. 45th. Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr.-John (€ Wilson's production of 
Terence Rattigan’s London hit, with Margaret 
Sullavan and Allan Webb. 

The Fourposter—Golden, W. 45th. Jan de Har- 
tog’s comedy about marital life, with Betty 
Field and Burgess Meredith as the only char- 
acters 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Yul Brynner 
and Constance Carpenter 

The Male Animal—Music Box, W. 45th. A re- 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent 
comedy, with Elliott Nugent in his original 
role, Robert Preston, and Martha Scott 

The Millionairess—Shubert Theatre, W. 44th 
Theatre Guild's production of G. B. Shaw's 
comedy, with Katherine Hepburn, Cyril Ritch- 
ard, and Robert Helpmann 

The Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F 
Hugh Herbert's comedy, with Donald Cook, 
Barry Nelson, and Janet Riley. 

The Seven Year Itch—Coronet, W. 4%h. Court- 
ney Burr-Elliott Nugent's production of George 
Axelrod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa 
Brown 

The Time of the Cuckoo—Empire, Broadway and 
40th. Robert Whitehead-Walter Fried’s produc- 
tion of Arthur Laurent’s play, with Shirley 
Booth 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Leland 
Hayward’s production of a new musical based 
on Arthur Koeber’s Having Wonderful Time, 
with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy, and Paul 
Valentine 


+ 
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New Broadway Shows 


I've Got Sixpence—Dec. 2, Barrymore, W. 47th 
Gertrude Macy-Walter Starcke’s production of 
John van Druten’s new drama, with Edmond 
O'Brien, Viveca Lindfors, Patricia Collinge and 
Vicki Cummings, directed by Mr. van Druten 
Settings by Boris Aronson 

See the Jaguar—Dec. 3. Lemuel Ayres-Helen 
Jacobson’s production of Richard Nash’s west 
ern play, with Arthur Kennedy and Constance 
Ford directed by Michael Gordon. Settings by 
Lemuel Ayers 

Time Out for Ginger-Dec. 1. A Don Hershey- 
Shepard~ | raube-Gordon Pollock production of 
Ronald Alexander's comedy, with Melvyn 
Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles and 
Conrad Janis, directed by Mr. Traube. Settings 
by Eldon Elder 

The Children’s Hour—Dec. 17, Coronet, W. 49th 
Kermit Bloomgarden’s production of a revival 
of Lillian Hellman’s drama, with Patricia Neal, 
Kim Hunter and Iris Mann, directed by Miss 
Hellman. Settings by Howard Bay 


The Suspects—Dec. 1. A Schubert-Sherman S$ 
Krellberg production of Agatha Christie’s new 
mystery play, with Henry Daniell, Jeff Mor- 
row, Joan Newell and Nana Bryant, directed by 
David Kentish. Settings by Ralph Alswang 

Two’s Company—Dec. 4, Alvin, W. 52nd. A 
‘James Kusso-Michael Ellis-Clifford Hayman 
musical production, with Bette Davis, Hiram 
Sherman, Nora Kaye and Bill Callahan, di- 
rected by Jules Dassin. Sketches, Charles Sher- 
man; music, Vernon Duke ; lyrics, Bud Burston, 
Ogden Nash and Sammy Cahn; choreography, 
Jerome Robbins; settings, Ralph Alswang; 
costumes, Miles White 


Pre-Broadway Tours 
Be Your Age—Dec. 25.-Jan. 3 


Locust Theatre 


Philadelphia, Pa 


The Grey-Eyed People—-Nov. 27-30: New Haven 


Conn. Dec. 1-15: Philadelphia, Pa.. Walnut 
Street Theatre 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for February must be 


received by the 
eighteenth of December 


In New York 


Adelphi College—Garden City, L.I. Dec. 12, 13 
15, 16: Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 


Dream. 
Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 81st. Month of De- 
cember Thursdays Nikolai Nikolayevich 


Yvrerinov’s Theatre of the Soul. Fridays: Four 
original one-acters by Bown Adams: Four for 
Tonight. Saturdays: Queen Lear. 

Brooklyn College—-Brooklyn, N.Y. Dec. 4-6 
Mary Chase's Harvey. Dec. 11, 12, 13, 19, 20 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors. 

Chelsea Players—McBurney-Chelsea YMCA, 23rd 
St. & 7th Ave. Dec. 18-23: Ayn, Rand’s Night 
of January 16. 

Circle-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square. Month 
of December: Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke. 

The Columbia Theatre Associates—Brander Mat- 
thews Hall, 420 W. 117th St. Dec. 10-13 
Phillips’ To Charlie, with Love. 

Equity Library Theatre, Inc.—Lenox Hill Play- 
giant 331 E. 70th St. Dec. 3-7: Shakespeare's 
As You Like It. Dec. 10-14: Sidney Kingsley’s 
The World We Make. 

Hofstra College—Hempstead, L.I. Dec. 12-14 
Sophocles’ The Passion of King Oedipus. 

The Institute Players—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N.Y. Dec. 2: Bernard Shaw's 
Candida. 

The Manhattan College Players—W. 242nd St 
New York City. Dec. 4-5: James Hadley Chase's 
The Last Page. 

The New Russian Theatre Association, Inc. 
Master Institute, Riverside Drive & 103rd. St 
Dec. 13: Ostrovsky’s Vasilisa Melentyeva. Dec 
14: Seribe’s The Glass of Water in Russian 

Originals Only—1i00 7th Ave., So Sheridan 
Square) Nov. 23-December: Charles Best's Gor- 


don Reilly. 
Outside New York 


Adams Memorial Theatre Williams College, Wil- 


liamstown, Mass. Dec, 11-13: T. S. Eliot’s The 
Cocktail Party. 
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spark discovered quickly and 
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sizzling stea‘s 
Danton Walker--New York Daily News 
Bruxo produces as delectabie a sieak as i've 
tasted in New York 
Blair Chatzinof!.-New York Post 
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HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 


NE VAN FLE 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
For Interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, WN. Y. 


The Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre— Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Dec. 8-13; Ferenec.Molnar’s The Play's 
The Thing. 

Carleton College Players——Northfield, Minn. Dec 
9-13; William B. Yeats’ The King’s Threshold. 

Hedgerow Theatre—Moylan, Pa. Dec. 5, 20: An- 
ton Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard. Dec. 6 
Arthur Schnitzler’, The Affairs of Anatol. 

Circle Players—Nashville, Tenn. Dec. 3-13 
Christopher Fry's The Lady’s Not For Burning. 

Circle-in-the-Square—Academy of Music Foyer 
Theatre, Philadelphia, Pa. Month of Decem- 
ber: Tennessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke 

Cleveland Playhouse—Cleveland, Ohio. Through 
Dec. 7: T. S. Eliot's The Cocktail Party. 
Through Dec. 13. Finian’s Rainbow. Through 
December: Eleanor and Leo Bryer’s Left Hook 

College of William and Mary-—Williamsburg, Va. 
Dec. 10-11: Synge’s The Playboy of The 
Western World 

Company of the Golden Hind—Berkeley, Calif 
Dec. 26-27: Francis Beaumont’s The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle 

Denison University—Granville, Ohio. Dec. 8-11 
Arthur Miller's Death of A Salesman. 

George Washington 
D.C. Dec. 4-6 
Yonkers. 


Harvard Theatre Group of Harvard University 
Brattle Theatre, Cambridge, Mass. Dec. 11-20 
Wm. Shakespeare's Coriolanus. 

Jackson Theatre Guild—Jackson, Mich. Dec. 4-5 
Henry James’ The Heiress. 

Kalamazoo Civic Players—Kalamazoo, Mich. Dex 
4-13: Ferenee Molnar‘s Liliom. 

Kenyon College Dramatic Club—Gambier, Ohio 
Dec, 3-8: George Bernard Shaw's Saint Joan 

Lafayette Little Theatre of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. Dec. 3-6: Philip Barry’s Holiday. 

Lakewood Little Theatre—Lakewood, Ohio. Nov 
26-Dec. 20: Arthur Miller's Death of a Sales- 
man. 

Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia—-F redericksburg, Va. Month of De- 
cember: Ruth Gordon's Years Ago. 

McMurry College Theatre—Abilene, Texas. Tour 
of West Texas. Dec. 1-8: Moliére’s The Doc- 
tor In Spite of Himself and Christopher Fry's 
Sleep of Prisoners. 

Oak Ridge Community Playhouse—Oak Ridge 
Tenn. Dec, 4-6: Goff and Roberts’ Portrait 
in Black. 

Penno & Pitale Ltd.—-Lakewood, N. J. Dec. 2-5 
Samson Rephaelson’s The Jazz 

Repertoire Little Theatre—Toledo, Ohio. Dec 
»-13: Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse’s Re- 
mains To Be Seen. 

Richmond Civic Theatre, Inc.—-Richmond, Ind 
Dec. 8-11: Arthur Miller’s Death of a Sales- 
man. 

San Francisco Actors’ Company—Little Theatre 
on the Beach, San Francisco, Calif. Through 
December: Ben Hecht and Charles MacAr- 
thur’s Twentieth Century. 

Shreveport Little Theatre-——Shreveport, La. Dec 
4-13: = Anouilh’s Affairs of State. 

Singer— . 9-13: Howard Richardson and Wm 
Berney’s Dark of the Moon. 

Skidmore College—Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Dec 
12-13: Eric Kelly’s Christmas Nightingale. 
Smith College Theatre—Northampton, Mass. Dec 
10-13: George Bernard Shaw's In Good King 
Charles’s Golden Days. G. B. Shaw’s Androcles 

and the Lion marionette production. 

Theatre Arts Colony —San Francisco, Calif. 
Through Dec. 7: Molnar’s The Play’s The 
Thing. Dec. 10: Noe) Coward’s Private Lives. 

Tucson Little Theatre—-Tucson, Ariz. Dec. 5-6 
William Inge’s Come Back Little Sheba. 

University of Kansas — Lawrence, Kan. Dec 
10-13: G. B. Shaw’s The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets and Christopher Fry's A Phoenix Too 
Frequent. 

University of Kansas City Playhouse—Kansas 
City Mo. Dec. 8-13: William Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night. 

University of Minnesota Theatre--Minneapolis 
Minn. Nov. 28-Dec. 7: Jean Cocteau’s The 
Infernal Machine. 

University of Southern California—Los Angeles 
Calif. Dec. 11-16: Sidney Kingsley’s Darkness 
at Noon. 

University of Washington—Seattle, Wash. Pent- 
house Theatre—Through Dec. 6: Two one-act 
plays, The Man of Destiny and G. B. Shaw's 
Great Catherine. 

Showboat Theatre—Through Dec. 20 
Capote’s The Grass Harp. 

University of Wisconsin—Madison, Wis. Dec. 
9-13: Coxe and Chapman’s Billy Budd. 

Van Buren Players—Milwaukee, Wis. Dec. 5-7, 
Dec. 12-14: Molnar’s The Play’s The Thing. 

Washington Ce St. Louis, Mo. ec 
11-14: Eugene O'Neill's The Great God Brown. 

Weathervane Community Playhouse — Akron, 
Ohio. Nov. 27-Dec. 17: John van Druten’s 
Bell, Book and Candle. 


University Washington 
Thornton Wilder's Merchant of 


Truman 


Shows on Tour, 
U. S. and Canada 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn-with Joan Blondel! 
Indefinite run: Chicago, Il., Shubert Theatre 


Bell, Book and Candle—with Zachary Scott and 
Joan Bennett. Dec. 1-6: Milwaukee, Wis. Dec 
8-10: Dayton, Ohio. Dec. 11-13: Columbus 
Ohio. Dec 15; Akron, Ohio. Dec. 16-17 
Youngstown, Ohio. Dec. 18-20: Rochester, New 
York. Dec. 29: Jan. 3: Toronto, Canada. 


Call Me Madam—with Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Dec. 1-6: Toronto, Canada. Dec. 8-13 
Rochester, N. Y. Dec. 15-Jan. 10: Philadelphia 
Pa., Forrest Theatre 

Gigi--with Audrey Hepburn. Indefinite run: Chi 
cago, Ill, Harris Theatre . 

I Am a Camera—with Julie Harris. Nov. 24-Dec 
6: Les Angeles Calif. Dec, 15-Jan 3: San Fran- 
cisco, Cali 

Jane—with Edna Best, John Loder, Howard St 
John and Brenda Ford. Dec. 1-6: Cincinnati 
Ohio. Dec. 15-27: Detroit, Mich. Dec. 29- 
Jan. 3: St. Louis, Mo 

Oklahoma!—Dec. 1-2: Yakima, Wash. Dec. 3-4 
Tacoma, Wash. Dec. 6-8: Portland, Ore. De« 
9: Klamath Falls, Ore. Dec. 10-11: Reno, Nev 
Dec. 12-13: Sacramento, Calif. Dec. 14: San 
José, Calif. Dec. 15-17 Ridgewood Calif. Dee. 
18: Stockton, Calif. Dec. 21-Jan. 10: San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Geary Theatre 

Paint Your Wagon—with Burl Ives. Nov. 24-De« 
6:’ Washington, D.C., Shubert Theatre. Dex 
8-20: Philadelphia, Pa., Shubert Theatre. Dex 

mn. 3: Boston, Mass., Colonial Theatre 

90-—with Cornelia Otis Skinner. Dec. 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Dec. 2: Wichita, Kan 
Dec. 3: Topeka, Kan. Dec. 4-6: Kansas City 
Meo. Dec. 8: Des Moines, Iowa. Dec. 9 
Omaha, Neb. Dec. 11: Pueblo, Colo. Dec. 12 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Dec. 13: Denver, Colo 
Dec. 15: Salt Lake City, Utah. Dec. 25-Jan. 3 
Los Angeles, Calif., Biltmore Theatre, 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Dec. 1-13: Washington, D.C. Dec 
15-20: Pittsburgh, Pa. Dec. 22-Jan. 3: Detroit, 
Mich 

South Pacific—with Martha Wright and Webb 
Tilton. Dec. 1-6: Little Rock, Ark. Dec. 8-13 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Dec. 15-20: San An- 
tonio, Tex. Dec. 22-23: Waco, Tex. Dec. 24-27: 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Dec. 29-Jan. 3: Houston, Tex 

Stalag 17—-with John Erickson and George To- 
bias. Indefinite run: Chicago, Il 
Theatre 

The Constant Wife—with Katharine Cornel! and 
Robert Flemyng. Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Detroit 
Mich. Dec. 8-13: Cincinnati, Ohio. Dec. 15-16 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dec. 17: Bloomington, Ind 
Dec. 26-Jan. 24: Chicago, Ill. 

The Country Girl—with Robert Young, Nancy 
Kelly and Dane Clark. Indefinite run; Chicago, 
lil, Blackstone. Theatre 

The Fourposter—-with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Dec. 1-15: Detroit, Mich. Dec. 29-Jan 
3: Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Shrike—with Van Heflin. Dec. 1: Pittsburgh 
Pa. Dec. 8: Toronto, Canada. Dec. 15: Cleve 
land, Ohio. Dec. 22: Cincinnati, Ohio. Dec 
29-30: Dayton, Ohio. Dec. 31-Jan. 3: Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Top Banana—with Phil Silvers, November, indefi- 
nite run: Chicago, [ll, Great Northern 
Theatre 

S. M. Chartock’s Gilbert & Sullivan Co.—Nov 
17-29: Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 1-6: Baltimore 
Md. Dec. 8-20: Washington, D. C. 


Children's Theatre 


Carnegie—New York City. Dec. 6, 15, 20, 26, 27 
29, 30: Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates. 

Denison Children’s Theatre—Denison University 
Granville, Ohio. December: Richard G. Adams 
adaptation of Grimm’s fairy tale; The Gallant 
Tailor. 

Children’s Theatre—Goodman Memorial Thea 
tre, Chicago, Ill. Dec. 6, 7, 13, 14, 20 
Charlotte Chorpenning’s dramatization of Rum- 
pelstiltskin. 

Henry Street Playhouse—New York City. De« 
6: Magical Moments. Dec. 13: Charles LeVoie 
storyteller. Dec. 20: Young People’s Theatre 
Company production of The Broken Mirror. 

YM-YWHA—-92nd St.. New York City. Dec 
28-31: The Golden Goose. 


Erlanger 


Children's Theatre on Tour 


Children’s World Theatre Corp.—Dec. 6: Mil! 
burn High School, Millburn, N.J., Hiawatha, 
the Great Peace Maker. Dec. 26: Community 
Church Auditorium, New York City, The 
Princess in the Tower. Dec. 27: Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa., Dick Whittington 
Dec. 27, 28, 31: Barbizon Plaza Theatre, The 
Princess in the Tower. 


Dance in New York 


Carnegie Hall—W. 57th St. Dec. 14 
Duncan Dance Memorial 

Henry Street Playhouse—466 Grand St. Dec. 8 
Stage for Dancers. Dec. 19: The Broken Mir- 
ror. Dec. 26-31: Holiday Festival of Dance 
including Holiday Dance, St. George and the 
Dragon, The Indian Sun, The Shepherdess and 
the Chimney Sweep, The Fable of the Donkey, 
Sokar and the Crocodile and The Lobster 

uadrille. 

Juilliard School of Music—120 Claremont Ave 
Dec. 5-7, 12-14: José Limon and Dance Com 
pany, with Pauline Koner 


Isadora 
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New York City Ballet—New York City Center, 
W. 55th St. Series through Dec. 14, with Andre 
Eglevsky, Nora Kaye p -orhwve Robbins, Maria 
lalichief, Nicholas Magallanes, Janet Reed, 
Francisco Monicon, Tanaquil LeClercq, Her- 
bert Bliss, Melissa Hayden and Hugh Laing. 

YM-YWHA—92nd St. Dec. 7: Bennington Col- 
lege Dance Group. Dec. 10: The Jacob’s Pil- 
low Dance Festival Group. Dec. 13: Nina 
Youshkevitch Ballet Workshop. Dec. 21: Danny 
Daniels and group, dance recital. Dec. 27 
Stuart Hodes and group, dance recital. 


Dance on Tour, U. S. 


Ana Maria Spanish Ballet—Dec. 1: Muskegon, 
Mich. Dec. 2: Aurora, lil. Dec. 3: Columbus, 
Ohio. Dec. 5: Rochester, N. Y. Dec. 8: Hart- 
ford, Conn. Dec. 9: Stanford, Conn. Dec. 10: 
Norwalk, Conn. Dec. 11: Philadelphia, Pa 
Dec. 13: Washington, D. C. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo—Dec. 1: Ada, Okla. 
Dec, 2: Ardmore, Okla. Dec. 3: Norman, Okla. 
Dec. 4: Bartlesville, Okla. Dec. 5: Manhattan, 
Ken. Dec. 6: Belleville, I. Dec, 8: Weirton, 
W. Va. Dec. 9: Greensboro, Pa. Dec. 10: 
Wilksebarre, Pa. Dec. 11: Elmira, N. Y. Dec. 
13: Pottstown, Pa 

Ballet Theatre—Dec. 1-6: Boston, Mass. Dec. 8: 
Portland, Me. Dec. 9: Providence, R. I. Dec 
10: New London, Conn. Dec. 11: Springfield, 
Mass. Dec. 26-27: Baltimore, Md. Dec. 28- 
Jan. 3: Washington, D. C 


Dancers of Bali and Gamelan Orchestra—Dec. | 
San Diego, Calif. Dec. 2: Pasadena, Calif, Dec. 
3-6: Los Angeles, Calif. Dec. 11, 13, 15, 16, 17: 


San Francisco, Calif 


José Greco and His Company of Spanish Danc- 
ers—Dec. 2: San Aetenio, ‘Ton. Dec. 3: Hous- 
ton, Tex. Dec. 4: Baton Rouge, La. Dec. 5-7: 
New Orleans, La. 


The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival Group—Dec. 
1: Worcester, Mass. Dec. 2: Concord, N. H. 
Dec. 3: Springfield, Mass. Dec. 4 Malverne, 
Long Island, N. Y. Dec. 5: Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, N. Y. Dec. 6: Easton, Pa Bee. 7: 
Hartford, Conn. Dec. 8: Leominster, Mass. 

The Slavenska-Franklin Ballet Co.—Dec. 2: Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Dec. 3: Dayton, Ohio 


Music in New York 


Amato Opera Theatre, Inc.—-159 Bleeker St. Dec. 
>-7, 12-14, 19-21: La Traviata. 

Brooklyn College—Brooklyn. Dec. 11-13, 19-20: 
Amahl and the Night Visitors. 

Carnegie Hall-——W. 57th St. Dec. 1: Ruth Slenc- 
zynski, pianist. Dec. 2: Zino Francescatti, vio- 
linist Jec. 3: Boston Symphony. Dec. 4: 
Philharmonic a hony Society of New York 
Recital Hall: Mildah Polio, soprano. Dec. 5 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York ; 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist. Recital Hall: Suzanne 
Kales, pianist. Dec. 6: Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York, children’s concert; Bos- 
ton Symphony; Balalaika Symphony; NBC 
Symphony Orchestra broadcast. Recital Hall 
Edwine hre concert. Dec. 7: Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York; Boston Sym- 

hony. Recital Hall: Phyllis Agresta, soprano. 
Jec. 8 Telephone Hour broadcast. Dec. 9: 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Recital Hall: Amy-Ann 
Andrews, soprano. Dec. 11-12: Philharmonic- 
Symphony jety of New York. Dec. 12: 
— Male Chorus and Dancers. Recital Hall: 
oland Fiore, chamber music concert. Dec. 13: 
Malcuzynski, pianist; NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra broadcast; Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York. Recital Hall: Cornell Academy 
concert. Dec. 14: Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York; Annual Chanuka concert. 
Recital Hall: Richard Doren, pianist. Dec. 15: 
Little Orchestra Society. Recital Hall: Pauline 
Schlecta, pianist. Dec. 16: Leonard Pennario, 
ianist. ecital Hall: Harpsichord Quartet 
Beivia Marlowe, harpsichordist. Dec, 17: 
Downtown Glee Club. Dec. 16-19: Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York. Dec. 
19: Oratorio Society, The Messiah. Recital 
Hall: Renata Booth, students’ vocal recital. 
Dec. 20: NBC Symphony Orchestra broadcast ; 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York. 
Dec. 21: Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York ; Concert benefit National Council to 
Combat Blindness. Dec. 25-26: Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York. Dec. 27: NBC 
Symphony Orchestra broadcast; Concert bene- 
fit Lighthouse. Dec. 28: Philharmonic-Sym- 
hony Society of New York. Dec. 30: 
*hiladelphia Orchestra. 

Cooper Union—4th Ave. (Free admission) Dec. 
7: “Music in the Making,”’ rehearsal concert 
with audience tigation, David Broekman 
directing. Dec. Pe: “Opera in English,’’ Hansel 
and Gretel conducted by Siegfried Landau. 

Hunter College—Park Ave. Dec. 13: Vronsky and 
Babin, duo pianists. 

Juilliard School of Music—i20 Claremont Ave. 
Dec. 19: Juilliard Choral Music concert. 

Little Orchestra Society, Pubiic Dress Rehears- 
als—Hunter College, Park Ave. Dec. 7: Works 
of Russell Smith, Johann Sebastian Bach, Chris- 
toph Willibald Gluck, Ernest Bloch and Louis 
Sophr 
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Little Orchestra Society, Orchestral Concerts for 
Eaeng Sesgee Hunter College, Park Ave. Dec. 
20; Overture. to Mendelssohn's A Midsummer 
Night's Dream; demonstration of keyboard 
instruments; works of Mendelssohn; rondo 
from Beethoven's 2nd Symphony; Stravinsky's 
Petroushka. 


Town Hall—W. 43rd St. Dec. 1: Musicians Guild 
concert. Dec. 2: Lois Marshall, rano; James 
Wolfe, pianist. Dec. 3: Richard Ellsasser, or- 

anist. Dec. 4: Marisa Regules, pianist. . 

NYU Glee Club. Dec. 6 rvin Laszlo, 
pianist; Vivian Harvey, pianist; Aurora Ra- 
gaini, pianist. Dec. 7: New Friends of Music 
concert; Anahid and Maro Ajemian, violin- 
piano duo. Dec. 8: Little Orchestra Society 
concert. Dec. 9: M. Horszowski, pianist. b 
10: Bach Aria Group. Dec. 11: Carolyn Elder, 
pianist. Dec. 12: Anna Russell, concert come- 
dienne. Dec. 14: Eugenia Snow, pianist; New 
Friends of Music concert. Dec. 16: Aspen 
Institute benefit concert. Dec. 17: Charles 
Rosen, pianist. Dec. 18: Yale Glee Club. Dec 
19: National Association American Composers 
and Conductors award concert; Mt. Holyoke 
Glee Club. Dec. 20-21: Trapp Family Singers. 
Dec. 21: Anahid and Maro Ajemian, violin- 
piano duo; New Friends of Music concert. Dec 
22: Zadel Skolovsky, pianist. Dec. 26: The 
Weavers. Dec, 27: Philharmonic Symphony 
Society of New York, Young People’s Concert; 
The Weavers. Dec. 29: Carol Turner, dramatic 
soprano 

YM-YWHA—-92nd St. Dec. 3: Charles L. Riley, 
tenor. Dec. 6: Philharmonic Chamber Ensem- 
ble, Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. Dec. 10: 
Maurice Eisenberg, cell .. Dec. 14: Saidenberg 
Little Symphony. Dec. 15: Baroque Chamber 
Music Players. Dec. 20: Sigi Weisenberg, 
pianist. 


Music on Tour, U. S. 


Robert Shaw Chorale—Dec. 1: Thomasville, Ga. 
Dec. 2: Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 3: Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. Dec. 4: Atlanta, Ga. Dec. 5: 
Rome, Ga. Dec. 6: Chattanooga, Tenn. Dec. 
7: Nashville, Tenn. Dec. 8: Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dec. 9: Clemson, S. C. Dec. 10: Rock Hill, 
S. C. Dec. 11: Columbia, S. C. Dec. 12: 
Savannah, Ga. Dec. 13: Southern Pines, N. C. 
Dec. 14-15: Greenville, N. C. Dec. 16: Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Dec. 17: Greensboro, N. C. 


Forums and Lectures 
in New York 


American National Theatre and Academy—W. 
52nd St. Dec. 2: “Is Foreign Theatre Su- 
perior to Our Own?’’ Guests include: Sarah 
Churchill, Dr. Felix Marti Ibanez and Rosa- 
mond Gilder. © 

Town Hall--W. 43rd St. Dec. 6: ““Operalogues 
by Boris Goldovsky. Dec. 2, 9, 16: Song Lit- 
erature series 

YM-YWHA—%2nd St. Dec. 4: Theodore 
Roethke, poetry. Dec. 11: W. H. Auden, 

try. Dec. 18: Dr. Edith and Sir Osbert 
itwell, poetry 


Films in New York 


The American Museum of Natural History— 
Central Park West. (Free admission) Roose- 
velt Lecture Hall. Dec. 3: Wheels Across 
India. Dec. 10: James Fenimore Cooper; In- 
dian Dances. Dec. 17: Jerusalem; Malay 
Peninsula; Mother Goose Stories. Main Audi- 
torium. Dec. 6: Pueblo Life. Dec. 13: Sequoia. 
Dec. 20: Animal Adventures. Dec. 27: Life in 
Winter. 

The_ Brooklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway. Dec 
4-7: Great Ex tions. Dec. 18-21: rnival 
in Flanders; Christmas Dream. 

The Museum of Modern Art—W. 53rd St. Dec 
1-7: Blind Husbands, with Erich von Stro- 
heim. Dec. 8-14: Grand Illusion, with Erich 
von Stroheim and Gibson Gowland. Dec. 15- 
21: Mickey, with Mabel Normand; Goodness 
Gracious, with Clara Kimball Young and Sid- 
ney Drew. Dec. 22-28: The Kid, with Charles 
Chaplin and Jackie Coogan. Dec. 29-Jan. 4 
The Gaucho, with Douglas Fairbanks, Lupe 
Velez, Eve Southern and Mary Pickford 


American Playwriting Contests 


The Community Children’s Theater. Care of 
Mrs. Robert Northcett, 8730 Virginia Lane, 
Kansas City 14, Mo. Terms: Fifty-minute, 
eight-character children’s play. Award: $50.00 
plus production. Deadline: May 1, 1953. | 

Wisconsin Players Playwriting Contest. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. Terms: 
Original full-length plays by students only 
> a $235, $115, $75. Deadline: March | 
1953. 

The Si Hillman Prize Award Contest. The 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. Terms: Any writ- 
ten contribution published and/or produced 
under professional auspices in 1952 dealing 
with the themes of trade union development, 
civil liberties, race relations, scientific welfare, 
world peace and related problems. Awards 
$500. Deadline: February 15, 1953 
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World’s Standard Conversational Method 


The Quick, Natural EASY Way 


you 


bring a foreign land right into 
your own home with Lingue- 
phone. 


You 


Listen —to native voices for 
20 delightful odverturesome 
minutes a doy. 


you 


Hear—men ond women con- 
verse in their notive tongue 
obout everyday motters. 


you 


Learn to Speak—correctly as 
a do. The same easy, nat- 
urel wey you lear nalish, 
long before you went to 
sc"ool. 
You 


Sove—time, work, money! 


You 


Gain—trovel, business, armed 
services, cultural, educational 
advantcces! 


YOU 
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RUSSIAN ® JAPANESE 
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—any of 29 languages by 
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136-12 Radio City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


Over a million home-study students, 
World-wide Educational Endorsement 
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NEW WORLD OF 
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Foreign Theatre 


Australia 
Melbourne 
review 


Comedy 
presented by 
with all male cast 
Melbourne. His Majesty's Theatre 
Melbourne. Tivoli—The Tommy Trinder show 
Sydney. Empire—Ice Parade. American musical 

ice show with Sonja Henie stars 

Sydney. Royal-Kiss Me Kate. Annie Get Your 
Gun. 

Sydney. Tivoli—Through Dec. 18 
gere. Dec. 19 for indefinite run 
ren's Ice Folly 

Austria 

Vienna. State 
Amerika 

Vienna. Theatre an der Wien—Gluck’s 

Vienna. Theater im Palais Esterhazy—Friedrich 
Schreyvogel’s adapiation of Emmet Lavery’s 
Monsignore’s Hour. Felix Braun's Die Tochter 
des Jairus 

Vienna. Theater in der Josefstadt 
Husband. 

Vienna. Volksoper 
athan 


Denmark (1952 Fall Season) 

Copenhagen. Folke Theatre—Sauvajon’s Her 
Fourth Husband; Sigmund Miller's One 
Bright Day; Terence Rattigan's The Deep 
Blue Sea; Ibsen's Enemy of the People. 

Copenhagen. Knight's Hall—Roger MacDougall’ s 

0 Dorothy a Son; James Bridie’s Tobias and 
the Angel; Jan de Hertog’s The Fourposter. 

Copenhagen. New Theatre—Shaw’s Man and 
Superman; Marcel Ayme's La téte des autres ; 
Sartre's Le Diable et le Bon Dieu; Strind- 
bere’s The Comrades. 

Copenhagen. Royal Theatre—Par Lagerkvist's 
Rosehen: Jean Anouilh’s Colombe; Sven Clau- 
sen’s The Bureau Slave; Albert Camus’ The 
Misunderstanding; Shakespeare's Hamlet; 
Hans Hansen's King Midas’ Daughter; Hol- 
berg's Ulysses von Ithacia; Shaw's Pygmalion ; 
C. Olufsen’s The Golden Case 

Copenhagen. Square Stage—-William 

on’t Go Away Mad 


East Africa 


Nairobi, Kenya. Studio Theatre—Through Dec 
31: The Donovan Maule Players’ production 


of Bell, Book and Candle. 
Finland (1952 Fall Season) 


Hameenlinna. Workers’ Theatre—Joseph Behr's 
Hungarian Wedding; Simo Penttila’s A Hero 
Out of the Darkness; Alfred Defresne’s Island 
in the Sea; Tauno Himmi’s Your Man Is 
Mine. 

Hameenlinna. Finnish National Theatre—Huugo 
Jalkanen’s Our Rowantree; Kersti Bergroth’s 
The Prince in the Tower; Juha Mannerkorpi's 
The Devil’s Fist; Juhani Kokko’s The Night- 
ingale 

Hameenlinna. Little Theatre—Agapetus’ Five 
Rascals; Marce! Pagnol’s Baker's Wife. 

Hameenlinna. Peoples’-Workers’ Theatre 
Wuolijoki’s So Now What, Niskavuori 

Siehodbien, Radio Theatre—Juhani Nuoto's 
adaptation of Minna Canth’s Poor People; 
Juhani Aho’s Preacher's Wife; Minna Canth's 
Workman’s Wife; Tuuli Reijonen’s Somewhere 
in Europe; Leo Apo’s Michael and the Swans; 
Usko Kauppala’s Christ Died; Alli Nordgren’s 
Becduse of Twenty Years; Paul Raynal’s A 
Grave Under the Arc de Triomphe; Maeter- 
linck’s Pelleas and Melisande; rpo Lauri’s 
adaptation of Onni Halla’s novel Strange 
Currents. 

Hameenlinna. Swedish 
The Country Girl. 

Kajaani. Workers’ Theatre—Tatu Pekkarinen’s 
Just an Ordinary Virtanen; Maugham’s Rain 

Kotka. Municipal Theatre--Chekov's The Cherry 
Orchard. 

Kotka. Municipal Theatre 
Brew of Angels; Juhani 
Niskavuori; Strauss’ Dream Waltz. 

Tampere. Municipal Theatre—Zacharias Tope- 
hus’ The Top; Simo Penttila’s A Hero Out of 
the Darkness; Vilho Helanen’s The Birchrod 
of God. 

Turku. Municipal Theatre—Moliere’s Educated 
Women; Pagnol’s Baker’s Wife; Soya’s Gold 
or Glory; Scaramouche Ballet 


Theatre—-Cassino, musical 
Kiwis Review Company 


South Pacific. 


Folies Ber- 
Armand Per 


Theatre—Shaw's Der Kaiser von 


Alceste 


Wilde's Ideal 


Millocker’s Der Arme Jon- 


Saroyan’s 


Hella 


Theatre—Clifford Odets’ 


Albert 


Tervapaa's 


Husson’s 


Heta of 


England 


London 
Affairs of State—At the 
Produced by Emile Littler, directed by Roy 
Rich, with Coral Browne, Joyce Redman, 
Hugh Williams and Wilfrid Hyde White 

Dick Whittington—At the Palladium. Christmas 
pantomime with Frankie Howard, Richard 
Hearne and Sonnie Hale 

Jack and Jill—At the London Casino 
Littler’s production, with Hy 
Charlie Chester 

Love from Judy—-An Emil Littler musical based 
on Gene Stratton Porter's Daddy-Long-Legs, 
with music by Eric Maschwitz, score by Hugh 
Martin, directed by Charles Hickman, with 
Jean Carson Adelaide Hall and Bil! 
O'Conner 


Cambridge Theatre 


Emile 
Hazell and 


The Hanging Judge Michael Powell's produc- 
tion of Raymond Massey's adaptation of 
Brace Hamilton's novel Let Him Have Judg- 
ment, with Sir Godfrey Tearle 

The Happy Marriage—John Clements’ adapta- 
tion of Jean Bernard-Luc’s comedy La Com- 
lexe du Philemon, with John Clements and 

ay Hammond 


The Mousetrap—Peter Saunder’s production of 
Agatha Christie's mystery, with Richard Atten- 
borough and Sheila Sim 

The Twelve 


bassy 


Dancing Princesses—At the Em- 


Francis Dillon’s adaptation of Grimm's 
fairy tale 


France 


Paris 


Clohemerle—at the Etoile 
Don Juan—At the Salle 
Francaise production of 
Evangeline —-At the 

Bernstein comedy 
Hyménée— At the 


Operetta 

Richelieu. Comedie 

Moliere’s play 
Ambassadeurs. New Henri 
with Danielle Darrieux 

Michodiére—Edouard Bour- 
det's comedy with Yvonne Printemps and 
Pierre Fresnay 

J'y Suis, J’'y Reste 
triangle comedy 

La Baratyue aux Amours—At the Casino Mont 
parnasse. (Operetta 

La Cuisine des Anges—At the Vieux Colombier 
Albert Husson’s comedy, with Jean Penedes 

La Dame de Tréfle—At the Saint George. Ga- 
briel Arout’s new play, with Madeleine Rob- 
inson 

La Don D’Adele—At the 
Barillet-Gredy's comedy 
second sight 

La Feuille de Vigne—At the Madeleine. Jean 
Bernard-Luc’s comedy about the Kinsey report 

La Tete des Autres—At the L’Atelier. Revival 
of Marcel Aymé’s satire 

Le Bonheur des Méchants—At the 
Parisiens Jacques 
Elvire Popexo 

Le Chanteur de 
Operetta 

Le Dialogue des Carmélites—At the 
Georges Barnanos’ tragedy 
gious theme 

L’Enfant du Miracle 


Paul Gevault’s 


At the Gymnase. Boulevard 


Porte Saint-Martin 
about a maid with 


Bouffes- 
Deval’s new play, with 
Mexico—At the Chatelet 


Hebertot 
based on a reli- 


Revival of 
horn six 


At the Apollo 

farce about ac h id 
months after the death of his father 

Les Compagnons de la Marjolaine—At the An- 
toine. Marcel Achard’s new comedy in an 1889 
police station in Paris, with Bernard Blier 
and Arletty 

Les Mousquetaires au Couvent—At the Gaité- 
Lyrique. (Operetta 

L’Insoumise—At the 
Fondaie’s play 


Pierre 
prince who 


Revival of 
Arab 


Ambigu 

about an 
loves a Frenchwoman 

Lorsque l'Enfant Parait—At the Nouveautés 
Andre Roussin’s comedy concerning pregnant 
women, with Gaby Morlay 

Lysistrata—At the Humour 
mond Hermantier’s 
ow comedy; also 
-rodigieuse 

Mademoiselle Julie—At the Babylone. A “‘little 
theatre’’ production of Strindberg 

Medee—-At the Montparnasse. Robinson Jerffers 
version 

Messieurs Mon Mari-—At the 
Ghilain’s play 

Montorgueil—At the Charles de Rochefort. Rene 
Catroux’ new satire, directed against the 
church and the grande bourgeoisie. 

Mozart—-At the Marigny. Revival of 
Guitry-Reynaldo Hah's musical comedy 

Ombre Chére—At the, Edouard VII pee 
Deval’'s ghostly comedy, with Robert Lamou 
reux 

Romeo and Juliet--At the Salle 
Comedie Francaise production 

Sans Cérémonie—At the Daunou 
Giroult’s comedy, with Albert Préjean 

Schnock—At the Européen. (Operetta 

Siegfried—At the Champs-Elyseés Revival of 
Giraudoux’s play, with Raymond Rouleau 

Sur la Terra comme au Ciel—At the Athénée 
Fritz Hochwaelder’s philosophical drama about 
Jesuits in eighteenth-century Paraguay, with 
Victor Francen 

Vice Versa—At the Fontaine. Marcel Franck’s 
new comedy, with Suzanne Dantes 

Violettes Imperiales—At the Mogador 
etta 

Zoé—At the Comédie Wagram 
comedy, with Nicole Courcel 


Compagnie Ray- 
production of Aristo 
Lorca’s La Savatiere 


Eddy 


Monceau 


Sacha 


Luxembourg 


Vilfrid- 


Oper- 


Marsan’s 


Jean 


Israel 
Tel-Aviv 


Theatre 
Tel-Aviv. The Bluebird 
Luxembourg. Luxembourg Municipal 
Dec. 67: Jean Anouilh's 
L’Ameur Puni. Dec. 11: Dance program with 
Serge Lifar and opera company. Dec. 13 
Shakespeare's The Taming of the Shrew. 
Dec. 15: A. J. Cronin’s Jupiter Lacht. Dex 
20-21: Henri Bernstein's Felix. Dec. 27-2 
Gabriel Arout’s Mon Ami Guillaume. 


Awake and Sing—At the Chamber 


At the Habimah 


Theatre 
La Repetition ou 
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Austria 
All Austria. Dec. 5: St. Nicholas’ Day Celebra- 
tions and Processions 

Salzburg. Dec. 24: Celebrations at the tombs of 
the composer and poet of the Austrian Christ- 
mas Carol Silent Night, Holy Night. 

Belgium ' 

Andenne. Dec. 25: Performance of the play Jeu 
des Trairies. - 

Arlon. Dec. 13: Grand celebrations which con- 
tinue for a fortnight. Illuminations Grande 
Quinzaine Arlonaise 

Liege. Dec 14 Théatre des Marionnettes 
Puppet-shows) at the Museum of Wallony 
Life Beginning of the Season) Dec. 25 
Creches Vivantes. Puppet-shows. In the Outer- 
Meuse district: Folklore celebrations 

Malines. Dec. 24, 25, 26: Carillon Concert 

Marcinelle-Villette. Dec. 25: Nativity play 

Saint-Severin. Dec. 24: Nativity tableaux 

Virton. Lovers Fair. Procession includes the 


Zigo mars group, giants and carnival groups 
of the town 


Vosselaar. Dec. 21, 26, 28: Nativity play 

Denmark 

Charlottenborg. Dec. 18: Art exhibitions 

Odense. Through Dec. 7: Housewives’ Christmas 
Fair. Fyns Forum 

France 

Chartres. Dec. 8: Religious celebrations 

Lourdes. Dec. 8: Festival of the, Immaculate 
Conception 

Lyons. Dec. 8: Religious celebrations. Ilumina- 
tion of the Basilica 

Marseilles. Dec. 1-31: Fair of the ‘‘Santons.”’ 

Paris. Through Dec.: Exhibition: ‘‘The Flemish 
portrait 

Perouges. Dec. 24: Christmas Eve festival 

Germany 

Throughout West-Germany and West Berlin. 
Through May 1953: Theatre and concert 
season 

Aschaffenburg. Through Dec. 4: Andreas fair 

Berlin. Dec. 6-23: Christmas mart 

Bonn. Dec. 10-24: Christmas mart. Children’s 
St. Nicholas processions 

Braunschweig. Dec. 13-23: Christmas mart 

Bremen. Dec. 14: Joh. Seb. Bach: Christmas 
Oratorio. 

Coburg. Dec. 7-Jan. 4: Coburg artists’ Christ- 
mas exhibition 

Essen. Dec. 7-21: Christmas mart 

Hamburg. Through Dec. 14: Hamburg “‘Dom” ; 
grand folk festival 

Kassel. Dec. 13-22: Christmas fair 

Konstanz. Through Dec. 7: Konradi fair 

Laubach. Dec. 14-16: Christmas mart and trade 
and crafts show 

Neustadt. Dec. 6-14: Christmas exposition 

Stuttgart. Dec. 14-24: Christmas mart 

Great Britain 

Birmingham. Dec. 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 28: City of 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 


Bristol. Dec. 8: Concert. Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra 


Cheltenham Dex 9 
Symphony Orchestra 


Concert Birmingham 


works submitted in the competition for paint- 
ing by foreign artists, and award of prizes. 

Caprio. December: The “Capri Christmas’ — 
competition for the best Nativity Scenes. Cos- 
tume festivals 

Caserta. December: Ex 
Scene in the former Royal Palace 

Cosenza. December: Exposition of artistic Na- 
tivity Scenes in the churches of San Domenico 
and Saint Francis of Assisi 

Naples. December: Marcket show of the “‘Na- 
tuvity Scenes,’ exhibition of characteristic 
Napolitan Nativity Scenes of San Gregorio 
Armeno 

Parma. Dec. 26: Opening of the Carnival Lyric 
Season 

Torre Annunziata. December: Exposition of Na- 
tivity Scenes. 

Venice. Dec. 26: Opening of the Carnival, Lyric 
Season at La Fenice Theatre 

Monaco 

End of November: Opening of the Winter Sea- 
son of Lectures and Conferences. Beginning 
of December: Opening of the Winter Theatre 
Season—twice a week. Opening of the Winter 
Concert season—twice a week. December 24: 
Opening of the ballet and opera season 

Netherlands 

Dec. 5: St. Nicholas celebrations. 

Norway 

December: Plays and shows in Oslo, Bergen, 
Trondheim and Stavanger daily during the 
month. Weekly concerts in Oslo and Bergen. 

Portugal 

Funchal. Dec. 31: Saint Silvester’s great fes- 
tivities, with midnight fireworks. 

Spain 

Guadalupe. Dec. 12: Festival in honor of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. Dec. 24: Religious cele- 
bration of Christmas Eve in the Monastery. 

Javier. Dec. 3: Festival in honor of the [4th 
centenary of the death of St. Francis Xavier. 

Logrono. Dec. 18: Feast of Our Lady of Hope, 
patrdness of the city. 

Merida. Dec. 10: Feast of St. Eulalia, patroness 
of the city 

Montserrat. Dec. 24: Religious celebration of 
Christmas Eve 

Santiage de Compostela. Dec. 31: Solemn reli- 
gious celebrations, ‘‘botafumeiro’” and ‘‘chir- 
mias.”’ National offering to St. James the 
Apostle 

Torrejoncillo. Dec. 8: Traditional festival dur- 
ing which horsemen draped in sheets accom- 
pany the Virgin in procession, Folk dancing 

Turegano. Dec. 1: Fair 

Sweden 

Lucia. Dec. 13 ‘Queen of Lights” 
tions throughout Sweden 

Stockholm. Dec 1-20: Stortorget Christmas 
Fair, organized by the Stockholm Guild. Dec 
4: ““Messiah”’ in Great Church (Storkyrkan) 
by the Orchestra Royal. Dec. 7: Christmas 
Fair at Skansen. Dec 10: Nobel Prize 
Awards 


Switzerland 


psition of the Nativity 


Celebra- 


Cuba 

Havana. Dec. 7, 21: Programs by Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Havana. 

Dominican Republic 


Les Baux. Dec. 24: Religious service in an an- 
cient church 

Lourdes. Dec. 8: Religious Celebration—-the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 


Strasbourg. Dec. 7-23: Fair. Annual Christmas 
show 


Latin America 
Guatemala. Dec. 18-21: Fiesta of St. Thomas 
Monaco 


December: Display of Art: Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci exhibited 
RS. 


¢ ATKINSON, 


“A Lovely Play” =i": 

SHIRLEY BOOTH 
nelime 
Cuckoo’ 


MAIL SRDERS PROMPTLY VY FULED 
Mon. thru Thurs. Eves,: $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.20. 
Fri. & Sat. Eves.: $6.00, 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat: $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20, Tax incl. 


The Following Evening Performances Are 
Sold Out: December 3, 8, 9, 10 and 17. 


EMPIRE THEA., B’way & 40St.,Mats.Wed.& Sat. 


ove 
with genuine talent’’—Atkinson, Times 


CLE oo eee 
LEONARD SILLMAN'S 


NEW FACES 
of 1952 


“B’way's Newest Musical Hit.” 
—Ed Sullivan 
Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


London. Dec. 5, 9, 11, 18: London Philharmonic Basel. Nov. 30-Dec. 13: International Bruckner 
Orchestra _Roy al Festival Hall, South Bank Festival Symphony and Choir . Concerts, 
Dex 6 London Symphony Orchestra Chamber Music . December Kunsthalle 
Royal Festival Hall. Dec. 19-Jan. 31: Bertram Christmas Exhibition of Basel Artists 
Mills Circus. Dec. 31: Chelsea Arts Ball Geneva. Nov. 29-Jan.: Exhibition commemorat- 

Ireland ing 350th anniversary of the ‘Escalade,’ Dec 

Dubl D. %: Se. Stent D Pant 11-12: Patriotic Celebration of the “Escalade 
— = as aatomame Dec. 31: Patriotic Celebration commemorating 
ee: or the Restoration 

italy Pontresina. Dec 30: Costumed 
folk festival 

Weggis and Zurich. Dec. 6: St. Nicholas Day 
processions 


ROYALE THEATRE 45th, St. West 


of Broadway 


Evgs. at 8:30—$1.80-$6. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$1.20-$3.60 Incl. Tax 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


The King and 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


Se Sod 
ee ce cemennelall 


, “Schlitteda, 
In the main towns. Sept. through Dec Vocal 


and instrumental concerts. December: Open- 
ine of great opera season 


Acireale. Dec. 23-25: Exposition of the cele- 
brated “Nativity Scene,’ a full-scale model 


Other Countries 
in the lava grottoes of the “‘Palombe,’ 


Agrigento. December: Pirandello celetrations Bermuda 


performances in honor of the great dramatist Dec. 26: Gombey dance, performances by native 
from Agrigento. Dec 20-30: Exhibition of dancers at larger hotels 


Tour 


European Music and R 
Drama Festivals i 


Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
Netherlands GEORGE BRITTON 


=, | South Pai 


Meet The Artists At Supper 


Chis is your chance to see 8 famous Festivals, visit 18 
and chat informally with distinguished artists. 

Minimum of 30 productions—Tickets and excursions included— 
Comfortable accommodations — Early reservation necessary 


Group Limited 
62 days Fly — stg 4 1780 England “ish MYRON MARTIN 


Becorte Scotland d comic” TAsueRt HALL 

MARJORIE F. WALSH, M.A. 1531 HAWTHORNE TERRACE nage 

H. DENIS HAYNE, Esq. BERKELEY 8, CALIFORNIA Eire MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


Switzerland 


cities 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats of the 
following Broadway shows have been made available to the fund at box office 
prices. All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the tickets and a receipt for the 
contribution. Checks will be returned for the orders which cannot be filled. 
Please state number of tickets for the selected show and choice of dates. 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. Thurs. 


MRS. McTHING $4.80 ' $4.80 

WISH YOU WERE HERE 4.20 . 7.20 

NEW FACES OF 1952 6.00 

THE MALE ANIMAL 4.80 (Sun eve., No Mon.) 
GUYS & DOLLS 6.60 

PAL JOEY 6.60 

POINT OF NO RETURN 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends) 
SOUTH PACIFIC 6.00 

FOURPOSTER 4.80 . 

THE KING & | . é 7.20 

THE MOON IS BLUE d 4.80 

THE MILLIONAIRESS . 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends) 
EVENING WITH BEA LILLIE : . 6.00 

TIME OF THE CUCKOO r y 80 ($6.00 Weekends) 
TWO'S COMPANY : : 7.20 

THE DEEP BLUE SEA d ‘ 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends 
MY DARLIN’ AIDA 4.20 6.60 ($7.20 Weekends 
METROPOLITAN OPERA Seats Also Available 

CINERAMA 2.40 


Pw w aww ww 
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2.80 (mats. every day) 


\ll tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets and 
contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates 
(b) Englose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for the price of the seat and one for your contribution. 
Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 


\ll funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions 
f the nation 


1 Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pres. 
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offstage ... 


Holiday Gewgaws: 
A Dancing Davis 


ee MBER is usually an 


edgy month in the theatre—more 
than three weeks of impatient wait- 
ing while potential audiences get 
their Christmas shopping done, fol- 
lowed by a last burst of theatrical 
energy to round out the year. This 
December may follow the traditional 
pattern, but as of this writing it 
looks as though the early weeks of 
the month will provide us with a 
number of holiday gewgaws. 

Gewgaw Number One will be 
Bette Davis, fresh from twenty-two 
years of movie acting, who for rea- 
sons of her own has chosen to make 
her reappearance on a Broadway 
stage in a revue, 7wo’s Company. 
As any good revue star should, she 
will dance, she will act and she will 
sing (she sings bass, of course). 
When she started rehearsals, she ad- 
mitted to some nervousness. 

“Who wouldn’t be nervous?” she 
said. “But I’m not worried. [ll do 
my best to make the show a hit.” 

Miss Davis’s best meant unrelent- 
ing rehearsing. Because the various 
elements of a revue are rehearsed 
simultaneously and because she is 
involved in all the elements, she 
maintained a _ grueling © rehearsal 
pace—working an hour on her danc- 
ing, swallowing a fast Coke, then 
going into an hour of sketch re- 
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hearsal, followed by an hour of 
singing, followed .by an hour of 
dancing and so forth until ex- 
hausted. The exhaustion point was 
reached at. the show’s opening in 
Detroit, when Miss Davis collapsed 
during the performance. She came 
back to finish the show, though, just 
like in a back-stage movie. The star’s 
nervousness arises from her relative 
inexperience as a singer and dancer. 
It definitely has nothing to do with 
the fact that she hasn’t been on a 
stage in two decades. 

“If you’re an actor,” she says, 
“you're an actor. It doesn’t matter 
whether it’s stage, pictures, television 
or radio, You're still acting.” 


Stockholm to Hollywood 
to Broadway 


The second Christmas gewgaw also 
comes traipsing out of the West 
Viveca Lindfors, from Sweden by 
way of Hollywood to make her first 
American stage appearance in John 
van Druten’s new play, I’ve Got Six- 
pence. When Miss Lindfors first came 
to this country several years ago, she 
was given the new Garbo-Bergman 


Bette Davis sort of dances and, in a way, 
sings in Two's Company. 


build-up which is practically inevi- 
table for every newly-arrived Swedish 
beauty. She then disappeared into 
the Hollywood B movie jungle, mar- 
ried the director of her first film and 
produced an offspring. 

Her appearance on the Broadway 
stage brings her full cycle for she 
was an established stage star in 
Stockholm before she made her first 
movie there, Singoalla. This was a 
novel production in that it was 
made in three different versions 
English, French and Swedish. Miss 
Lindfors played the gypsy heroine in 
all three takes but she had three 
different leading men, an experience 
she found quite stimulating. 

“Tt was interesting,” she says, “to 
make love in three languages.” 

In I’ve Got Sixpence, Mr. van 
Druten is writing about a boy and 
a girl in love in Manhattan and, 
according to a paraphrasing associate 
of the author, “their slippery strug- 
gle with the values of money, sex 
and spirit. This is the New York 
which is fascinating to young people 
and fatal to the unclean spirit and 
the power-driven heart. The city 
and its complex restlessness provides 
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Violett has adapted are Shirley Jack- 
son’s short story, The Lottery; Ger- 
trude Stein’s novel, Brewsie and 
Willie, and Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
rets’s Holy Morning. 

Since they first tried to interest 
fifty southern audiences in The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest in 1946, 
the Touring Players have learned a 
lot about taking theatre to the peo- 
ple. To eliminate the expense and 
unwieldiness of carting regulation 
sets for their productions, the group 
uses two slide projectors placed on 
each side of a plain cyclorama 
which serves as a screen. More than 
fifty background slides have been 
painted by Richard Merrell, one of 
the company’s actors, including a 
storm at sea for The Tempest and a 
glacier for Skin of Our Teeth. The 
troupe's sets are carried in a box the 
size of a make-up kit. 

The company comprises twenty- 
two actors and technicians and a 
repertoire of eight plays. Miss Vio- 
let, the adapter, did the television 
version of The Lottery a couple of 
seasons ago. The Touring Players 
asked her to adapt her TV adapta- 
tion for the stage and she has been 
turning out scripts for the Players 
ever since. 


Whatever the success of this road- 


H. Denis Hayne. Called European 
Festivals Tour (Music and Drama), 
it is limited to twenty people, covers 
nine countries and eighteen cities 
and a minimum of thirty produc- 
tions in sixty-two days, and costs 
$1780—which includes all transpor- 
tation, hotel accommodations, three 
meals a day, admission tickets, ex- 
cursion fares and tips. 


Last summer these tourists spent 
a week in London and saw seven 
shows, among them an old Vic 
production, John Gielgud’s Much 
Ado About Nothing; an Arts Thea- 
tre Club production and Under the 
Sycamore Tree with Alec Guinness. 
They met Guinness, Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, Sir Lewis Casson and 
other theatre people at suppers after 
the shows and covered the nearby 
sightseeing territory by day. They 
saw the four productions at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and toured the Oxford 
country. In a week in Paris, they 
covered ballet, theatre, the Folies and 
night clubs. Moving south, they 
attended the Festival of Avignon, and 
at Aix-en-Provence heard opera and 
concerts 


heir itinerary included Lucerne, 
the Salzburg Festival, the Bayreuth 
Festival, the drama festival at Pit- 


lochry, Scotland, and the Edinburgh 
Festival. Next summer the tour will 
add Italy, the Netherlands and Eire 


Viveca Lindfors, in I've Got Sixpence, bred crew in New York, their big 


“gages in a “slippery struggle with the . . 1D 
rast any gg teas Se tes. a : city stay will last only until Febru- 
values of money, sex and spirit. 


the backdrop for this tournament of 
souls; the ‘grab-while-the-grabbing- 
is-good’ and ‘going-to-hell-on-a-roll- 
er-coaster’ versus ‘what profiteth a 
man if he gain the whole world A 


Seven Years of an 
Out-of-Town Tryout 


Another event scheduled for De- 
cember in New York will be the first 
appearance in the American Theat- 
rical hub of Touring Players, Inc. 
a group of actors which has spent 
years avoiding New York 
They have traveled 40,000 miles, 
taking Oscar Wilde, William Shake- 
speare, Thornton Wilder and Ger- 
trude Stein to such’ unlikely 
theatrical localities as Commerce, 
Texas, and Rockingham, N. C. This 
probably constitutes the longest out- 
of-town tryout in history 

Che Players plan to sett'e down 
in an off-Broadway house for a 
couple of months to offer Three 
Plays with Music, all of them adap- 
tations by Ellen Violett. What Miss 


seven 


lb 


ary since they are scheduled to start 
their eighth tour then. They are 
already booked for twenty-two weeks 
down the Atlantic coast, across the 
South to Texas and back through 
the midwest. 


Tours for Globe-trotting 
Theatregoers 


For playgoers who plan to take a 
winter vacation abroad a new op- 
portunity has arisen: a seven-day 
theatre tour of London which in- 
cludes orchestra seats to any seven 
shows, an auto trip to Stratford-on- 
Avon, guest cards to Ciré’s and the 
Arts Theatre Club, sightseeing and 
hotel room—all for $73. For those 
who would like an additional five 
days in London on their own, the 
total comes to $90. For either tour, 
add two days’ flying time and $417 
for the round-trip flight. Further 
details on these tours can be ob- 
tained by writing to Offstage, The- 
atre Arts, 130 West 56th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

A much more ambitious and ex- 
clusive type of tour is one which 
will be undertaken for the third 
time next summer under the guid- 
Marjorie F. Walsh and 


ance of 


to the territory covered. The tourists 
will leave New York on June 26 and 
return on August 27. 


The Festival Tour was started by 
Miss Walsh, a drama instructor at 
Monterey Peninsula College, Mon- 
terey, California, after she had spent 
a year in England and on the 
continent studying modern theatre 
production methods. She felt that 
other theatre educators in the United 
States would weicome the opportu- 
nities she had to exchange views with 
people in their own profession on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


“Some of my professional friends 
in England suggested that I bring a 
party on a tour of Europe empha- 
sizing music and drama,”’ Miss Walsh 
relates. “They offered to give me 
every assistance, especially in meeting 
my people in informal circumstances 
for good heart-to-heart talks. Our 
tours have been organized with this 
main purpose in mind. But, since 
such a tour means a first visit to Eu- 
rope for most Americans, I planned 
the tour to include everything else a 
tourist should see and do. 


“Considering that we are con- 
stantly meeting with friends, our 
experiences are often more unique 
than most.” 
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Marcas Blechmen 
Constance Ford: from Conover model te 


Arthor Kennedy's leading lady in See 
the Jaguar. 


Model Behavior 

For our other Christmas decora- 
tions, we can thank the modeling 
industry. For instance, an ex-Con- 
over model named Constance Ford 
will be seen in her first leading role 
in See the Jaguar, the new N. Rich- 
ard Nash play which stars Arthur 
Kennedy. 

Miss Ford is both blonde and 
practically unknown. She has been 
seen on Broadway in Death of a 
Salesman and John Garfield’s re- 
vival of Golden Boy. She wasn’t seen 
on Broadway ‘in Donald Ogden 
Stewart’s comedy, The Kidders, 
which closed out of town. Her selec- 
tion for the female lead, Janna, in 
See the Jaguar was apparently pure 
happenstance since producer Lemuel 
Ayers and director Michael Gordon 
had considered and ruled out a long 
list of well-known and not so well- 
known actresses for the part when 
Miss Ford turned up in Ayers’s of- 
fice. After hearing her read, Ayers 


and Gordon threw away their lists | 


and author Nash exclaimed, “This 
isn’t just an actress—this is Janna 
exactly as I envisioned her.” 


This Train Is a 
Goin'-to-Show Train 


All traveling playgoers are not 
going to Europe. Right here at 
home, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad’s Show Train 
is busily chugging into its fourth 
season. Show Trains are run once 
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a month during the theatre sea- 
son. They bring travelers from 
Hartford, Connecticut, and interme- 
diate points to whatever show in New 
York has been picked for that trip. 
New Faces and Pal Joey have been 
visited so far this season. The Decem- 
ber 12 Show Train will head for 
Radio City Music Hall for its Christ- 
mas show, and in January the Train 
will bring its passengers to Wish You 
Were Here. 

Tickets for the trains are put on 
sale a month in advance at all ticket 
offices between Hartford and Bridge- 
port, along with tickets to that 
month’s show. The first Show Train 
took off in February, 1949, at the 
suggestion of Lawrence Langner of 
the Theatre Guild, whose Silver 
Whistle was the object of that initial 
trip. Since then, forty Show Trains 
have been run with an average of 500 
passengers on each trip. The most 
popular train to date went to Tallu- 
lah Bankhead’s radio show and drew 
1600 riders. The railroad is quick to 
point, out, howover, that since the 
show was free, this might have been 
a factor in setting this record. 

Recently we boarded a Show Train 
in New Haven and found several cars 
of convivial people en route to Pal 
Joey. A jaunty singer paraded the 
aisles caroling a song called It’s Fun 
to Ride the Show Train with a 
harried-looking accordionist trailing 
him in determined pursuit. Samples 
of cigarettes and candy were being 
handed out. On each seat was an 
offer from a restaurant near Grand 
Central Terminal of a free orchid to 
each lady patron and a guarantee to 
get all patrons, male and female, fed 
and on their way to the theatre by 
8:10 P.M. : 

No meals are served on the Show 
Train but there is a bar to help while 
away the ride. Further to divert the 
travelers, members of the cast of the 
show they are going to see are on 
hand to be introduced. Passengers on 
the Pal Joey train met Tom Halligan, 
who plays Commissioner O’Brien ; 
Barbara Nichols, the blonde who 
wants to recite ; and Patty Ann Jack- 
son, a diminutive dancer. They went 
through the train shaking hands, 
signing autographs andl hoping every- 
body enjoyed the show. In the bar 
car, they hoped the passengers saw 
the show. 

The train arrives in New York at 
6:45 P.M. The return train leaves at 
midnight, reaching the original start- 
ing point, Hartford, at 2:35 A.M. 


Time Out for Cover Girls 


The theatre is playing no favor- 
ites among the model agencies in 
picking its decorations. There will 


be a couple of former Powers mod- 
els on hand this month in Time 
Out for Ginger. They are Nancy 
Malone, who was designated the 
typical American girl by Life for its 
tenth anniversary cover, and Mary 
Hartig, who has also adorned a Life 
cover. Both girls will play daughters 
of Melvyn Douglas, star of this Ron- 
ald Alexander comedy, and both of 
them will be making a first appear- 
ance on a New York stage. 

Time Out for Ginger, inciden- 
tally, holds the distinction of being 
the first of last summer’s straw-hat 
tryouts to make the big leap to 
Times Square. Back in its hot- 
weather period, the play was known 
as Season for Ginger. The only other 
tryout showing any indication of 
coming to town at this date is Be 
Your Age. another comedy, this one 
by Reginald Denham and Merry 
Orr. (continued on page 96) 
Mary Hartig: Pewers model . . . cover 
“ee p ar oon te Melvyn Douglas 
in Time Out for Ginger. 





SHAW’'S four kinds 


Are they mere mouthpieces 
LMOsT from the moment the curtain fell on the 


for a tireless propagandist? last act of his first play (Widowers’ Houses, 1892), 

critics have been writing Bernard Shaw’s obituary as 
Or was he artist enough a dramatist, though he remained the liveliest of 

corpses during his long lifetime, and since his death 
to breathe individual life his ghost-has never ceased to stalk Broadway and the 
West End, to the considerable profit of the managers 
who produce his plays. The Oliviers made a good 
thing out of Caesar and Cleopatra last season—in 
tandem with Antony and Cleopatra, by a less con- 
troversial playwright; the First Drama Quartette 
made theatre history with a reading of Don Juan in 


into his feminine characters? 


- 


The priggish Judith is the Wom 
anly Woman of The Devil's Dis- 
ciple. 


Lady Cicely, the Emancipated hero- 
ine of Captain Brassbound’s Con- 


version. 





of women 


Hell; and this season Katharine Hepburn is strenu- 
ously playing the part of Epifania Ognisarti di 
Parerga, the outlandishly named heroine of The 
Millionairess. A film of Androcles and the Lion is 
soon to be released, the first Shaw movie to be made 
in Hollywood. In scores of little theatres and col- 
_leges, Shaw plays are in production or planned for 
production (unless this is to be a freak year) ; and 
all this in the face of a formidable body of critical 
opinion convinced that, whatever else he may have 
been, Bernard Shaw was no playwright. 

It is by no means a unanimous critical opinion, 
and Shaw has his idolaters as well as those who cry 


“~ Lilith carries on for the Life Force 


in Back to Methuselah. 
\, 


\ 


\\ 


by Joseph Molnar 


Drawings by Gordner Leaver 


him down completely. But certain complaints of the 
unfriendly critics have passed into currency even 
among people who concede him large merits, who 
find his plays entertaining and sometimes moving, 
even though they are convinced that he violated all 
the canons of good playwriting, whatever those 
canons may be. 

The substance. of the case against Shaw is this: 
that he could not create living characters, for all his 
remarkable wit and his incisiveness as a social critic. 
It is certainly a damaging charge, if it is true. It’s 
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Saint Joan . . . Shaw's classic New 


oman. 
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Two Emancipated Women: Lynn Fon- 











tanne as Eliza in Pygmalion, standing 








up to Reginald Mason's Professor 








Higgins in a 1926 revival. 








Katharine Hepburn as Epifania in The 
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rather like Oscar Wilde’s remazk 
about George Meredith that. “as a 
nevelist he could ds everything ex- 
cept tell a story.” 

A novelist who can’t tell a story 
is not a novelist; and a playwright 
who can’t create characters is not a 
playwright. Well, what did Shaw 
create if they are not chacacters? 

The people in the plays-—accord- 
ing to hostile critics—are mere pup- 
pets, mouthpieces, intellectual for- 
mulas out of Fabian socialist theory 
trying desperately, like the robots in 
Karel Capek’s play, to act like hu- 
man beings. 

Thus we have T. S. Eliot accus- 
ing Shaw of being “poetically less 
than immature” and Eliot’s miglior 
fabbro, Ezra Pound, denouncing 
him as a “ninth-rate artist.” W. J. 
Turner maintains that Shaw is a 
“pure ratiocinator, a manipulator of 
ideas,” and Harold Laski reluctantly 
decides that “in all his plays he is 
the chief character.” Another critic 
has stated that “the persons of his 
drama are logical abstractions to 
whom, to aid in their acceptance, a 
surface humanity is added.” And 
Hesketh Pearson, that snapper-up of 
Shavian trifles, sums it all up: 
“Shaw’s chief failing as a dramatist 
was his inability to portray types 
with whom he had no sympathy, all 
his men and women betraying their 
blood relationship.” 

Actually, the argument against 
mere intellectual abstractions; and 
Shaw falls into two parts: that none 
of his characters is alive, that all are 
that all of these animated abstrac- 
tions are essentially the same, are 
mouthpieces repeating the old Sha- 
vian formulas ad nauseam. That 
these charges are false can be easily 
demonstrated merely by examining 
Shaw’s women characters. If what 
we say of the women he created is 
true, then I think pretty much the 
same generalizations can be applied 
to all his characters. The argument 
applies, of course, to the successful 
creations, not to the failures which 
haunt every playwright—especially 
every ambitious playwright, and 
Shaw was nothing if not ambitious. 

When one studies Shaw’s women, 
what one immediately notices is 
that, contrary to the opinion of the 
critics, there exists an amazing vari- 
ety of types among them, some of 
which Shaw was sympathetic with 
and others not. We may observe first 
the Womanly Woman type, which 
Shaw defined in The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism. The Womanly Woman 
sacrificed herself for husband and 
children, surrendered herself to duty, 








self-abnegation and eternal affec- 
tion, and believed firmly that wom- 
an’s place was in the home. She was 
the ideal woman of Victorian mor- 
ality, the morality whose breakdown 
was reflected in the growth of the 
feminist movement and the new 
moral values of Ibsen and Shaw. 
sWhile Ibsen launched a frontal 
attack on the Womanly Woman in 
4 Doll’s House, Shaw cleverly sat- 
irized her romantic illusions in his 
portraits of Judith, the minister’s 
wife in The Devil’s Disciple, the self- 
sacrificing mother in Too True to 
be Good, Raina in Arms and the 
Man, and in The Philanderer, Julia 
Craven, who was drawn from 
Shaw’s own experience with a jeal- 
ous actress 


,In contrast to the Womanly 
Woman, we have the Shavian 
Emancipated Woman, who is free 
from romantic illusions, bold, real- 
istic, dynamic and self-reliant. To 
create her, Shaw used as his models 
the militant suffragettes of the *90’s 
and the early 1900's; and, of course, 
if we may believe Shaw’s personal 
accounts, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with many actresses who 
(in the sense that they rejected the 
double standard of sexual morality) , 
were completely emancipated. Draw- 
ing then, as always, upon reality as 
well as upon his own imagination, 
Shaw created Eliza Doolittle in 
Pygmalion and the patient in Too 
True to be Good whom we observe 
in the process of emancipation ; and 
Lina in Misalliance, Lady Cicely in 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
and Fanny in Fanny’s First Play, 
who are already emancipated. As 
played by Miss Hepburn, Epifan‘a 
is emancipated to an appalling de 
gree, expressing her freedom by 
breaking furniture and the limbs of 
her suitors. 

Another female type that we find 
in Shaw might be termed the Life 
Force Woman, who represents the 
sexual aspect of that élan vital or 
Life Force that Shaw dramatized in 
Man and Superman, his own tribute 
to the philosophy of Henri Bergson. 
This woman is sexually dynamic 
and pursues the man with all the 
energy and cunning with which the 
Life Force has endowed her. The 
objective of her pursuit, of course, 
is not personal romance ; she is only 
the instrument of the universal force 
that seeks to perpetuate its greatest 
experiment: mankind. Ann, in Man 
and Superman, is the best known 
example of this type; but Sweetie, 
in Too True to be Good, and Gloria, 
in You Never Can Tell, also belong 
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in this category, as does—most pre- 
eminently—Lilith in Back to Me- 
thuselah. 
There are many other female 
types and variations of types in 
Shaw, some of which, naturally, 
overlap each other, and all of which 
represent essentially different char- 
acter structures and points of view: 
lower-class, middle-class and upper- 
class women, idealists, realists and 
Philistines, ingenues, conventional 
mothers, rebellious daughters and 
many others. We may take, how- 
ever, as a final example of an im- 
portant type, the New Woman. The 
New Woman can be distinguished 
from the Emancipated Woman in 


several ways. 


Shaw satirized the romantic illusions 
ef the Womanly Woman in Arms and 


Saint Joan and Lavinia, in Androcles 
and the Lion, are Shaw’s New 
Women. 

Shaw’s critics might now reply: 
“All right, so you’ve proved that 
Shaw created a variety of types; but 
that only confirms our point t! at he 
could only create types, not living 
individuals.” This likewise is false. 
Shaw, like all great artists, had 
imagination ; and one of the quali- 
ties of the imagination, as Coleridge 
pointed out, is its ability to fuse and 


-synthesize opposites. Shaw synthe- 


sized the universal and the particu- 
lar by creating characters that were 
not only types but living individuals. 
If we glance at the Emancipated 
Women, we notice that they each 


The Life Force Woman pursues the 


Mitchens in Major Barbara: a 
typical victim of lower-class pov- 
erty, and yet with a certain sharp- 
ness and sense of humor about 
her that makes her as much an indi- 
vidual as Mistress Quickly, that 
emancipated baggage of the Falstaff 
plays. 

Shaw’s ability to fuse the type 
with the individual is only one of 
the factors that goes into the creation 
of his living women. Another pre- 
requisite for verisimilitude in a 
character is that the experiences 
lived through by the character, 
either external or internal, parallel 
the personal experiences or general 
knowledge of the reader, in order 
that he may identify himself with 


man with energy and cunning. Frances 
Rewe played the life-forceful Ann 
Whitfield in the Broadway revival of 


The New Woman “represents both 


the Man. Lynn Fontanne was the wom- freedom and responsibility.” Grace 


anly Raina; Alfred Lunt was the arbara in 1915. 


pecifist soldier in the Theatre Guild's 
1925 production 


The Emancipated Woman repre- 
sents the ideal woman of the femi- 
nist movement, but the New Woman 
represents that ideal towards which 


the Emancipated Woman _ herself 
must strive. The Shavian Emanci- 
pated Woman is concerned mainly 
with rebellion, with asserting her 
individuality and winning her free- 
dom. The Shavian New Woman is 
free to with and does not 
need to struggle for personal goals ; 
she uses her freedom as a means to 
the great end that Shaw envisioned, 
the establishment on earth of the 
good society. The New Woman, 
then, represents both freedom and 
responsibility, and may be inter- 
preted as Shaw’s ideal of the com- 
plete human being. Major Barbara, 


begin 
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Man and Superman in 1947. 


have individual characteristics of 
their own. Lady Cicely is genial, 
warm and immensely charming ; but 
Lina, the acrobat in Misalliance, is 
rather aloof and cool. 

We find among the Womanly 
Women that no two are exactly 
alike. Judith, in The Devil’s Disciple, 
is demure and quiet, until her pas- 
sions are aroused ; but Julia Craven, 
in The Philanderer, is fiercely pas- 
sionate, jealous and boisterous nearly 
all the time. To take a more famous 
example, we notice that, although 
Candida is certainly a type (the 
Philistine type, I maintain, contrary 
to those critics who find her Shaw’s 
most appealing creation), she is also 
an individual with distinctive traits 
of her own: charm, frankness and 
sentimentality. Or take Rummy 


George as Major 


the author’s creation. In Shaw, this 
identification can be made nearly 
all the time, but not always with 
the same degree of success. His 
Womanly Women are easy to be- 
lieve in; for, unfortunately, cheap 
carbon copies of them are prevalent 
in our own society. Does not Raina 
parallel the modern bobby-soxer, 
who offers incense at the altar of 
her favorite Hollywood star, and 
who, instead of reading Byron and 
Pushkin, collects photographs of 
Peck and Gable? The Shavian 
Emancipated Woman also comes to 
life and is easy to identify with. She 
is the career woman of today; we 
see her active in many fields, includ- 
ing sports, business, politics and the 
arts. 


continued on page 92 





Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


Tomahawks Out, Men! 


Here Comes Hepburn 


With A London Hit! 


The Spelvin 


(ee Spelvin Award for the Dirt- 
iest Line of the Month—an old 
Indian peace pipe ‘carved in the 
shape of a tomahawk—goes to pipe- 
smoking Brooks Atkinson (Times 


eg, | 
~\ 


& ; be ws 


for writing, “Miss Hepburn can be 
understood clearly. Perhaps that’s 
the trouble.” . 


Poor Katie Hepburn! Most of the 
hatchet men scalped her again (with 
George Jean Nathan, of all people, 
leading the way) for her perform- 
ance in Shaw’s The Millionairess. 
They seemed to resent her having 
been a hit in London first. A few 
notices were kind to her, but kind- 
ness or unkindness didn’t matter, as 


22 


Katie mopped up at the box office. 
No other star has had the personal 
drubbing she has, starting with Dor- 
othy Parker’s “She ran the gamut 
of emotions from A to B” and con- 


ro tela, «6 


tinuing to Danton Walker's (Daily 
News) recent comment that she 
never got past A. Spelvin personally 


doesn’t think she’s that bad. A gal 
who can have a big stage following 
and a big screen following must have 
something. George wishes Hepburn 
weren’t so ladylike ; he’d like to see 


by George Spelvin 


Sketches by Blechmen 


her cut loose on the critics and give 
them a battle. 


Let's Start All Over, Lyons 


Lenny Lyons (N. Y. Post colyum- 
ist) got something fouled up when 
he wrote, about The Millionairess: 
“Miss Hepburn’s name in the play 
is Polly, a lady married to a cham- 
pion boxer. Gene Tunney, who was 
at the premiére, said that he and his 
wife, Polly, were vacationing with 
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the G. B. Shaws in Brioni while 
Shaw was writing The Millionaires. 
Shaw told him at the time that he 
was writing the play as a joke on 
the Tunneys.” It was a joke on 
somebody, because Hepburn’s name 


} 

in the play is not Polly but Epifania. 
Another wench in the play, who has 
no dough at all, has the pet name 
of Polly Seedystockings. To make 
things even more confusing, Polly 
Lauder was a millionairess before 
she married millionaire Tunney. 
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Must Be Telepathy 


Do the critics go into a huddle 
about their reviews? Sometimes it 
seems so. The morning after S. M. 
Chartock’s new Gilbert & Sullivan 
company opened with The Mikado, 
Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune) 
commented, “Surely S$. M. Chartock 
has the makings of a sound, durable 
and popular Gilbert & Sullivan com- 
pany ... But .. .” Said John Chap- 
man (News): “I think S. M. Char- 
tock will have a good Gilbert & 
Sullivan company for touring pur- 
poses, once he . 2’ The Times 
Atkinson predicted: “Before the 
season is over, we may have a capi- 
tal Gilbert & Sullivan company 
. .. But a great deal remains .. .” 

However, Spelvin can testify with 
reasonable certainty that there was 
no collusion or collaboration among 
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They're All Scholars Yet 


Only critics who have their pic- 
tures with their pieces are Robert 
(sideburns) Coleman (Daily Mir- 
ror), Ward (jowls) Morehouse 
(World-Telegram & Sun)—he fa- 
vors a drawing, which is sensible, 
because it reproduces better—and 
Joseph T. (Vandyke beard) Shipley 
(New Leader). All critics are called 
scholarly, even if they don’t smoke 
pipes, but Joe—new head of the 
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Boston Critic Gives 
the Hub of the Matter 


Sample of good, clear writing by 
Elinor Hughes, the Boston Herald’s 
triple-threat gal and partygoer, in 
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Critics Circle, by the way—teally 
looks it and maybe he is. Anyhow, 
he’s got an A.B. from CCNY and a 
Ph.D. from Columbia, has been 
teaching English, poetry and criti- 
cism since 1914, was founder of the 
Institute of Public Arts in Educa- 
tion, has been editor of such un- 
heard-of publications as the Journal 
of History of Ideas and the Journal 
of Aesthetics; he also writes books 
and makes translations from the 
French. Probably no critic can top 
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Carughler | 


a Sunday piece on Margaret Sulla- 
van’s The Deep Blue Sea: “The 
character of the former test pilot, a 
young man of good-will, but no 
emotional or intellectual capacity, is 
very well drawn—he is like a big 
clumsy dog, whose enthusiastic tail- 
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these three—or among any others. 
George happened to know the plot 
of The Mikado, so he kept a special 
watch on the typewriter thugs. 
There was no fraternizing during 
the performance. After eavesdrop- 
ping on a couple of intermission con- 
versations, which had nothing to do 
with the show and were, indeed, 
inane, Spelvin is satisfied that there 
was no note-passing or cribbing at 
the half-way mark. And most of the 
lads snuck up the aisle, separately 
and alone, during the closing mo- 

ments of the performance. 
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that—not even Elliot Norton of the 
Boston Post, who has only a low.y 
A.B. from Haavid. 

Want a sample of what Joe writes 
in the New Leader? About Mr. 
Pickwick, by Stanley Young: “This 
inability to take the figures seriously 
turns the famous trial of Mr. Pick- 
wick—which dramatizations of the 
Papers seem unable to resist—into 
a purely superficial evocation of 
laughter . . . We laugh, but that is 
all.” Oh, poo, Joe—a laff’s a laff. 


We haugh, but hat +2 ate '' 


waggings knock down all the break- 
ables in sight On the other 
hand, the character of the husband, 
a very important figure in the story, 
has too little third dimension: He 
talks a lot, but I don’t know quite 
enough about him.” Then the 
continued on page 90 
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“A reputable attempt.” Estelle Winwood as Mrs. Leo Hunter and George 
Howe in the title role of Mr. Pickwick. 


George Jean Nathan's 


Apology and Extenuation 


, om theatre in the last years has 
reduced the profession of criticism 
to the mere business of reviewing 
and occasionally to something less 
than that. Plays of any genuine’ qual- 
ity have been as rare as hospital 
beefsteak and the scene has been 
flooded either with outright dramatic 
rubbish or, at best, exhibits of some 
superficial smoothness or relative 
novelty that call only for casual, 
light appraisal, for the most part 
easily within the competence of a 
cub reporter possessed of a dark suit 
Any scholarly criticism in their case 
would be as absurd as in that of 
vaudeville or ice-skating shows, and 
not only as absurd but as impossible 
All they merit is brief description, 
culminating in a grunt. 

The drama critic has thus become 
the forgotten man and his place 
taken either by the reviewing, re- 
porter or by the erstwhile critic de- 
spairingly hanging onto his profes- 
sional trapeze with his teeth and 
seeking to provide a show that, while 
it revolts his nature and to some 
extent his readers, at least privileges 
him the continued opportunity to 
eat and buy shoes for the baby. 
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When, accordingly, his less thinking 
readers protest and deplore his de- 
scent into triviality and wayward 
humor they miss the point and 
charge him, who is not responsible, 
with the shortcomings of his me- 
dium. They label him undertaker, 
oblivious of the fact that corpses are 
not customarily handled by archi- 
tects. They deride him as chronic 
cynic apparently under the theory 
that optimism is desirable in the face 
of indubitably pessimistic circum- 
stance. They deplore not the truth 
of his findings but the manner of his 
findings. They are, in short, critics 
not of his appraisals, though they do 
not seem to realize it, but of the 
materials provided to them 


One of their favorite complaints 
against him is that there is generally 
something good to be found, how- 
ever small, in even the worst of plays 
and that he should emphasize it 
irrespective of the prevailing bad. 
This, of course, is most often the 
mark of the congenitally ‘sanguine, 
inasmuch as a wretched play is 
likely to be wretched all the way 
through and since a possibly accept- 


able performance in it by one of 
its actors or a possibly acceptable 
bit of scene designing is scarcely 
enough to persuade any critic, save 
he be the sort given to evasion and 
let-down of the main issue, to call 
anything more than perfunctory at- 
tention to it. But, even if there is a 
moment of relative dramatic merit 
in the waste of trash, the critic who, 
while admitting and endorsing it, 
would settle upon it as an apology 
for the miserable rest would be the 
kind who, in the late George C. 
Tyler’s philosophy, would be grate- 
ful, when he fell on the icy pave- 
ment and broke his leg, that it 
wasn’t his derby hat. 


Not only is any drama criticism 
wasted on claptrap but it is almost 
equally wasted, as noted, on the 
numerous plays that lie this side of 
even the middle-ground. Such an 
early season exhibit, for example, as 
Stanley Young’s dramatization of 
The Pickwick Papers under the title 
Mr. Pickwick, though far from clap- 
trap and though a reputable at- 
tempt, remains nonetheless some- 
thing for the consideration of simple 
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reviewing rather than anything 
deeper, since once it has been writ- 
ten that little is harder for a play- 
wright to recapture than the flavor 
of Dickens, that the sketchiness of 
this particular novel imposes upon a 
dramatizer a doubled difficulty in 
reworking it into dramatic terms, 
that what is properly its original 
plotlessness defeats the plot desire of 
most theatregoers, and that what is 
consequently bound to be a mere 
character revue must result if the 
playwright is honest with the mate- 
rialsx—once this has been written 
there is nothing left to say. All that 
remains is a consideration of the 
stage direction and the actors and 
that is theatrical rather than drama 
criticism. 


There is even less call for drama 
criticism in the instance of some such 
sample of Broadway playwriting as 
the Messrs. Beloin’s and Garson’s In 
Any Language which, indeed, 
scarcely calls for even reviewing, 


forasmuch as its materials have 
been used so often before and have 
been reviewed so often before that 
any comment on them and their 
altogether familiar treatment would 
be redundant, and wearying to the 
reader. There remain, you say, at 
least the direction and acting for 
theatrical appraisal, but here, too, 
there is little to write about. George 
Abbott’s direction is what his direc- 
tion has almost uniformly been for 
the last twenty years and requires 
no further illustration. As always 
heretofore it consists in sweatfully in- 
jecting a surface appearance of 
action into torpid materials, in the 
incorporation of verbal and sight 
gags into otherwise spiritless dia- 
logue, and in the attempt to make 
what is fundamentally listless com- 
edy take on some vitality by giving 
it a farcical treatment. As to the act- 
ing, we have, under his direction, 
the customary interpretation of char- 
acter, so to speak, in terms of the 
body and its gymnastic resources in 
place of the calmer exercises of the 
mind, if in the circumstances you 
will pardon the expression. Uta 
Hagen, the marquee star of the 
occasion, again independently dem- 
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onstrates that the incandescence of a 
number of such stars in these later 
days is confined to the electric bulbs. 


The play may be sufficiently de- 
scribed by noting that the stage 
actress of past plays who finds her 
popularity on the wane, tries vainly 
tor a comeback and with philosophi- 
cal resignation returns to private life 
with the husband from whom she 
had separated is here converted into 
a movie actress and that the whole 
is given a hypothetical shot in the 
arm by working in a topical slant by 
having her go to Rome in the hope 
of Rossellining herself in the arty 
Italian films. 


Two Other Exhibits 


The Gambler, translated and 
adapted from the Italian of . Ugo 
Betti by Alfred Dral:e and Edward 
Eager, is another in the lengthy line 
of plays concerning themselves with 
the protagonist’s defeated attempt to 
make logic triumph over emotion, 


Monthly Critical Review 


but in the process so_runs up and 
down the side-alleys of metaphysics, 
theology, ethics, morals, mysticism, 
Freudianism and other topics and 


Uta Hagen and Joe De 
Santis in In Any Lan- 
guage act “in terms of 
the body and its gymnas- 
tie resources.” 


accompanies the running with such 
ceaseless, lofty rhetoric that what 
drama might conceivably be in the 
materials is completely talked out of 
them. What the plot line of the play, 
if any such motionless concoction 
may be called one, treats of is the 
murder of a hated wife through her 
husband’s apparent connivance, his 
guiltlessness of the actual crime in 
the eyes of earthly law, and his con- 
science, reinforced by the opera- 
tions of divine law, which drives 
him into a realization of his true 
guilt. But the story is so cluttered 
up with interminable excursions into 
the subjects mentioned, almost all 
of them ceuched in such an excess 
of rhetoric that they sound like a 
battle royal among a lot of graduate 
and overly-voluble college students, 
that it becomes lost in the racket, 
which in turn involves so much cir- 
cular and conflicting argument that 
the whole takes: on the flavor of 
double-talk. 

In the hope of conveying the na- 
ture of the writing to you, I jotted 
down on my program some of the 
most luscious samples, but on sub- 
sequently reading them could not 
believe them to have been possible. 
Yet they must have been faithful 
transcripts, since my good colleague, 
Walter Kerr, also recorded at least 
one of them, which, as God is his 
judge and mine, was “An alembic 
capable of distilling from innocuous 
words a poisonous venom.” The 
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Philip Coolidge, Alfred Drake and Percy Waram in The Gambler, a play 


of “ceaseless, lofty rhetoric.” 


whole enterprise, indeed, is con- 
ducted on that resplendent plane 
and confounds with an 
abstinence from any possible light- 


confusion 


ness worthy of a voodoo doctor suf- 
fering from his patient’s disease. 
Where a Shaw in Don Juan in Hell 
dealt some of the items in 
Betti’s philosophical catalogue not 
only with a superior intelligence but 
with simplicity, force and wit, the 
Italian author, a jurist by profession, 
brings to them a solemnity, porten- 
tousness and depressive fog which 
was assisted and heightened in the 
local presentation by the mortuary 
direction of Herman Shumlin and 
by the acting performances of a 
company in which Alfred Drake, 
and he only at odd intervals, sug- 
gested any affinity to the human 
race 


with 


The ‘affinity as regards not only 
the acting but the characters acted 
and the Harold Clurman direction 
in Arthur Laurents’ comedy, The 
Time of The Cuckoo, is infinitely 
closer, but equally so is that of the 
comedy itself to any number of plays 
we have been seeing over the last 
twenty-five years. It begins to look, 
indeed, as if one of the most per- 
sistent items in the theatre is that 
in which a spinster of puritanical 
moral bent yet longing for the 
missed taste of romance takes herself 


tourist-wise to a foreign and warmer 
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land where she encounters it in the 
person of charmer whom, alas, she 
The 
shock withers her hoped-for fling 
and in the end we see her returning, 
with a wistful sigh and with what is 
presumably an acquired wisdom of 
sorts, to her homeland. Through 
Dodie Autumn Crocus to 
Elmer The Grand Tour of 
only a ago the theme has 
been with us, and here it is with us 
again 


discovers to be a married man 


Smith’s 
Rice’s 


season 


On this occasion the spinster is an 
American as she was in the Rice 
play and her holiday, as also in the 
Rice play, takes her to Europe, in 
this case Italy instead of Switzer- 
land, and there the business pursues 
its time-honored course. Though Mr 
Laurents has managed one or two 
of the scenes nicely, he complicates 
the familiar issue with some lugged- 
in theatricality that not only weak- 
ens his play but gives it the ring of 
having been arbitrarily doctored up 
in the hope of giving it more Broad- 
way box-office body and thus, be- 
sides ridding it of much of its con- 
viction, makes it seem false and a 
little silly. Instead of sticking to the 
oppugnant moral viewpoints of the 
two parties to the romance he drags 
matters as finan- 

cial black market 

money exchange, etc., all of which 
disturb his tune and render it out 


in such extrinsic 


considerations, 


of key with his theme. It also melo- 
dramatizes his heroine’s sentiment 
out of key with the character he 
asks us to accept and, in addition, 
since she is shown to understand 
and sympathize with her potential 
lover’s freely confessed lack of funds, 
makes her subsequent sudden indig- 
nation and aversion to him foolish. 


The play, furthermore, indulges to 
its loss in all the stereotyped side 
elements of its general species: the 
idiosyncrasies of American tourists 
abroad, the picture postcards, the 
humors of strange foreign foods, 
the swindling merchants and street 
urchins, the free-loving Latins and 
the greater moral rectitude of the 
Americans or whatever Northern 
visitors happen to be involved, etc. 
The one novel touch is the Italian 
charmer’s final decision to put the 
now amorously determined spinster 
from him on the ground that her in- 
grained primness and moral qualms 
would be too much of a nuisance 
and burden to his way of life, which 
makes all the sense that some of the 
preceding scenes do not. 


Shirley Booth is excellent as the 
lonely romance seeker and lends the 
play what vitality it has, and Dino 
di Luca, in his first appearance on 
the New York stage, serves well 
enough as the Romeo, though his 
accent at times is troubling and 
though the producers’ evident belief 
that they may have uncovered an- 
other such magnetic figure as Ezio 
Pinza is ill-founded. A word should 
be added for a youngster named 
José Perez who, a program note tells 
us, was discovered opening doors at 
a Broadway delicatessen and drafted 
to play the bit role of the conniving, 
avaricious urchin, and who gives as 
sharp a performance and as amusing 
a one as we have engaged in some 
time 


A Third 


Every once in a long while a play 
comes along that doesn’t stand a 


chance with drama criticism but 
that nevertheless somehow turns out 
to be more interesting and entertain- 
ing than some others that do, which 
proves anything you want to make 
of it. An example is Mary Chase’s 
Bernardine. Were it to be subjected 
to such criticism it would seem fairly 
hopeless, since it would be found to 
be faulty in the organization of its 
materials, indeterminate in its use 
of fantasy and realism, woefully 
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sketchy in its treatment, careless in 
its character contrasts, and several 
other things that punditical analysis 
likes in such junctures to hit upon 
and emphasize. But the author 
brings to her mess so bright an 
imagination, so fresh a_ writing 
equipment and so pleasant a humor, 
not to mention so gentle an under- 
standing, that the auditor doesn’t 
give much of a damn whether it is 
a good play or not and rests content 
in the amusement it gives him. 


So far as the basic elements of 
her play are concerned, Mrs. Chase 
has surely not courted any noticeable 
originality. Once again she occupies 
herself with the sex and romantic 
problems. of adolescence, a theme 
that has occupied playwrights both 
domestic and foreign for many years 
and that would seem by this time to 
have had most of the possible juices 
squeezed out of it. But her humor 
and perception have managed to 
squeeze out some overlooked drops 
and have given it a new tang. I cite 
just one example: her argument 
that far from corrupting the morals 
and behavior of a boy, as his parents 
generally believe, the gang with 
which he associates operates to his 
fundamental good and in the end is 
more understanding of his problems 
than his supposedly wiser family. As 
one of the boys, ruefully surveying 
a dachshund, puts it, “I want a girl 
and what my mother goes and gets 
me is a dog.” 


The Bernardine of the title is the 
boys’ dream-vision of a girl, not 
like the conventional girls they know, 
who lives in Itchy Falls on the bor- 
der of Sneaky River, who is hep to 
the ways of the world and readily 
accommodating, and whose vocabu- 
lary consists entirely of the welcome 
word Buford Weldy, or 
Wormy as he is known by the gang, 
finds his thoughts veering constantly 
to her when in the company of the 
prissy girls he knows and is forced 
by necessity to date, and presently 
thinks he has found her, or a sub- 
stitute for her, in the person of a 
beautiful, older female who, he 
imagines, has not resisted his wolf- 
whistle. Hopeful against hope, he 
haltingly tries to woo his hypotheti- 
cal capture, only to discover to his 
chagrin and horror that she isn’t a 
Bernardine at all but a friend of his 
mother’s. And, of course, he winds 


pn i 
yes. 
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Shirley Booth as the lonely spinster, Dino DiLuca as the Italian charmer in 
Time of the Cuckoo—“like any number of plays of the last twenty-five years.” 


up disillusioned yet at new peace 
with himself in the arms of the 
home-girl from next door 


You may have seen it, or most of 
it, often before, but you haven’t 
heard it as Mrs. Chase tells it. The 
standard scene out of a dozen or 
more such plays involving the awk- 
ward, fumbling youth and the smil- 
ingly comprehending older women, 
the similarly standard one involving 
the girl the boy has grown up with 


and ultimately returns to, the inci- 
dental qualms of his mother ove 
his peccadillos—these and others 
may be part and parcel of theatre 
experience. But the present treat- 
ment of them lends them a new and 
shining veneer and the play as a 
whole, while certainly no great 
shakes and while chockful of holes. 
is decidedly amiable pastime. And 
it is particularly well acted by 
Johnny Stewart as the beset pro- 
tagonist and by John Kerr as the 
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Bernardine is “particularly well 
acted” by John Kerr and Johnny 
tewart. The play is “decidedly 
amiable pastime.” 


head of his gang. Though Guthrie 
McClintic’s direction suffers from 
indecision as to whether the play is 
comedy or farce and though the 
staging is alternately becalmed and 
jerky, he is not too much to be criti- 
cized, inasmuch as the materials he 
has had to deal with are equally 
indecisive and as the author’s han- 
dling of them is almost equally con- 
fused in the writing temper and 
tempo 


Coda 


The theatre, in conclusion, has 
over-all lost ground as a dramatic 
medium and has reduced itself 
largely to a light entertainment one, 
mainly in a musical-show direction. 
As such, it justifies itself in propor- 
tion as it does not in the former. 
Not that it is uniformly successful 
in this quarter—not by any means, 
as witness the disaster called Buttrio 
Square—but it at least indicates on 
its better levels an enterprise that is 
markedly absent in its dramatic 
manifestations. And even when it 
doesn’t venture into experiment it 
every now and then purveys evenings 
of diversion beside which its dra- 
matic’ phase usually takes on a pretty 
drab color. 


There is, for example, nothing 
new or surprising in such a show as 
An Evening With Beatrice Lillie, 
which for the most part amounts 
simply to a revival of the comedi- 
enne’s pet sketches and songs gath- 
ered together from her vehicles in 
the last two decades, but the star’s 
comic talents are as extraordinary as 
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ever and, though there is a bit too 
much of her and though the staging 
economy has been carried too far, 
she still provides a lot of witty and 
healthy amusement. She is, in a 
word, real theatre. The attempt to 
diminish monotony through the peri- 
odic incorporation into the proceed- 
ings of Reginald Gardiner with his 
imitations of inanimate objects, etc., 
isn’t too successful, since whimsies 
aren’t altogether prosperous after 
long repetition and since familiarity, 
when lacking the ever fresh inven- 
tion of Miss Lillie’s comic genius, is 
apt to breed discontent. But the 
Lillie is in a class by herself and the 
fact that she can hold and exhila- 
rate an audience with old stuff is a 
tribute not only to her resources but 
a triumph over what would ordi- 
narily be an audience’s impatience. 


The newspapers have lately car- 
ried a cabled story from Vienna 


stating that the Hungarian Commu- 
nist journal, Szabod Nep, has stoutly 
protested the offerings of Hungarian 
comics on the ground that they 
should abandon nonsense and 
should contribute constructive criti- 
cism to the Socialist idea. Their acts, 
it complains, “are still based on the 
old capitalistic formula and _ their 
task should be instead to hold up to 
ridicule cosmopolitics ‘and cosmop- 
olites, apers of Western fashions, 
and those who have dénied personal 
responsibility for work} done.” Miss 
Lillie, with her gift for holding up 
to ridicule at least some of the mat- 
ters the Communists suggest, would 
undoubtedly meet with their ap- 
proval, if it were not for one thing. 
She is too funny about it, and that 
would revolt them. She expresses 
sense in terms of nonsense, and 
hilarity seems to remain the privi- 
lege of a free people. 


Beatrice Lillie “can hold and exhilarate an audience with old stuff.” 





"I Still Say It's a Gimmick" 


a THE October Theatre 
Arts, Clarence Greene and Russell 
Rouse, who produced and directed 
The Thief for United Artists, ex- 
plained at length their reasons for 
making the picture without dia- 
logue. They said, first, that the story 
“had to be told” that way and, sec- 
ond, that modern pictures are so 
drowned in words that the essen- 
tially visual quality of the medium 
has been overpowered. Their state- 
ment was in answer to my earlier 
guess that the film’s speechlessness 
might be a new “gimmick,” devised 
to attract attention to an otherwise 
undistinguished work. 


The first half of their proposition, 
now that I have seen the picture, is 
unconvincing. Granting that The 
Thief contains a story that “had to 
be told” at all—there is nothing in 
its content or structure to demand 
the laborious evasion of dialogue 
undertaken by its makers. The tale 
concerns a government physicist 
(Ray Milland) who is engaged in 
photographing documents marked 
“Secret” and passing the film along 
to a swarthy gent with an oversized 
head and an undersized overcoat 
(Martin Gabel). Eventually the FBI 
gets wind of this treacherous 
behavior and sets a team of corre- 
spondence-school sleuths on Mil- 
land’s trail. The most tenacious of 
these shadows follows the physicist 
to the top of the Empire State 
Building and there permits the cor- 
nered professor to kick him to death. 
At that point, Milland tires of a life 
that accords so ill with his academic 
interests and turns himself in. Why 
he ever undertook such malodorous 
work is not told, but Hollywood has 
now reached a stage of atomic jit: 
ters where the word “physicist” has 
become synonymous with the word 
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A reviewer is left far from speechless 


by Robert Hatch 


“traitor” and further explanation of 
motive is not required. The action is 
enlivened by a lot of underground 
hanky-panky whose ingenuity is 
more than offset by its conspicuous- 
ness. Experienced spies in the 
audience will question the wisdom 
of passing a roll of microfilm 
through six pairs of hands on a 
journey from the Washington offices 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the International Airport in New 
York. 


The Thief is constructed in the 
pseudodocumentary style that has 
marked a number of “informative” 
pictures in recent years. It is a good 
technique which, with real back- 
grounds, a hidden camera and nat- 
ural lighting, produces a distillation 
of reality. A taciturn and highly cir- 
cumstantial dialogue is usually sup- 
plied for such movies and it is only 
because The Thief refrains from 
speech that one can readily tell it 
from half a dozen other films in the 
same genre. To that extent, I think 
I am justified i in cae the speech- 
lessness a “gimmick 


The sponsors of the film might 
claim that their device underlines 
the moral loneliness of Méilland’s 
villainy. But a really alone man is 
one who says “good morning” and 
“good evening” to the guard at the 
desk, “nice day” to colleagues in the 
corridor and “‘please pass the sugar” 
to the man at the next table. The 
avoidance of such small contacts 
does not enhance the scientist’s iso- 
lation; what it ,does do is focus 
attention on the arbitrary mechanics 
of the whole story and introduce a 
freakishness into what is otherwise 
intended for reportage. The much 
touted sex-without-words technique 
of Rita Gam turns out to be a dem- 
onstration of female oafishness so 


at the speechlessness of The Thief 


preposterous that the audience hoots. 

On the other hand, The Thief 
does go a long way to prove the 
second half of its creators’ proposi- 
tion. Movies have become verbose 
and much cluttering talk can be 
eliminated by careful staging, pa- 
tient direction, evocative photogra- 
phy and sensitive acting. The proper 
response to the complaint that there 
is too much salt in the soup is not 
to eliminate the salt entirely; but 
Greene and Rouse, with the help of 
cameraman Sam Leavitt and the 
admirably expressive Ray Milland, 
show that the screen makes its 
strongest statements when it speaks 
to the eyes alone. Silent pictures 
were rarely pantomime, but they 
held dialogue to a minimum because 
of the nuisance of subtitles. They 
made the camera carry the burden 
of the narration and Hollywood 
would profit by returning to that 
principle. The Thief may be a 
healthy, though extreme, lesson in 
the camera’s power to communicate. 
A Compassionate Statement 
on Wasted Lives 

It should not be the business of 
the movies to make film records of 
Broadway pla ba but it is difficult to 
quarrel with Hollywood in this sec- 
retarial role because again and again 
the best things the screen offers are 
these transcripts. Paramount’s Come 
Back, Little Sheba, in which Shirley 
Booth and Burt Lancaster are direc- 
ted by Daniel Mann, makes the 
general run of movies look like so 
much celluloid. 

It is late in the day to discuss the 
content and quality of William 
Inge’s play. He has written into it 
an acute and compassionate state- 
ment of the horror implicit in 
wasted lives. It is a common horror, 
sO prevalent that we conspire to 

(continued on page 84) 
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An Actor Must Have Three 


And his creative individuality supplies the triple 
consciousness needed for an artistic performance 


I. you were to ask two equally 
talented artists to paint the same 
landscape with the utmost exacti- 
tude, the result would be two mark- 
edly different pictures. The reason 
is obvious: each will inevitably paint 
his individual impression of that 
landscape. One of them might pre- 
fer to convey the landscape’s atmos- 
phere, its beauty of line or its form ; 
the other would probably stress the 
contrasts, the play of light and 
shadows, or some other aspect pe- 
culiar to his own taste and mode of 
expression. The same landscape will 
serve for both to display their crea- 
tive individualities. 

Rudolf Steiner defines the crea- 
tive individuality of Schiller as 
characterized by the poet’s moral 
tendency: Good fights Evil. Maeter- 
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linck seeks subtle mystical nuances 
behind : outer events. Goethe sees 
archetypes unifying the multitudi- 
nous phenomena. Stanislavsky states 
that in The Brothers Karamazoi 
Dostoievsky expresses his search for 
God ; which, incidentally, is true of 
all his major novels. The individual- 
ity of: Tolstoy is manifest in the ten- 
dency toward self-perfection, and 
Chekhov quarrels with the triviality 
of bourgeois life. In short, the crea- 
tive individuality of every artist 
always expresses itself in a dominant 
idea which, like a leit-motif, per- 
vades all his creations. 

It has been reiterated that Shake- 
speare created only one Hamlet. But 
who will say with equal certainty 
what kind of Hamlet existed in 
Shakespeare’s imagination? 


In everyday life we identify our- 
selves as “I”; we are the protago- 
nists of “I wish, I feel, I think.” 
This J we associate with our body, 
habits, mode of life, family, social 
standing and everything else that 
comprises normal existence. But in 
moments of inspiration the 7 of an 
artist undergoes a kind of metamor- 
phosis. Try to remember yourself in 
such moments. What happened to 
your everyday /? Did it not retreat, 
give place to another J, and did you 
not experience it as the true artist 
in you? 

If you have ever known such mo- 
ments, you will recall that, with the 
appearance of this new /, you felt 
first of all an influx of power never 
experienced in your routine life. 
This power permeated your whole 
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iustrated by Stanley Rice 


Selves 


by Michael Chekhov 


being, radiated from you into your 
surroundings, filling the stage and 
flowing over the footlights into ‘the 
audience. It united you with the 
spectator and conveyed to him all 
your creative intentions, thoughts, 
images and feelings. Thanks to this 
power, you are able to feel to a high 
degree your real presence on the 
stage. 3 


Considerable changes which you 
cannot help experiencing take place 
in your consciousness under the in- 
fluence of this powerful other J. It 
is a higher-level J ; it enriches and 
expands the consciousness. You be- 
gin to distinguish three different be- 
ings, as it were, within yourself. 
Each has a definite character, fulfills 
a special task and is comparatively 
independent. Let us pause and 
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examine these beings and their 


particular functions. 


While incorporating your charac- 
ter on the stage you use your emo- 
tions, voice and your mobile body. 
These constitute the “building ma- 
terial” from which the higher self, 
the real artist in you, creates a char- 
acter for the stage. The higher self 
simply takes possession of that build- 
ing material. As soon as this hap- 
pens, you begin to feel that you are 
standing apart from or rather above, 
the material and, consequently, 
above your everyday self. That is 
because you now identify yourself 
with that creative, higher J which 
has become active. You are now 
aware of both your expanded self 
and your usual, everyday / existing 
within you simultaneously, side by 
side. While creating you are two 
selves, and you are able to distin- 
guish clearly between the different 
functions they fulfill. 

Once the higher self has that 
building material well in hand, it 
begins to mold it from within; it 
moves your body, making it flexible, 
sensitive and receptive to all creative 
impulses ; it speaks with your voice, 
stirs your imagination and increases 
your inner activity. Moreover, it 
grants you genuine feelings, makes 
you original and inventive, awakens 
and maintains your ability to im- 
provise. In short, it puts you in a 
creative state. You begin to act un- 
der its inspiration. Everything you 
do on the stage now surprises you 
as well as your audience ; all seems 
entirely new and unexpected. Your 
impression is that it is happening 
spontaneously and that you do noth- 
ing but serve as its medium of ex- 
pression. 

And yet, although your higher 
self is strong enough to take com- 
mand over the entire creative proc- 
ess, it has its tendon of Achilles: it 
is inclined to break the boundaries, 
overstep the necessary limits set dur- 
ing rehearsals. It is too eager to 
express itself and its dominant idea ; 
it is too free, too powerful, too in- 
genious, and therefore too near the 
precipice of chaos. The power of 
inspiration is always more intense 
than the means of expression, said 
Dostoievsky. It needs restricting. 

That is where the task of your 
other, everyday consciousness begins. 
What does it do during those in- 
spired moments? It monitors the 
canvas upon which the creative indi- 
viduality draws its designs. It fulfills 
the mission of a common-sense reg- 
ulator for your higher self in order 
that the ‘business should be carried 
through correctly, the established 
mise-en-scéne kept unchanged and 
communication with stage partners 


unbroken. Even the psychological 
pattern for the whole character, as 
discovered during rehearsals, must 
be followed faithfully. Upon the 
common sense of your everyday self 
devolves the protection of the forms 
that have been found and fixed for 
the performance. Thus, by the co- 
operation of both the lower and 
higher consciousnesses; the perform- 
ance is made possible. 


But where is that third conscious- 
ness previously referred to, and to 
whom does it belong? The bearer 
of the third consciousness is the 
Character as created by yourself. 
Although it is an illusory being, it 
also, nonetheless, has its own inde- 
pendent life and its own “I.” Your 
creative individuality lovingly sculp- 
tures it during the performance. 

The terms “genuine,” “artistic” 
and “true” are frequently used to 
describe an actor’s feelings on the 
stage. A closer inspection, however, 
will reveal that human feelings fall 
into two categories: those known to 
everybody and those known only to 
artists in moments of creative inspi- 
ration. The actor must learn to 
recognize the important distinctions 
between them. 


The usual, everyday feelings are 
adulterated, permeated with ego- 
tism, narrowed to personal needs, 
ithibited, insignificant and often 
even unaesthetic and spoiled by un- 
truths. They should not be used in 
art. Creative individuality rejects 
them. It has at its disposal another 
kind of feelings—those completely 
impersonal, purified, freed from 
egotism and therefore aesthetic, sig- 
nificant and artistically true. These 
your higher self grants you while 
inspiring your acting. 


Compassion enables the actor to suffer 
for Hamlet . . . laugh with Falstaff. 
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All you experience in the course 
of your life, all you observe and 
think, all that makes you happy or 
unhappy, all your regrets or- satis- 
factions, all your love or hate, all 
you long for or avoid, all your 
achievements and failures, all you 
brought with you into this life at 
birth—-your temperament, abilities, 
inclinations, whether they remain 
unfulfilled, underdeveloped or over- 
developed—all are part of the region 
of your so-called subconscious depth. 
There, being forgotten by you, or 
never known to you, they undergo 
the process of being purified of all 
egotism. They become feelings per 
se. Thus purged and transformed, 
they become part of the material 
from which your individuality cre- 
ates the psychology, the illusory 
“soul” of the character. 

But who purifies and transforms 
these vast riches of our psychology? 
The same higher self, the individu- 
ality that makes artists of some of 
us. Therefore, it is quite evident that 
this individuality does not cease to 
exist between creative moments, 


though it is only when being crea- 
tive that we become aware of it. On 
the contrary, it has a continuous 
life of its own, unknown to our 
everyday consciousness; it goes on 
evolving its own, higher kind of 
experiences, those it lavishly offers 


up as inspiration for our creative 
activity. 

It is the degree of inner activity of 
the higher self, producing those puri- 
fied feelings, that is the final determi- 
nant of quality in the creations of all 
artists 

Further, all the feelings derived 
by the character from your individ- 
uality are not only purified and 
impersonal, but have two other at- 
tributes. No matter how profound 
and persuasive, these feelings are 
still as “unreal” as the “soul” of the 
character itself. They come and go 
with the inspiration. Otherwise they 
would become forever yours, indel- 
ibly impressed upon you after the 
performance is over. They. would 
enter your everyday life, would be 
poisoned by egotism and would be- 
come an inseparable part of your 


inartistic, uncreative existence. You ‘ 


would no longer be able to draw 
the line of demarcation between the 
illusory life of your character and 
that of your own. In no time you 
wuuld be driven mad. If creative 
feelings were not “unreal” you 
would not be able to enjoy playing 
villains or other undesirable char- 
acters. 

The other attribute of creative 
feelings is that they are compassion- 
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ate. Your higher self endows the 
character with creative feelings; 
and because it is able at the same 
time to observe its creation, it has 
compassion for its characters and 
their destinies. Thus the true artist 
in you is able to suffer for Hamlet, 
cry with Juliet, laugh about the 
mischief-making of Falstaff. 

Compassion may be called the 
fundamental of all good art because 
it alone can tell you what- other 
beings feel and experience. Only 
compassion severs the bonds of your 
personal limitations and gives you 
deep access into the inner life of the 
character you study, without which 
you cannot properly prepare it for 
the stage. 

There is yet another function of 
the actor’s awakened individuality 
which should be dealt with here, 
and that is its ubiquity. 

Being comparatively free from the 
lower self and the illusory existence 
of the character, and possessing an 
immensely extended consciousness, 
individuality appears to be capable 
of straddling both sides of the foot- 
lights. It is not only a creator of 
the character but also its spectator. 
From the other side of the footlights 
it follows the spectators’ experiences, 
shares their enthusiasm, excitement 
and disappointments. More than 
that, it has the ability to foretell 
audience reaction an instant before 
it takes place. It knows what will 


‘satisfy the spectator, what will in- 


flame him and what will leave him 
cold. Thus, for the actor with an 
awakened awareness of his higher /, 
the audience is a living link which 
connects him as an artist with the 
desires of his contemporaries. 
Through this ability of the crea- 
tive individuality the actor learns to 
distinguish between the real needs 
of contemporary society and the bad 
tastes of the rabble. Listening to the 
“voice” speaking to him from the 
audience during the performance, 
he slowly begins to relate himself to 
the world and his brothers. He ac- 
quires a new “organ” which connects 
him with ‘life outside the theatre 
and awakens his contemporary re- 
sponsibilities. He begins to extend 
his professional interest beyond the 
footlights, he begins to ask ques- 
tions: “What is my audience experi- 
encing tonight, what is its mood? 
Why is this play needed in our time, 
how will this mixture of people 
benefit from it? What thoughts will 
this play and this kind of portrayal 
arouse in my contemporaries? Will 
this kind of play and this kind of 
performance make the spectators 
more sensitive and receptive to the 


events of our life? Will it awaken 
in them any moral feelings, or will 
it give them only pleasure? Will 
play or performance perhaps arouse 
the audience’s baser instincts? If the 
performance has humor, what’ kind 
of humor does it evoke?” The ques- 
tions are always there, but only 
Creative « Individuality enables the 
actor to answer them. 

To test this, the actor need only 
make the following experiment: He 
can imagine the house as filled with 
a specific type of audience, such as 
only scientists, teachers, students, 
children, farmers, doctors, politi- 
cians, diplomats, simple or sophisti- 
cated people, people of different 
nationalities, or even actors. Then, 
by asking himself the foregoing or 
similar questions, he should try to 
sense intuitively what the reaction 
of each audience might be. 

Such an experiment will gradu- 
ally develop in the actor a new kind 
of audience sense, through which he 
will become receptive to the mean- 
ing of the theatre in present-day 
society and be able to respond to it 
consciously and correctly. 


Michael Chekhov is an actor, director 
and teacher of dramatic art. A native of 
Russia and nephew of Anton Chekhov, 
he was associated with the Moscow Art 
Theatre for sixteen years, working with 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko. 
As head of the Second Moscow Art Thea- 
tre he developed the Chekhov method of 
acting and directing and later, in various 
European capitals, put the method into 
practice. He headed the Chekhov School 
at Dartington Hall, Devonshire, England 

-a school which was transferred to the 
United States shortly before the outbreak 
of the Second World War. The war 
forced suspension of the school and Mr. 
Chekhov went to Hollywood, where he 
has appeared in films and worked as a 
dramatic coach. 

This discussion is part of a chapter on 
what he calls the “creative individuality” 
in his book To the Actor, to be pub- 
lished next month by Harper Brothers. 
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A Musical 





that Kept on Growing 


by Armand Aulicino 


AINT Your WacoNn opened on 
Broadway at the Shubert Thea- 
tre November 12, 195t. The book 
and lyrics were written by Alan Jay 
Lerner, the music by Frederick 
Loewe, dances and ensembles were 
by Agnes De Mille, and Cheryl 
Crawford was producer. It was this 
same combination which createu 
that other hit musical, Bricapoon. 
The New York critics were not in 
agreement on Paint Your Wacon. 
The New York Times, the News and 
the Mirror praised it. Walter Kerr of 
the Herald Tribune liked the danc- 
ing but thought the musical didn’t 
quite come off. 


After its closing on July 19, 1952, 
Paint Your WAGON was rewritten 
and put into production again (with 
Wolfe Kaufman and John Yorke as 
co-producers) ; it is now on‘tour and 
may eventually return to Broadway. 

The story of Past Your Wacon 
from its original conception to the 
present production can best be told 
in the words of the people con- 
cerned in its various stages of de- 
velopment. This is what they have 
to say 


ALAN Jay Lerner: I started Paint 


Your Wagon in 1947. I began think- . 


ing about it the month after Briga- 
doon opened. Brigadoon was my 
first real success. I discovered after 
it opened that I was guilty of the 
success illusion just like anyone else. 
You somehow expect your emotional 
tensions of the past to disappear 
overnight. Well, it just doesn’t work 
that way. Realizing this, I decided 
to write about it, and that’s how 
Paint Your Wagon started. My orig- 
inal thought was of the first scene. 
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I visualized two wagons: one going 
hopefully to the gold country, and 
the other coming back in despair 
I guess this more or less symbolically 
represented the reaching for and 
achieving of personal success. I 
wanted to tell the story of these two 
wagons and what lay between their 
coming and going. Actually, as 


growth for the author, composer, 


and the pains that went with its 


director and cast 


of Paint Your Wagon 


things developed, I finally decided 
to. write the life and death of a 
ghost town, and to do it in a serious 
tone 

Freperick Loewe: Alan and I 
worked simultaneously. We _  dis- 
cussed this show for years before we 
ever sat down to work. We always 
discuss every phase of a show before 


The trio that saw the musical through all its growing pains: composer Frederick 
Loewe, author Alan Jay Lerner, director Daniel Mann. 
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James Barton was the first Ben Rumson 
Walter Kerr called his soft-shoe dance “a 
bright and shining moment.” 


anything goes down on paper. The 
music of Paint Your Wagon is a 
complement of the words. We’re not 
interested in writing musical ‘ num- 
bers.”” We don’t write musical com- 
edies but musical plays. Afier all, 
the only new development in Amer- 
ican theatre in fifty years is lyric 
theatre with music an integral part 
of the show 


DanieL Mann, the director: I 
first saw the script in May, 1951. At 
that time it was just an enlarged 
outline and about fifty per cent of 
the music had been written. My 
interest in it was based on the fact 
that this was a story to be told with 
dancing, music—and all of the 
theatre arts. A full story about a 
guy who has a dream and pursues 
it. I was drawn by the humanity of 
it. It appealed to me to be able to 
tell this particular story musically 
the idea of incorporating the life val- 
ues into music and dance. As I saw 
it, the theme of the play was. that 
a man must follow his deepest im- 
pulses. Ben Rumson’s dream is to 
make something of his life ; his con- 
cern for his daughter creates a con- 
flict, because a miner must always 
be on the move and Ben’s daughter 
needs stability. The Gold Rush town 
of Rumson, which he founded, was 
Ben’s dream in which he could do 
both, until the gold ran out. 

ALAN Jay LERNER (in his preface 
to the published play): There have 
been actually only three successful 
original musical plays in the last 
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Lerry Fried 


“The play is completely dif- 
ferent with me in it”—Eddie 
Dowling, the second Ben 
Rumson. 


decade. This dearth has frequently 
been mentioned in the press, and it 
has always been accompanied by a 
mournful cry for more fresh crea- 
tions. As one who has written four 
originals, let me hereby warn all 
aspiring authors and composers to 
stuff their ears with cotton and pay 
no heed to this soulful wail. 


Freperick Loewe: We tried to 
write real Americana, with all the 
roughness that went with the lives 
of the men of the Gold Rush. These 
men risked their lives every minute 
for gold. 

Avan Jay Lerner: I did enor- 
mous research. It may be that I did 
too much for the play’s good. I 
think that I became so impassioned 


with realistic values that I forgot 
that musical theatre is not really 
interested in that kind of truth. I 
realize now that I was trying to 
write what the British call a gutsy 
musical: a lusty, bawdy reproduc- 
tion of an era. I even tried to write 
realistic, non-theatrical lyrics 


Once Paint Your Wacon opened 
in Philadelphia, various problems 
The show, so they say in the 
trade, was “in trouble,” and hard 
work was still ahead before the Neu 


York opening. 


arose 


Tony Bavaar (who scored a per- 
sonal success in the role of Julio 
when the show opened on Broad; 
way The script we used in Phila+ 


’ 
delphia was a great dramatic story 
We rehearsed it that way, but it 
was too heavy for a musical comedy. 
So the author and composer tried 


to lighten it, make it more hu- 
morous 

Freperick Loewe: I wrote four 
new songs in Philadelphia: “What's 
Going On Here.” a comedy number 
for Jennifer; “Wandering Star,” 
which is now practically the theme 
song; “Another Autumn,” which 
was necessary to strengthen the love 
story; and “All for Him.” The last 
one was later replaced by the 
“Wagon Song” in the second act. 


Avan Jay Lerner: The reason 
for so many changes was that as we 
rehearsed each scene in Philadel- 
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phia, the show was fine. But when 
we put all the scenes together, the 
show fell apart. From the third week 
of rehearsals to the third week out 
of town, we were still making 
changes. Most of the work was done 
in Boston—two weeks before com- 
ing to New York 

One of the problems was a con- 
fusion of style. The scenery and the 
dancing matched; they were both 
done: impressionistically. The music 
and the book also matched, but they 
were done realistically. This conflict 
hurt the unity of the show. 


Daniet Mann: Alan is right 
about the conflict of styles. Some of 
it we probably inherited by making 
mistakes with the scenery very early. 
I guess we didn’t really visualize 
how the sets would work when we 
saw them in the sketch stage. There 
is conflict in all musical-comedy pro- 
duction. There are three or four 
department heads, each responsible 
for a different part of the show. A 
director must get all the department 
heads working together for a single 
effect. Conflicts, generally, aren't 
because of any unwillingness to co- 
operate, but because everyone is 
pressed for time and likely to work 
on his own. True style is not super- 
imposed on a production: it’s an 
organic growth from the originating 
work of the author. With us, how- 
ever, it got departmentalized. 


ALAN Jay Lerner: Looking back, 
I realize that the play got watered 
down by compromise after com- 
promise 


Paint Your Wacon opened in 
New York tn November, 1951. 
James Barton played Ben Rumson, 






































Olga San Juan played his daughter 
Jennifer, and Tony Bavaar played 
the Mexican, Julio. Even the critics 
who had strong reservations liked 
some things about the play. 


Water Kerr: Halfway through 
the evening at the Shubert, James 
Barton eases into a little of the old 
soft shoe, and it is a bright and shin- 
ing moment. Twice in the first act, 
Agnes De Mille catches hold of a 
striking mood—once when a bunch 
of bearded forty-niners pace the 
earth and think of the women they 
haven’t got, and again when the 
women. arrive. At the opening of 
the second act, Miss De Mille cuts 
loose with a roaring dance-hall fan- 
dango, and she follows it almost 
immediately with an exquisitely 
touching number called “Another 
Autumn.” But the rest of Paint Your 
Wagon is much too earnest a propo- 
sition. Authors Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe, aided and abetted 
by director Daniel Mann, have been 
determined that their musical ac- 
count of the California Gold Rush 
shall be down to earth, realistic, 
honest. They have eschewed the 
caricature of routine musical com- 
edy, and they have avoided, almost 
entirely, the interpolation of ran- 
dom vaudeville. Writing an inte- 
grated musical comedy—where the 
people are believable and the songs 
are logically introduced—is no ex- 
cuse for not being funny from time 
to time. But the librettist of Paint 
Your Wagon seems more interested 
in the authenticity of his back- 
ground than in the joy of his 
audiences. 

In spite of its mixed press, the 
show did fairly well at the box 
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“I kind of see Ben as a com- 
bination of a Jim Farley and 
W. C. Fields” — Burl Ives, 
the third Ben Rumson. 


























office. Toward the end of last sea- 
son, two new stars took over the 
leads. Eddie Dowling, returning to 
the musical stage after an absence 
of many years, played Ben Rumson ; 
and Ann Crowley played Jennifer. 
Tony Bavaar continued as Julio 
Again, the author, composer and 
director got together to make vari- 
ous changes to meet the needs of 
the new stars 


Eppre Dow.inc: The play is 
completely different with me in it 
A different character entirely. The 
night I first saw the show, I realized 
that it had a potential of being one 
of the great all-time musicals. It 
may still become one. 


The critics and public applauded 
Miss Crowley and Mr. Dowling, but 
Paint Your Wacown closed a feu 
weeks later. Wolfe Kaufman and 
John Yorke took over sponsorship of 
the show for its tour throughout the 
country. The play was again re- 
written and reconceived as a jro- 
duction. With Burl Ives playing 
Ben, Ellen McCowan as Jennifer 
and John Anderson as Julio, the neu 
production went into rehearsal at 
the President Theatre in New York 
City. 

DantreL Mann: Alan has now 
unified the somewhat episodic na- 
ture of the book, and Ben Rumson 
is better defined. Essentially there 
are no real changes in what we are 
doing now. Let us say it is just the 
development of the original ideas. 

Burw Ives: I don’t think they’re 
approaching Ben as a part—they’re 
approaching the whole show from 
a fresh point of view. And they’re 
adding some things to Ben in the 
process which will round out his 
character. I kind of see Ben as a 
combination of a Jim Farley and a 
W. C. Fields. 

ALAN Jay Lerner: I talked to a 
lot of people about the show, and I 
listened to their criticisms. Finally, 
I sat down and rewrote it. The 
really important thing is that my 
original intentions for the show are 
still valid and worthwhile. I believe 
in an honest reproduction of life on 
the musical stage. I believe in the 
gutsy musical I tried to do. What’s 
more, I believe that musical theatre 
has to welcome that kind of treat- 
ment of earthy people. 


Almost a year to the day after 
the original production had opened 
in Philadelphia, the new production 
took to the road. The play has been 
sold to the movies, and it will be in 
England this season with Joe E. 
Brown scheduled to play Ben 


Rumson. 
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A musice! play in two acts 
Book and lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner 





PAINT YOUR WAGON 


4 Musical Play in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner 
Copyright, 1952, by Alan Jay Lerner 
All rights reserved 


Paint Your Wagon opened at the Shu- 
bert Theatre in New York City on No- 


vember 12, 1951. The 


music was by 


Frederick Loewe. Director was Daniel 
Mann. The choreography was by Agnes 
De Mille. Scenery was by Oliver Smith, 
and the costumes were designed by Mot- 
ley. The cast was as follows: 


WALT 

JASPER 

BEN RUMSON 
JENNIFER RUMSON 
JULIO VALVERAS 
SALEM TRUMBULI 
STEVE BULLNACK 
JAKE WHIPPANY 
ELIZABETH WOODLING 
JACOB WOODLING 
SARAH WOODLING 
DOCTOR NEWCOMB 
MIKE MOONEY 
EDGAR CROCKER 
RAY JANNEY 
SANDY TWIST 
PETE BILLINGS 
CHERRY JOURDEL 
LEE ZEN 

SUNG YUY 
REUBEN SLOANE 
DUTCHIE 

YVONNE 

SUZANNE 

MINERS 


FANDANGOS 


Ted Thurston 
Bert Matthews 
James Barton 
Olga San Juan 
Tony Bavaar 
Ralph Bunker 
Rufus Smith 
Robert Penn 


Marijane Maricle 


Joshua Wheeler 
Jan Sherwood 
David Thomas 
John Randolph 
Richard Ahern 

Gordon Dilworth 
Jared Reed 

James Mitchell 
Kay Medford 
Steven Cheng 

Tom Ai 

Gordon Dilworth 
Bert Matthews 
Gemze De Lappe 
Mary Burr 








Madison Avenue, New York 
Reprinted by permission of Coward- 


McCann, Inc. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs | 
are hereby warned that Paint Your 
Wacon, being fully protected under 
the copyright law of the United States 
of America, the British Empire, in- 
cluding the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
including professional, amateur, mo- 
| tion picture, recitation, lecturing, pub- 
lic reading, radio broadcasting, and 
| the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Par- 
| ticular emphasis is laid on the ques- 
tion of readings, permission for which 
must be secured from the author's 
agent, Bernard L. Schubert, Inc., 509 
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ACT I 


A California hilltop, May, 
1853 
California. 
In front of Salem's store, July 
In front of Rumson’s cabin, 
two months later. 
Rumson’s cabin, September. 
A hillside near Rumson, same. 
Dutchie’s saloon, the following 
Sunday 
Outside Rumson's cabin, that 
night 
Julio's cabin 
On the way to the Square 
Rumson Square, immediately 
following 

ACT Il 


Jake’s Palace, November, 1854. 
The diggin’s, two wecks later. 
Rumson’s cabin, December. 

A street in Rumson, evening, 
the next day 

Jake's Palace, immediately 
following. 

A hillside near Rumson, the 
next day 

Rumson Square, the following 
Spring 


ACT ONE 


Scene | 


SCENE: It is early evening in the high 
California hills. Geographically this re- 
gion is due inland of San Francisco, a 
little over halfway toward the Nevada 
border 


In the distant hills can be seen the tree- 
covered mountains fading until they join 
the sky. Onstage is a small mound with 
a few branches and twigs lying about it. 
It is discovered impromptu 
grave 


to be an 


time: May, 1853 


AT RISE: Two bewhiskered miners named 
SAM and JASPER are padding down ‘the 
earth atop the grave. On one side 
watching them is SALEM TRUMBULL, 
a literate practical, New England Yankee 
in his late forties. Not far from him, 
seated on a crate is BEN RUMSON. He is 
holding a guitar which he occasionally 
strums. 


Ben: He was a good man, Lord. Never drank too much—’cept this time when he was 
so fallin’ down drunk he didn’t even know the town was on fire. 


( Nola Fairbanks, James Barton, Ralph Bunker) 


saM: Poor Jim. Too bad he didn’t live 
long enough to get to Sonorytown. I sure 
hate to leave him out here thirty miles 
from nowhere 


saLtem: That was a terrible conflagra- 
tion. I never saw a town burn so fast. 


The worse fire I ever saw. 


BEN: Yep, it was pretty bad alright but 
I seen one bigger. Up in Maryville a few 
years ago, a fire started in the upper 
half of the town. Burned up the upper 
half, then travelled on down to the lower 
half. By the time they finally got it out 
in the lower half, the upper half was all 
rebuilt JENNIFER enters) Did you 
water the mules? 


JENNIFER 


(flopping down beside him) 
Yeah, pa, I watered the mules. 


BEN: Soon as they’re finished with that 
there grave, we'll move on. (The music 
begins under.) 


We'll move on. We'll move 
on. That's all I ever hear. Pa, ain't we 


JENNIFER: 


ever goin’ to stop? 


BEN: I reckon not, honey. Some folks is 
born to move and some folks is born to 
. well... 

(Sings “Wand’rin’ Star’) 


set and me? . 


I was born under a wand’rin’ star. 
I was born under a wand’rin’ star. 
Stayin’ put can kill ya, 

Standin’ still’s a curse, 

To settle down can drive ya mad 
But movin’ on is worse. 

I was born under a wand’rin star. 


When I learned to talk the word they 
taught me was “good-by” 

That and “Where’s my hat?” are all I'll 
need until I die. 

Achin’ for to stop and always achin’ for 
to go; 

Searchin’ but for what I never will know. 


I was born under a wand’rin star. 
I was born under a wand’rin star. 
Been to lots of places 

Where Fd like to stay 

But when I like ‘em best of all 

Is the day I move away, 

I was born under a wand'rin star 


A wand’rin’ . wand’rin’ . . . star. 


(BEN speaks. The music continues under.) 
See them stars up there? Well, ev'ry star 
is a man’s soul. And wherever it goes, 
he’s gotta follow. (He points) There's 
mine, see it, the biggest one! 


(yennirer shakes her fist at the star. 
BEN continues singing.) 

I was born under a wand’rin star. 

I was born under a wand’rin star. 

When I get to heaven 

Tie me to a tree; 

Or I'll begin to roam and soon 

You know where I will be. 
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I was born under a wand’rin star 
A wand’rin’ . . . wand'rin star. 
(The music stops.) 


sam: Hey, Ben! It just don’t seem right 
to leave him here and walk away. 


JENNIFER: Yeah, pa, you know how the 
Lord feels about goldminers. 


BEN: Yeah, I guess that’s so. Well, kneel 
down everybody. I'll take a whack at it. 
(They all kneel down. JENNIFER is on 
his right, the others on his left. BEN takes 
off his hat reverently and begins.) 


BEN: Lord, my name_is Ben Rumson. I 
ain't no man o' the cloth, so I hope 
you'll forgive me for talkin’ to you. The 
only reason I’m doin’ it is that this here 
Jim Newberry was a friend o’ ours and 
before you make up your mind about 
him, we'd like to put in a few words o’ 
recommendation. 


sam: Damn good, Ben. 


BEN: He was a good man, Lord. I dug 
gold with him in fourteen camps and 
he never jumped nobody's claim, never 
took nothin’ that wasn’t his, never drank 
too much—'cept this time when he was 
so fallin’ down drunk he didn’t even 
know the town was on fire. Which re- 
minds me, Lord, I'd like to thank you 
for sparin’ me and my daughter, Jennifer. 


sam: Talk about Jim, Ben. 


BEN: She's sixteen years old and she 
can't read or write, but I promise you, 
if I ever strike a decent vein, I'll send 
her East so that she can get teached into 
bein’ a fine lady like her mother was, 
which you've already met. (While BEN 
is eulogizing, JENNIFER begins casually 
playing with the dirt around the grave.) 


jasper: Get back to Jim, Ben. (Sud- 
denly JENNIFER picks up something and 
begins to finger it. It is something that 
shines.) 


BEN: I’m goin’ to. Lord, as I was sayin’, 
Jim was a hard-workin’ man who never 
got what was due him—just like me. 
Day after day we'd be the first ones at 
the diggin’s— 


yennirer: Pa! Pa! (She tugs at his 
trousers.) i 
BEN: Shut up! And night after night 
we'd be the last ones to quit, and 
what've we got to show for it? Nothin! 
Damn it, Lord, you owe him a good 
eternity, and if you’re not too busy you 
might keep an eye on me, too. 


JENNIFER: (tugging harder) Pa! It’s 
gold! Gold! (At the mention of the 
word “gold” the THREE MINERS’ eyes 
pop open and they all steal a look at 
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JENNIFER. AS BEN continues talking they 
slowly begin to edge over on their knees.) 


BEN: What’ve I got to show for all the 
sweat and grief I dropped on this 
world? (BEN suddenly notices the men 
edging over and sees the shiny substance 
JENNIFER is holding. He continues talk- 
ing slowly as he sizes up the situation) 
I got no home—no money—no luck. 
Nothin’ but my kid. Do I have to die 
like Jim, here, to get paid back? 


. JENNIFER: (bursting with excitement) 


Look, Pa! Gold! Gold! 


BEN: So anyhow, here’s Jim, Lord. I 
hope you'll make him happy up there. 
... (Just as the MEN are about to swoop 
down on the dirt, BEN winds up the 
eulogy quickly and plants his foot down 
before the men can reach the spot) 
. . for-ever-and-ever-I-stake-this-claim— 
Amen! (All the men and JENNIFER look 
up at him as he throws back his head 
and releases a long and loud triumphant 
laugh that builds into a roar.) 
(The lights black out.) 


ACT ONE 
Scene 2 


SCENE: Various parts of California. 
TIME: At intervals. 


AT RISE: In this scene different groups 
are picked up by the light. It moves very 
quickly as the lights travel from one side 
of the stage to the other. The music, 
playing excitedly under, is punctuated 
by the characteristic sound of the banjo. 
The first two men revealed are SANDY 
and PETE BILLINGS. 


saANDy: Pete, I'm movin’ North. Some 
Frenchie come through and told me an 
old bummer named Rumson struck a 
vein ten yards wide and a hundred yards 
long. 


pete: Where north you goin’? 


SANDY: (smiles) I'll find out when I get 
there. (Sings “I’m On My Way.’’) 


Where’m I goin’, I don’t know. 
Where’m I headin’, I ain’t certain. 
All I know is I am on my way! 


When will I be there, I don’t know. 
When will I get there, I ain't certain. 
All I know is I am on my way! 


Got a dream, boy? 
Got a song? 

Paint your wagon 

And come along! 


Where’m I goin’, I don’t know. 
When will I be there, I ain’t certain. 


What will I get, I ain’t equipped to say. 
But who gives a damn... 
I'm on my way! 


(The lights black out and come up on 
JAKE WHIPPANY @nd CHERRY JOURDEL. 
JAKE is about thirty, but he has a touch- 
ing boyishness about him. CHERRY is in 
her late twenties, but she seems older 
than yaxe. She is dark, bright eyed, and 
has a decided French accent. JAKE is 
closing a grip. There is a banjo lying 
next to it.) 


CHERRY: (sadly) You have to go, Jake? 
You have to leave me? 


jAKE: I got to, Cherry. I ain’t hittin’ 
nothin’ but slate rock around here. 


cHERRY: Where will you go? 


jake: Due west of Sonora. Hear a fella 
named Rumson struck a vein half a milé 
wide and three miles long. And when I 
get there, you know what I’m gonna do? 
I'm gonna open the gol darndest music 
hall that Californy ever saw. Velvet and 
satin wherever you look. And some of 
that real Frenchy wine. 


cHERry: And you send for me and ‘I 
close my house and bring my girls up to 
you. Make all the miners very happy. 


JAKE: (taking her in his arms) Yeah, 
honey. That’s what you do. 


CHERRY: Don’t make me wait too long. 


jAKE: Don’t worry, honey. (He kisses 
her passionately and picks up his banjo) 
Come on, little banjo! Lead me to the 


rainbow! (sings) 


Where’m I goin’, I don’t know. 
Where’m I headin’, I ain’t certain. 
All I know is I am on my way. 


When will I be there, I don’t know, 
When will I get there, I ain’t certain. 
All I know is I am on my way! 


(The lights dim out and a GrouP OF 
MEN is heard in the momentary darkness 
singing. ) 


MEN: 

Got a dream, boy?’ 
Got a song? 

Paint your wagon 
And come along! 


(The lights come up on steve and MIKE 
MOONEY. MIKE is a young Irishman with 
a brogue as thick as Mulligan’s stew. 
They are pausing on the trail as sTEVE 
studies a map.) 


MIKE: It’s north I want to go, Steve. I 
met an old man in Sacramento who 
swears by t!e Saints there’s a lake o’° 
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You hear me? A lake 
with a bottom of solid gold! 


gold up there 


steve: I'm goin’ to Rumson creek. I 
hear they struck a vein ten miles wide 


and a hundred miles long. You comin’? 


MIKE: (defeated) All right, I'm comin’ 


STEVE: (sings 

Where’m I goin’, I don’t know 
Where’m I headig’, I ain't certain 

All I know is I am on my way 

(The lights dim as the Group carries on 
with 


MEN 

When will I be there, I don’t know 
When will I get there, I ain't certain 
All I know is I am on my way! 


Got a dream, boy? 


Got a song? 
Paint your wagon 


And come along 


(The lights come up on TWO MEN: REU- 
BEN SLOAN and EDGAR CROCKER. REUBEN 
is shaggy and grimy. CROCKER is a cock- 
ney in his earty~thirties. He is clean 
shaven and wearing a bowler hat. Al- 
though his clothes are not better than 
the other, he is obviously a “dandy” and 
makes an effort to give the appearance 
of a fastidious gentleman 


CROCKER: I say, guv'nor, is everybody 
moving ? 


REUBEN: We sure are 
crocker: Where are you bound? 


REUBEN: To Rumson Creek. Fella struck 
a vein so wide and so long no one’s been 
able to measure it 


CROCKER 


Blimey ! 


REUBEN: Takes four days on a fast horse 
to get from one end to the other. You 


wanna come with us? 


CROCKER: I'd like it very much, guv'nor 


> 


REUBEN: What's your statistics, pardner 


CROCKER: Edgar Crocker, from London, 
England 


REUBEN: Well come along then, Edgar 
Crocker, from London, England 


CROCKER and REUBEN sing: 


Where'’m I goin’, I don’t know 
Where'm I headin’, I ain’t certain 
All I know is I am 6n my way 

When will I be there, I don’t know 
When will I get there, I ain't certain 
All I know is I am on my way 


The lights dim out and the music 
swells. When the lights come up again 
the stage is crowded with miners, all 
carrying picks and shovels, their hats on 
the backs of their heads, their eyes shin- 
ing hopefully. The backdrop behind 
them is a golden morning view of the 
California plains. There is a crude sign 
painting to the east with the name RUM- 
SON written on it. The men sing to- 


gether 


MEN: 

Got a dream, boy ? 
Got a song? 
Paint your wagon 
And come along! 


Where'm I goin’, I don’t know. 
When will I be there, I ain’t certain. 
What will I get, I ain’t equipped to say 


But who gives a damn 


We're on our way! 


Through this is heard the sound of 
hoofs and the rumble of wagons. And 
the crack of whips. It reaches a climax 
and the lights black out 


ACT ONE 


Scene 3 


SCENE: In front of Salem’s store. The 
tore has a long porch running before 
it, almost like a high curb. There are a 
dozen or so blankets rolled up on it. In 
the window is a card reading: 


PANS $5 
PICKS $6 


SHOVELS $6 


BACON $3 per pound 
eccs 25c apiece 
BEANS $1 per pound 
COFFEE $2 per pound 


SLEEPING SPACE ONE DOLLAR A NIGHT 


time: Early evening, two months later 


AT RISE: BEN ts leaning against a box 


singing. STEVE, MIKE and SANDY are 
huddled together in quiet conversation 
SALEM ts weighing gold on a small scale 
A few others are cleaning their equip- 


ment 


BEN 

Four hundred people came to Rumson 
Creek 

Four hundred people came to Rumson 
Creek 

Came from Tennessee and Maine, 

From China, France and Spain; 

Came the gold dust for to see to Rum- 
son Creek 
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There were just four hundred men 


Rumson Creek. 


There were just four hundred men at 


Rumson Creek. 
There was booze enough to swim in; 
But not a sign of women. 
There were just four hundred men at 
Rumson Creek. 


SALEM: (handing BEN three little sacks) 
Here's your gold, Ben. It weighs 28 


ounces 


BEN: 28 ounces. My, my! Salem, them’s 
the kindest words you ever said. (He 
starts across the stage and comes face to 
face with MIKE, STEVE and SANDY.) 


Mike: You must've quite a bit o' gold 
piled up by now, Ben. 


BEN: Maybe yes, maybe no. What are 
you gettin’ at? 


mike: Salem will tell you, Ben. We've 
come to you too many times and you 
won't listen to us so we've asked Salem 
to talk to you on our behalf. Go ahead, 
Salem 


saLem: Well, Ben, there’s a problem in 
town, a problem you have to face... . 


MIKE: There's four hundred of us here 
now, Ben. Four hundred men and one 
female. Your daughter. Four hundred to 
one in some ways is a bad thing and in 
others it’s a whole lot worse. It’s one 
thing missing what you ain't got and it’s 
another thing seein’ what you ain’t got. 
Ain't that so, Steve? 


steve: Yeah, that’s so. 


mike: Now tell him about the pile o’ . 


gold, Salem 
SALEM: You sec, Ben... 


MIKE: You've got enough money now, 
Ben, so send her East. We don’t want 





nothin’ to happen to her. But as sure as 
you're standin’ here .. . 


BEN: As sure as I’m standin’ here, 
nothin’s gonna happen to her. What's 
the matter with you fellas? How can 
you ask me to send a little child way 
back East all alone? She ain't old 
enough. When she’s growed up she'll go. 


sanpy: Gol durn, she’s growed up 
enough to cost me ! 

mike: Wait a minute, Sandy, let Salem 
tell him. 


SALEM: Sandy here was out in the 
woods, Ben 


MIKE: Yeah, all alone in the hills. And 
he ran into her! There was no one 
around. Just the two o’ them. 


BEN: And what happened? 


mike: Nothin’. That's what happened. 
Nothin’. But the poor lad almost burst 
his boiler. After he passed her, his hand 
got to tremblin’ so he dropped all his 
dust and the wind came along and blew 
it away. 


sanpy: Cost me fifty dollars! A full 
day’s diggin’s! 


MIKE: Send her East, Ben! 


BEN: No! I told you before and I’m 
tellin’ you again. No! I'll send her East 
when I want her to go and not a mo- 
ment sooner. Do you understand? As for 
your fifty dollars, Sandy, next time the 
wind comes up, hold on tighter. (He 
exits, The MEN grin sheepishly.) 


jake: 28 ounces he took in today. More 
color than I seen in a month. 


crocker: Tell you what, Jake, my boy. 
You can take over my forty feet tomor- 
row. It’s a good claim, but I'm headin’ 
farther up the mountain. 


os 


JAKE: No, thanks, Crocker. Tomorrow 
I'm goin’ for bedrock. (At the mention 
of bedrock, they atv look up at him 
tearfully.) 


crocker: Don’t dig under rock. You 
can get all crushed up. 


JAKE: I gotta do somethin’! I’m goin’ 


crazy! 


REUBEN: Why don’t you get that Mexi- 
can who lives over the hill to work for 
you? Them Mexicans have a lot o 
know-how 


, 


yake: I asked him, He won't. 


REUBEN: Tell him he’s gotta! Damn 
Mexicans! When they gonna learn this 
ain't their land any more! (JENNIFER 
enters. She is now wearing a gingham 
dress.) 


JENNIFER: Salem, did the Indian come 
in. from San Francisco today? (Cheer- 
fully to the others) Howdy. 


saALEM: Good afternoon. (They all back 
away from her saying nothing.) 


JENNIFER: Did he bring back the laun- 
dry? 


SALEM: Next month. 


sanpy: Why don’t you stay home and 


? 


do your own washin’? (He turns on his 


heel, exits into the saloon.) 


JENNIFER: What's got into him, Mike? 
(mike backs away) Crocker, what's the 

? (crocKER backs away) Jake, why 
is . ? (jake backs away) Salem, 
what's the matter with everyone around 
here? These bummers are gettin’ stranger 
and stranger every dav. (Sings “What’s 
Goin’ On Here?’’) 


I've been to lots o’ towns before 
But this one is by far the most be- 
wild’ rin’, 


E 


Jennifer: What's goin’ on? What's 
in the air? 

The way this town’s behavin’ is 
enough to make a person tear her 


hair. j 


(James Mitchell; Ralph Bunker, 
Olga San Juan, John Randolph, 
Rufus Smith, Gordon Dilworth) 
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I never seen so many growed-up people 
Actin’ like a bunch o’ children. 

What's goin’ on? What's in the air? 
The way this town’s behavin’ is enough 
To make a person tear her hair 


I sit down to tie my shoe 

And ev'ry single time I do 

I'm circled by a hundred men or more 
What's goin’ on here? What's goin’ on? 
Ain't no one ever seen a shoe before? 


Liftin’ me across the mud 

A miner dropped me with a thud 

And said he'd never pick me up again 
What's goin’ on here? What's goin’ on? 
I only weigh a hundred nine or ten 

I never seen a camp so crazy 

They must've all had too much sun. 


When the days are hot as steam 

And ev'ry one goes in the stream, 

When I 
and run 


jump in they all jump out 


Oh, what's goin’ on here? What's goin’ 
on here? 


What did I done? 


No one will walk with me. 
Everyone leaves me high and dry 
No one will talk with me 
Tell me why, why, why? 
MIKE: (gently) Y'see, Jen, you may 
have noticed that with the exception of 
everybody here is 
o’ the opposite gender 
it means that 


yourself, practically 
It means—vwell, 
when little boys start 
findin’ out that little girls ain't little 
boys, they start lookin’ for little girls 
and—well. Damn it! If your father had 
to have a daughter, why couldn't it have 
been a boy! Do you understand ? 


JENNIFER: No! (bewildered) 
goin’-on here? (Sings) 


What's 


Once I asked a miner if 

He'd rub my neck ‘cause it was stiff 
And feelin’ like the handle of a mop. 
What's goin’ on here? What's goin’ on? 
I couldn't get the crazy fool to stop. 


Of all the camps that I have been to 
I never had so little fun 


Yesterday I passed a man 

Who asked me how to clean a pan, 

When I bent over, lordy, did he run 

Oh, what's goin’ on here? What's goin’ 
on here? 

What did I done? 


(By this time all the men have left in 
despair except SALEM 


SALEM: Jennifer, I'm closing up now 
Do you need anything? 


JENNIFER: A couple o’ pounds o coffee. 
(SALEM enters the store as JULIO VAL- 
VERAS comes running on. He is carrying 
a bright red laundry bag. juLio is in his 
middle twenties. He has the dark com- 


plexion of his Mexican heritage. His 
face is kind and sensitive but his eyes 
burn intensely. At the moment he is 
limping. JAKE and mike who have ex- 
ited while JENNIFER was singing, enter 
from the bar.) 


juLio: (trying hard to conceal the pain 
his foot is causing him) Good evening, 
Senors, Senorita. 


JENNIFER: Hello 
jake: What happened to you? 


yutto: Running, Senor. I suddenly re- 
member Indian comes today for laundry 
So, I start running. All the way from 
my cabin. Two miles I run. And run 


my toe right into a rock. 


JENNIFER: 
Maybe 
I'll see 


Ooo! Gee, that can hurt. 
Salem’s got somethin’ for it 
junio: Gracias. (JENNIFER exils into 
the store. yuLio takes off his boot and 
sits down on the porch.) 


MIKE: Julio, you Mexicans’ve been 


around here a long time 
yutio: Tong before you, Senor 


mtke: That's what I say. Now, tell me, 
old man, would you ever've heard o’ the 
lake o’ gold that’s hidden up north? 


juuio: Si. I heard of it 
MIKE: (fo JAKE) What did I tell you. 


jutro: I heard about it from people 
who have friends who go looking for it 
and get frozen to death 
fallen 


(MIKE is crest- 


JAKE: (laughing) Come on, Mike. Let's 
get at that steak while it’s still lying 
(They exit. juLi0 rubs his toe a 
moment. JENNIFER enters with @ small 
bottle.) 


down 


JENNIFER: Here. Let me paint it for 
you. (He swings his leg onto the porch 


She sits down and starts painting it.) 


yutio: Gracias. I don’t mean to take 
your time. 


JENNIFER: I got nothin’ to do. 


SALEM: (entering) Fifty cents for that, 
Julio. 


yuo: (handing him money) Senor 
Trumbull, here’s my laundry for Indian 
(He goes to his laundry bag.) 


SALEM: You're too late. He's been and 
gone. 


jutro: Gone? You mean I ran all the 


way down here and smashed my toe for 
nothing ? 


saLcem: If that’s what you ran for, you 
did for certain. (juLto kicks the bag in 
rage and then grimaces with pain.) 


JENNIFER: Bring back your toe. (He 


does as SALEM exits, into the store.) 
yutio: Two miles for nothin’! 


JENNIFER: It’s your own fault. Why do 
vou live so far out? 


jyutio: Why do you think? Because I 
like it? I'm all alone out there. I'm not 
used to that. I come from a family of 
I'm used to crowds. But what 
can I do? If I dig near them and I 
strike it good, they jump my claim. I 
have no rights to fight back. This is 
gringo land now. Not Mexican. One time 
all this was part of Mexico. I'm a citi- 
zen. Suddenly a few years ago they start 
fighting in some place called Texas. (he 
snaps his fingers) I'm a foreigner. 


fourteen 


JENNIFER: Why don't you team up with 


one o' them? Maybe it'd be easier. 


junio: I don’t work for them. I work 
for nobody. I have Castillian blood. Cas- 
tillians don’t work for people. My grand- 
father was a nobleman. You can tell I 
have noble blood ? 


JENNIFER looking him over) Not 


especially 


junio: You'll see it when I walk. (He 
starts to put on his boot.) Que cosa! My 
toe feels good. What's this medicine 


called ? 


JENNIFER looking at the bottle) I 


don't krow 


yutso: It’s not written on the bottle? 
JENNIFER: Sure 


yutio: What's it say? 


jenntrer: You'll have to wait a couple 


o years before I can tell you that 


jutro: What do you mean? 


JENNtFER: (flaring up suddenly) I can't 
read, that's what I mean. 


jyutso: I'm sorry. 


JENNIFER: At least, right now I can’t. 
But some day soon I’m goin’ East to 
schooi 


jyuxio: You're lucky. To read and write, 
that’s what I want more than anything 
in the world 


JenniFeR: You can't read _ neither? 


That's wonderful! 


yutso: No. I am an idiot, like you. But 
I'm not going to be forever, I can tell 
you. Someday me and all my little 
brothers and sisters, we all read and 
write like geniuses. I dig enough gold 
and buy back our land for us to live on 
You ever hear of Palos Verdes? 


JeEnNiFeR: No. 
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juLio: It’s a place in California. Hills 
like green clouds, looking down over the 
sea. That's where I build my rancho. 


Jennirer: Sounds perfeckly wonderful. 
‘Cept it ain't gonna happen. 


yuLtio: Why not? 


yennirer: I heard too many men tellin’ 
tales about what they was goin’ to do 
when they left here. And.none of ‘em 
ever do it. 


junto: Well I, Senorita Jennifer, I, 
Julio Federico Juan Valenzuelo Valveras, 
I am going to do exactly what I say. 
Bring family, rancho, Palos Verdes, 
everything! Everybody's got a dream 
about something, even if it’s only about 
gold, like these gringos here. And some 
people get what they want. Why not 
me? Why not you? (The music begins 
under.) I tell you, one day I write you 
and ask you to come visit me. And 
you'H write me that you will. And I'll 
take -you all around my rancho, and tell 
you about my trip to Spain. And then 

. (JeEnntFER smiles at all this.) Don’t 
smile. All this is going to happen. And 
I have never been so sure in my whole 
life as I am right this minute. So what 
do you think of that? 


JENNIFER: Why right this minute? 


yutio: (He stares at her for a moment, 
making the discovery of why it all does 
seem suddenly real.) Because you listen. 
(Sings “I Talk to the Trees’) 


Julio: I will tell you all the books I've 
read 
And the way I met the King of France. 
Then I'll send the servants off to bed; 
And I'll ask you for a dance. 


(Olga San Juan, Tony Bavaar) 
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I talk to the trees 

But they don’t listen to me. 
I talk to the stars 

But they never hear me. 


The breeze hasn't time 
To stop and hear what I say. 
I talk to them all in vain. 


But suddenly my words 
Reach someone else's ears; 
Touch someone else’s heartstrings, too. 


I tell you my dreams 
And while you're list’ning to me, 
I suddenly see them come true. 


I can see us on an April night 
Sipping brandy underneath the stars. 
Reading poems in the candle light 
To the strumming of guitars. 


I will tell you all the books I've read; 
And the way I met the King of France. 
Then I'll send the servants off to bed; 
And I'll ask you for a dance. 


(He bows to her, inviting her to dance. 
She has never danced before with a 
man, and though she tries, and enjoys 
it, she not only trips all over herself, 
but unfortunately all over him. How- 
ever, he is gallant and he carries it off 
with a gracious smile as if she were the 
nimblest of partners. When the dance 
ends, they are standing facing each 
other, caught in the emotion of which 
they are both aware.) 


But suddenly my words 
Reach someone else’s car; 
Touch someone else’s heartstrings, too. 
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I tell you my dreams 
And while you're list’ning to me, 
I suddenly see them come true. 


Buenas noches, Senonta. (He bows low. 
She tries to curtsy in response, but the 
curtsy comes out a squat. He starts to 
walk off, then suddenly turns back to 
her.) You see how I walk? That’s Cas- 
tillian. (He exits. She stands looking 
after him in a daze, then she suddenly 
notices his laundry bag. She runs to him 
and is about to call after him when she 
stops. A thought comes to her. Clutching 
the laundry bag as if it were her most 
cherished possession, which it probably 
is, she goes to SALEM'S store and 
knocks.) 


JENNIFER: Salem! 


SALEM: (from outside) You still here? 


JENNIFER: I forgot somethin’. I need 
two cakes o’ washin’ soap. (Sings) 


I talk to the trees 

But they don’t listen to me. 
I talk to the stars 

But they never hear me. 


The breeze hasn't time 
To stop and hear what I say. 
I talk to them all in vain. 


But suddenly my words 
Reach someone else’s car; 
Touch someone else’s heartstrings too. 


I tell you my dreams... 





(MIKE, CROCKER, STEVE, SANDY and 
the others enter. They stop when they 
see her.) 
CROCKER: (coming forward) Jennifer, 
we have somethin’ we'd like to say to 


you 


JENNIFER: (paying no attention) Say it 


CROCKER: (roaring) We don't want to 
see you around this store again! You 


understand ? 


MIKE: If you got shoppin’ to do, do it in 


the afternoon 


when we ain't here! 


Please 


steve: And keep away from the dig- 
gin's. "Cause if you come around, we're 
gonna walk away. (SALEM enters from 
the store and drops the two cakes of 


soap into her lap. 


JENNtFER: Gracias. (She takes the laun- 
dry bag and the soap and starts to leave, 
still entranced.) Buenas noches, fellers 
(There is a quiet moment after she goes 
The sky has become dark with night and 
in spite of themselves the men are aware 
of the memories of home her feminine 
presence has evoked.) 


steve: You know it’s funny 


She's get- 
tin’ to look more like my wife every day 


MIKE: There was a famine in Ireland 
when I left. No potatoes. But I had a 
girl. Now what made me think I couldn't 
live without potatoes? 


sanpy: Criminy! What food! Will you 
tell me what part o’ the horse that was 
supposed to be we et? 


jake: Them was the stirrups. 


MIKE: I know there's a lake o’ gold in 
them hills or where would the idea’ve 
come from? And one o’ these days I’m 
gonna set out and search those black 
hills till I find it. Then I'll scoop up a 
fortune in me hat and go sailin’ home 
to Ireland. {BEN enters, looks around 
till he finds sanvy.) 


BEN: (going to him) Sandy 
sanpy: O hello Mr. Mayor. 


BEN: Here's your fifty dollars. (HE 
hands it out. sanpy for a moment 
doesn’t take it.) Go ahead . take it 
(sanpy does.) I don’t want nobody 
made miserable in my town because of a 
Rumson. 


sanvy: I wish vou'd use the fifty bucks 
to send her East. Criminy, Ben, you're 
our friend. Why are ya bein’ so tough? 


BEN: Everything’ll be all right. When 
you fellas build your cabins it won't be 
so bad. It’s sleepin’ on the hard ground 


that does it 
softer things 


Gets you thinking about 


crocker: Who cares about a bloomin’ 
cabin. What we need is a place fo? us 
gentlemen to go in the evening to have 
a little unclean fun 


yake: Don't you worry, Crocker. One 
o these days I'm gonna find a nugget 
the size of your big dumb head. And 
you know what I'm gonna do? I'm 
gonna open the finest music hall west 
of the Rockies and my little Cherry is 
gonna bring up the prettiest gang of 
fandangos that ever turned hands into 
paws. And some o’ them French and 
Eve-talian gals that dance on their big 
toe 


MIKE: Find your nugget, lad. The sus- 
pense is killin’ us. Glory be to God, ‘tis 
a cold wind tonight. The worse I ever 
seen 


BEN sitting down on the stool in the 
far corner) Yeah, it’s pretty cold but I 
seen worse. One time up in Canada the 
wind got so cold it froze the words as 
they came outta your mouth. Used to 
have to put ‘em on the fire to find out 
what the other fella was talkin’ about 


(The men begin pacing up and down, 
each in his own world and in his own 
special loneliness. Suddenly pete, as if 
in an effort to find something to do with 
himself, starts to do a jig. A few of the 
others pick it up. For a moment it would 
seem that they are on their way to for- 
getting themselves when suddenly they 
one by one stop hopelessly and return to 
pacing up and down 


BEN: Years ago I left my wife and 
baby and went out in the world to make 
my fortune. All I had was four dollars 
and a touch of asthma. Came home 
three years later and I still had the 
asthma. But I didn’t have a wife. She 
was walkin’ the green fields of heaven 
Made up my mind right then and there 
to keep my eye on what I had left. 
Jennifer. Do you understand? 


MIKE: Play somethin’ Ben. 


BEN: What kind o’ somethin’? 
MIke: Somethin’ about us. 
BEN: (Sings “They Call the Wind 


Maria.” As he does the curtains cross 
slowly behind him and the men.) 


Away out here they got a name 
For wind and rain and fire; 

The rain is Tess, the fire’s Jo, 
And they call the wind Maria 
Maria blows the stars around 
And sends the clouds a-flyin’, 
Maria makes the mountains sound 
Like folks were up there dyin’. 


Maria! 
Maria! 


Maria! Thev call the wind 


Before I knew Maria's name 

And heard her wail and whinin’ 

I had a girl and she had me 

And the sun was always shinin’, 
But then one day < left my girl, 

I left her far behind me 

And now I'm lost, so goldurn lost 
Not even God can find me 


Maria! 
Maria! 


Maria! They call the wind 


Out here they got a name for rain 
For wind and fire only. 

But when you're lost and al) alone 
There ain't no word but lonely. 
And I'm a lost and lonely man 
Without a star to guide me 
Maria, blow my love to me; 

I need my girl beside me 


Maria! 
Maria' 


Maria! Maria! Blow my love to me! 


Maria! They call the wind 


(The lights dim out 


ACT ONE 


Scene 4 


SCENE Rumson’s 


cabin. A_ typical 
miner's cabin 6f the period. There is a 
door to the rear, a strange box in the 
corner, a crude table with two chairs 
against ut. The table is set for supper. 


There is a laundry bag on the floor 
rime: Two months later 


AT RISE JENNIFER ts preparing supper 


at the stove 


JENNIFER: Pa! Supper’s on! (BEN en- 
ters. He is carrying a large sign. On it, 


it says: RUMSON Population 900.) 


BeN: Look at this, Jen. Ain't it pretty? 
JENNIFER: Yeah, what's it say? 
BEN: Rumson. Population 900 


JENNIFER: How do you know? 


BEN: Salem told me. He painted it. In 
a few days, we're gonna be a coach stop 
There'll be more people comin’ all the 
time and we gotta have a sign for ‘em 
I tell ya, what with Jake hittin’ a pocket 
and buildin’ a music hall, Rumson’s 
gettin’ to be a first-class town. Rumson 
Criminy, I never thought there'd be any- 
thing named after me but a grave. What 
are we havin’ for supper? 


JEnNiFeER: The end of what we had the 
front of yesterday. (BEN puts the sign 
down. His eyes fall on the laundry bag. 
He picks it up and dumps the contents 
on the floor 





BEN: Sufferin’ Moses, is that another 
sack o’ that Mexican’s laundry? It must 
be the tenth bag I seen around here in 
two months. What the hell does he do, 
change his shirt every week? 


JENNIFER: I was only doin’ him a favor. 
What am I supposed to do with myself 
when you're out at the diggin’s? No- 
body’ll even talk to me. 


Ben: At first I didn’t say nothin’. But 
week after week ain’ no favor any more. 
It ain't proper washin’ clothes for some- 
one you ain't related to. Shucks, it ain’t 
ladylike. Your mother wouldn’t've done 
it! 
JENNIFER: What are you talkin’ about? 
You told me yourself she done your 
washin’ once before you was married 


BEN: She was a grown woman. You're 


a child! 


JENNIFER: Damn it! I ain’t no child. 
That's what you keep sayin’ but I ain’t. 
I'm feelin’ 
more adulterous all the time! (BEN looks 
at her, completely stunned.) 


I'm a growed-up person 


BEN after a moment, quietly) I don’t 
think that’s the right word. 


JENNIFER: (places a plate before him) 
Eat! 

BEN: (sadly 
was here 


I sure wish your mother 


JENNIFER: Tell me about how she was 


a lady, pa 
BEN: Again? 
JENNIFER: Please 


BEN: Well, she could read and she could 
write. And she could dance. And she 
talked softer than a leaf hittin’ water 
She was about the ladyest lady I ever 


seen 


JENNIFER: If she was such a lady, how 


come she married you? 


BEN: Well, I was pretty fancy dan of a 
feller in them days. (The music begins 
under 


JENNIFER: Gee, I wish I could’ve seen 
her. 


BEN: (after a moment) Sometimes I 
think I still do. 

(Sings “I Still See Elisa’) 

I still see Elisa; 

She keeps on returning 

As breathless and young as ever. 


I still hear Elisa, 
And still feel a yearning 
To hold her against me again. 


Her heart was made of holidays; 
Her smile was made of dawn. 
Her laughter was an April song 
That echoes on and on. 


Since I saw Elisa 

The shadows are falling 
The winter is calling above 
But I still see Elisa 
Whenever I dream of love 


(He rises and walks away from the table, 
lost in the past. The music continues. He 
starts again softly.) 

I still hear Elisa, 

And still feel a yearning 

To hold her against me again 


Her heart was made of holidays; 
Her smile was made of dawn 
Her laughter was an April song 
That echoes on and on. 


Since I saw Elisa 

The shadows are falling 
And winter is calling above 
But I still see Elisa 
Whenever I dream of love. 


Ben: I still see Elisa, 
And still feel a yearning 
To hold her against me again. 


(Eddie Dowling, Anne Crowley) 





He goes back to his chair. For a mo- 
ment they are both silent. When sud- 
denly, with great resolve, as if he has 
made an important decision, he turns to 
her.) 

Jennifer, I got somethin’ to tell you 
that’s gonna make you so happy you're 
gonna jump right through the roof 


JENNIFER: What, pa? 


BEN: That first coach that’s comin’ 
through in a couple o' days from San 
Francisco. You're gonna take it and go 
East 


JENNIFER: (stunned) Huh? 


BEN: You're gonna go East to school 
Like you always wanted to. The Doctor 
told me about a place back in Boston 
he’s got connections with. That's where 
you're gonna go 


JENNIFER: (trying to figure a way out 
Ain't you comin’ with me? 


BEN: Me? ‘Course I ain’t comin’ with 
you. I can’t leave my own town, can I? 
I'm gonna make this into a big city 


JENNIFER: Then why don’t I wait till 
they open up a school here ? 


BEN: A school? Are you star crazy? 
That'll be years. Cripes, we ain’t even 
got a dance hall here yet. You're goin’ 
East like I told you 

JENNIFER: But, pa, who's gonna cook 
for you and take care of you when you 
stumble in full of whiskey? Criminy, 
the other night I woke up and there you 
was buildin’ a fire under vour bed to 
keep yourself warm 


BEN: That's a damn lic! 


JENNIFER: You'll be all alone, pa. Nigat 
after night. And you know how black 


and bitter you get when you're all alone 


BEN: (thoughtfully) Yeah. (He gets up 
and takes his coat off the hook.) 


JENNIFER: Where you goin’? 
BEN: I’m gonna take a walk. 


JENNIFER: What are you gonna do 


about me? 


BEN: Clean up the cabin and go to bed. 
(He exits. She kneels down and starts 
putting the laundry back into the bag. 
The music begins under. She picks up a 
pair of Julio’s trousers and looks at them 
longingly.) 


JENNIFER: (Sings “How Can I Wait?”) 
I wish his legs was in these pants; 

His feet was in these socks. 

I wish his arms was in this shirt. 

And all of him was here. 


I wish his hands was in these sleeves, 
His face was in this towel. 
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I wish himself was in this bag 
And all of him was here. 


I wish I knew why every night 

I ache and miss him so. . 

(Spoken) 

Especially when I'm gonna see him again 
tomorrow by the ravine 

(Sings) 


Where we always go 


How can I wait, can I wait till tomorrow 
comes? 

How can I live till tomorrow comes? 

How can I make every minute fly 

Till that shinin’ moment when 

I'll be seein’ him again ? 


I'm gonna dic, 

Gonna die or be old and gray! 

Why is tomorrow so far away? 

How can‘I talk, can I breathe, can I eat? 

What can I do. with my hands and my 
feet? 

How can I wait, can I wait till tomor- 
row comes? 


Starlight, go away, fade away, blow 
away ! 
Sunrise come again, make a new sunny 


day! 


Oh, what can I do, can I think about? 
How can my heart keep from jumpin’ 
out? ° 
How can I sleep, couldn't sleep if I tried ! 
Where can I run till I run to his side? 
How can I wait till tomorrow comes? 
(She picks up his shirt and bows to it 
as he had bowed to her that day two 
months before when they first met. Then 
she runs around and, like a child playing 
a game, curtsies as she had done to him 
She dances around with the shirt in simi- 
lar fashion to the way she danced with 
him in front of the store. Having danced 
herself out, and weary with anticipation, 
she once again looks entreatingly up to 
the heavens and sings.) 
Starlight, go away, fade away, blow 
away ! 


Sunrise come again, make a new sunny 
day! 


Oh, what can I do, can I think about? 
How can my heart keep from jumpin’ 
out? 
How can I sleep, couldn't sleep if I 
tried ! 
Where can I run till I run to his side? 
How can I wait till tomorrow comes! 
(She takes the shirt and throws the 
sleeves over her shoulder as if it were he 
embracing her. Lost in the rapture of the 
moment, she doesn’t see BEN enter. BEN 
sizes up the situation, walks over to her, 
and taking the two sleeves, pulls her to 
him.) 


BEN: You know where you're goin’, 
don’t you? East! (A look of disaster 
comes over her face as the lights black 
out.) 


ACT ONE 


Scene 5 


scene: A hillside near Rumson. There 
is a tent and a small fire before it. 


Time: Two nights later 


AT RISE: SARAH @nd ELIZABETH WOOD- 
LING are seated on crude stools beside 
the fire. Jacos is standing to one side 
looking into the distance. JACOB is a 
large monotonous fellow in his middle 
thirties. He is dressed like an itinerant 
minister with a long, black coat and 
flat-topped broad-brimmed hat. His face 
is framed by a neat but singularly un- 
attractive beard going from ear to chin 
fo ear. ELIZABETH and SARAH are about 
thirty. SARAH is a smug patronizing little 
woman with cold and relentless eyes 
ELIZABETH is attractive but her physical 
endowments unfortunately do not include 
a large amount of brains 


ELIZABETH ( singing Where are we 


goin’? 


yacos: I don't know 


saran: Where are we headin’? 


jyacos: I'm not certain. All I know is 
we are on Our way 


When will we be there? 


SARAH 


yacos: I don’t know 


saran: When will we get there? 


yacos: I'm not certain 


ELIZABETH and saran: All he knows is 
we are on our way 


jac OB: 
Couldn't reckon 
Where we are 
There's a cloud 


Under ev'ry star 
ELIZABETH: Where are we goin’? 


jyacos: (talking, the music fades out) 
I told you I don’t know. As soon as this 
fog and mist rises, I'll be able to see 


what's below the hill. 
ELIZABETH: What hill? 


saRAH: The one we've been sitting on. 
Really, Elizabeth ! 


ELIZABETH: (hotly) It just so happens 
I was carrying too much to even notice 
where we were going. 


sarau: I'm sorry. I couldn’t help you, 
Elizabeth. I had to carry my baby. 


ELIZABETH: You and your baby! He’s 
just your excuse for me doing all the 
work. 


SARAH: What? 
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ELIZABETH: You're as useless as a milk- 
can in a bullpen. 


SARAH: What? 


evizaBetTuH: I said you don't do any- 
thing. You make me carry the tent, the 
guns, the food across the plains, 
over the rivers, over the hills, down the 
hills 


SARAH: You have your nerve talking to 
me like that. What do you expect me ‘to 
do with a nine months old baby . . . put 
him down on the road and make him 
walk by himself? Why, I ought to. . . 


yacos: Quiet! Saints preserve us, will 
you two stop! Brigham Young has 
twenty-seven wives and I'll wager he 
doesn't have half the trouble I have 
with you two. Now apologize to each 
other and then hold your tongues! Both 
of you! (He returns to looking in the 
distance 


sARAH: I'm sorry, Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH I'm sorry too, Sarah. I 


shouldn't have said what you are. 


yacos: The fog is rising a bit. I think 
I see a camp on the next hill. It must 
be Rumson Town. We'll travel over in 
the morning. (They return to the fire.) 


ELIZABETH: Suppose they chase us out 


like all the other towns we've been in? 


yacos: Then we'll move on till we find 


sanctuary 


SARAH putting her arm around his 
shoulder) Would you like some hot corn 
soup, dear Jacob? 


JACOB wearily) That would be very 


nice, Sarah. Thank you. 


SARAH: Elizabeth, heat up the corn 


soup 
ELIZABETH: (quick to protest) But- 


SARAH: I have to look at the baby. (She 
exits into the tent. yacos drops to his 
knees and clasps his hands in frayer.) 


yacos: Oh, Lord, we thank you for our 
deliverance from . 


ELIZABETH: (going to him) Jacob, don’t 
you think I could have a child? 


yacos: What? 


ELIZABETH: I said, don’t you think I 
could have a child? 


yacos: Of course, Elizabeth. You're a 
strong young woman. (He returns to his 
prayer) We thank thee for our 
deliverance from .. . 


ELIZABETH: But, Jacob, you have to 


help me. I can’t do it alone. 
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yacos: All in good time, my dear. (Goes 
back to his prayer) We thank thee for 
our deliverance from . . . 


ELIZABETH: Do you think tonight would 
be a good time, Jacob? You always sleep 
in the tent with Sarah to keep the baby 
warm, but 


yacos: Will you please be quiet, Eliza- 
beth. Can't you see I’m trying to medi- 
tate? 


SARAH: (entering) He’s sleeping peace- 
fully. Elizabeth, didn’t you give Jacob 
his soup? 


ELIZABETH: I can’t go any faster, Sarah. 
I'm tired. Do you realize what I've been 
carrving don't do any- 
thing You make me carry the tent, 
the guns, the food 


today? You 


across the plains, 
over the rivers, over the hills, down the 


hills 


SARAH: You have your nerve talking to 
me like that. What do you expect me to 
do with a nine months old baby, put 
him down on the road and make him 


walk by himself? Why, I ought to 


yacos: Quiet! How can I thank God 
for all my blessings with you two bark- 
ing at each other? Both of you join me 


SARAH: Of course, Jacob 


ELIZABETH: Yes, Jacob. (The three kneel 


together. The music begins under.) 


ELIZABETH, 
“Trio” ) 


SARAH & JACOB: (sing 


Night is stealing over and we clasp hands 
to pray 

For a dawn of splendor and a glorious 
day 


May our tomorrow 

Come without sorrow. 

Be it so we ever hope and pray, hope 
and pray 

(The music continues and, JACOB & ELIZ- 

ABETH repeat their verse. SARAH lifts her 

head and as they sing she gives musical 

expression to her thoughts.) 


SARAH: 

Poor dear Elizabeth, her life is far from 
fine, 

But what care I? She is no relative of 
mine. 

She should have thought before she wore 
her wedding gown. 

But no, she went ahead 

Made her bed, 

Now she can’t lie down 

The dear is always work 

Always working; 

And that is just how its gonna stay. 

Least that’s what I shall 


(Joining jacos and ELIZABETH.) 
THE THREE: Ever hope and pray, hope 
and pray. 


(Now SARAH and JACOB sing in unison 
and e.izaBetH looks up and we hear 
what's on her mind.) 


ELIZABETH : 

I have some lovely dreams I'm longing 
to come true; 

We're on a lake of ice and Sarah's fall- 
ing through. 

Or else we're on a hilltop looking at the 
view ; 

A happy three are we, 

Suddenly 

Whoops! There’re only two 

(Singing ) 

And wouldn't it be charming 

When we're farming 

If she were cut down with all the hay? 

For that harvest I'll 

(Joining Jacos and SARAH) 

THE THREE: 

Ever hope and pray, hope and pray 

Amen! 

(They rise. JACOB and SARAH exit into 

the tent. evizaBetH looks after them 

longingly, then sits forlornly by the fire 

as the lights dim out.) 


ACT ONE 
Scene 6 


SCENE: pUTCHIE’s saloon. This is a typi- 
cal, crudely fashioned saloon of the 
period, with a bar and railing on one 
side of the swinging doors and an iron 
stove on the other. 


TimE: The following Sunday morning. 


AT RISE: DUTCHIE is behind the bar. On 
the bar is a sign saying “NO LICKER 
COURT IN SHESHUN.” In front of the 
bar tied to a chair is REUBEN SLOANE. 
A few of the men are sitting around a 
table near him. On the opposite side 
BEN sits behind an impromptu judge's 
stand. BEN is strumming his banjo and 
singing 


BEN: (Sings ““Rumson.”’) 

Seven hundred prayed to God on Sun- 
day mornin’, 

Seven hundred said a prayer on Sunday 
mornin’, 

And the one who said it quicker 

Was first to reach the liquor; 

What a noisy day it was at Rumson 
Camp. 


Oh, they held the court o’ law on Sun- 
day mornin’, 

Oh, they held the court o’ law on Sun- 
day mornin’, 

If they found you guilty Sunday 

You didn’t dig on Monday; 

You were busy bein’ hung at Rumson 
Camp. 

(The men at the table all laugh at the 

last line. The music continues as one of 

the miners gets up and does an im- 
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promptu eccentric 
MIKE enters 


dance. At the end, 


mike: Good mornin’, gentlemen. (The 
He hands 


Here y'are, Sloane. 
Here’s a letter from your widow 


men ad lib good morning 
SLOANE a letter) 


SLOANE: Daman it, I tell ya I had nothin’ 
to do with it. I never touched the money. 
It was that greaser over the hill. Them 
Mexicans are always stealin’. He oughtta 


be lynched 


BEN: Look here, Sloane. In this town 
you get accused for whatcha done, not 
for whatcha are. I'll shoot everybody in 
sight if I have to. There ain’t gonna be 
no violence around here. (He pours him- 
self a drink.) 


MIke: That's tellin’ ‘em, Ben. Dutchiec, 
give a me a shot o’ breakfast. 


BEN: No liquor, Mike. There’s a court 
in session 


mike: You're drinkin’ 
BEN: I'm the Judge 


MIKE: You're always the Judge. Where's 
the jury? 


BEN: In the outhouse, comin’ to a de- 
cision. (The TWELVE JURYMEN enter be- 
tween the swinging doors. They include 
the DOCTOR, STEVE, SANDY, SALEM, 
crocKER. They sit themselves on a bench 
in front of the bar, their hats off in 
respect for the solemnity of the moment 
CROCKER seems to be the foreman.) 
Gentlemen o° the jury, have 


you reached a verdict about this crook? 


( Rising 


crocker: ‘Ere you are, your ‘onor. (He 
hands him a slip of paper..zen looks at 
it, then turns inquiringly to Crocker 
CROCKER whispers something in his ear 
and sits down.) 


BEN: Reuben Sloane, you been accused 
o’ stealin’ gold from Eneto, Pete Billings 
and Hiram Henry. That's a mighty seri- 
ous crime. Worse’n murder. A man can 
defend himself. Gold can’t. You had a 
fair and impartial trial by a jury o’ 
twelve men and they have given me 
their decision. Reuben Sloane, this is the 
fifth day of September and in two 
months time we'll be deep into autumn 
The naggin’ heat that steamed after us 
all summer will be gone and forgotten 
For the cold arm o' winter won't be 
ready to pull us to her icy bosom. The 
November night will be blazin’ with a 
million stars and the leaves will be fallin’ 
gently down like little pieces of rainbow 
Here in Rumson we'll be preparin’ for 
the seasonal day o' Thanksgiving; the 
day we give thanks to the Almighty for 
the good fortune He brung us this year 
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We'll have turkey and cranberry sauce; 
mince pie and hot rum cake. And we'll 
sit together and throw a song o’ Thanks- 
giving to the hills and the world will be 
happy. But you, Reuben Sloane, you 
son of a bitch, you won't be here to see 
it. You been found guilty o’ stealin’ and 
by the order o’ this court you're gonna 
be hung tomorrow from the tallest tree 
in town. Now get this corn-cribbin’, 
shad-bellied, fodder-fudgin’ good for 
nothin’ out o' here! (Two men escort 
the loudly protesting sLOANE from the 
saloon as the rest head for the bar.) 


REUBEN: I didn't do it, I tell va! It 


was that Mexican over the hill! 


BEN: Court dismissed! (The MEN rush 
to the door, then suddenly stop as JacoB 
and SARAH, carrying her baby, and a 
FEW MEN enter. The_mMEN in the saloon 
all stand back in astonishment and stare 
at them.) 


mike: Criminy, a woman—and a little 
baby. (Finally steve comes forward.) 


steve: Lady, I been diggin’ up in the 
hills for two days and I got eighty dol- 
lars here in gold dust. I'll give it all to 
vou if you'll let me hold the baby 
(SARAH is hesitant.) 


yacos: It’s all right, Sarah. 


SARAH: No 
for it. 


I don’t want any money 


yacos: You'll hurt his feelings, Sarah 
Take it. (He takes the gold from steve 


steve takes the baby. The men crowd 
around him.) 


steve: Lordy, a little baby. 


sanpy: Git away and lemme look. 


jake: Look at them eyes. Glowin’ like 
he just hit pay dirt. 


MIKE: Maybe the little feller would like 
a drink. Dutchie, a jigger o’ your best. 


saraH: No, please! 


mike: It’s very good stuff, lady. Ain't 
no rotgut. 


sarau: No, no! (She hurriedly retrieves 
the baby.) 


yacos: Would anybody else care to hold 
the baby? (The MEN go into their 
pockets 


BEN: Wait a minute. Where do you 


folks come from? 


jyacos: We're from Illinois, originally 
My name is Jacob Woodling. This is my 


wife, Sarah 


BEN: How do you do? You're in Rum- 
son Camp, the fastest-growin’ community 
west of Skidderodomy Falls. I'm Ben 
Rumson, founder, mayor, judge, land 
commissioner and county clerk. You 


aimin’ to dig here? 


jyacos: I don’t know if this is a good 


place for us. You see 


BEN: Why, it’s a perfect place for you 
You'll be the first man with a wife that 


Ben: We'll sit together and throw a song o’ Thanksgiving to the hills and the world 


will be happy. But you, Reuben Stone, you son of a bitch, you won't be here to 
see it. 


(James Barton and miners) 





George Karger 


ever come to Rumson. Good climate for 
your baby too. Why, this town is so 
healthy we just had to hang a man to 
start a cemetery 


yacos: (hesitantly) Well, it sounds fine 


saLeEmM: Do you have all the mining 
equipment you require? 


yacos: Equipment? No, I’m afraid we 
don't 


satem: I own the general store. I can 
supply you 


JACOB 


outfit cost? 
saLem: About eight hundred dollars. 


yacos: We don’t have that much. (Sud- 
denly the doors swing open and ELIZA- 
BETH enters, loaded down with sacks of 
equipment. All eyes are upon her.) 


BEN: And who might this be? 


yacos: (uncertainly, as he and SARAH 
stand closer together) This is Elizabeth 
Woodling. 


BEN: Your sister? 
yacos: No. My wife. 
BEN: I thought this one was your wife. 


yacos: They both are. (All the men 
utter exclamations of “What?” “Huh?’’) 


steve: Holy Moses, they’re Mormons! 
mike: Nice work, old man! 


BEN: (after a moment) Woodling, I’m 
only speaking for myself, now. I don’t 
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How much would a complete 


—. 
—_— a 


give a damn how many wives you got 
from a religious point o’ view. If you 
was told to legalize your cheatin’, that’s 
your business. But it seems to me there’s 
something unfair about this. It ain't 
right. It ain’t right for these men— 
these good fine men here, to be without 
somethin’ that you got two of. Do you 
foller me? 


yacos: What do you suggest? 


BEN: Well, let’s be practical. You ain’t 
got no money to start minin’. But you 
got two women, which is more’n any- 
body else. Now, in the name o’ fair play 
and good business, you ought to get rid 
o’ one. That way the boys’ll be happy 
and you'll be able to outfit yourself. 


yacos: You mean sell one? 
BEN: Well, now that you mention it— 


yacos: But—but I’m married to both. 


BEN: You was married up in Mormon 
country. We ain’t Mormons. I don't 
know what the hell we are, but we ain’t 
Mormons. So your marriage don’t count 
here. We could hold a peaceful public 
auction right now and settle it. All you 
got to decide is which one you want to 
hold on to. 


MIKE: Very fair, Ben. (They at assent.) 


ELIZABETH: (suddenly) Jacob, I want 
to be sold! 


yacos: What? 


ELIZABETH: I want you to sell me. 
Please, Jacob, sell me. 


a eg eg 


Ben: It ain’t right for these men 
—these good fine men here, to be 
without somethin’ that you got 
two of. 

(Jan Sherwood, Joshua Wheeler, 
Marijane Maricle, James Barton) 


yacos: But, Elizabeth, you don’t know 
who you'll marry, what you'll get. 


ELIZABETH: I know what I've had. And 
I want you to sell me! Please, Jacob! 


yacos: Elizabeth, I don’t know if. . . 


SARAH: Jacob, we could heve a home. 
No more wandering. A home of .our own. 


yacos: (after a moment) Would you 
gentlemen mind if I meditate? 


BEN: Let the brother meditate. (The 
MEN remove their hats as jacos kneels 
down to meditate. Thirst, however, gets 
the better of Ben and he breaks the 
silence by turning to putcH1£) Dutchie, 
a slug o’ rye! Would either o’ you two 
ladies care for some refreshments? 


SARAH: No, thank you. 


ELIZABETH: (boldly) I would. I'd like a 
slug very much, please. (She sits down.) 


BEN: (to puTcHIE) Two slugs 


yacos: All right, we'll hold the auction, 
on one condition. I would like it held 
outside. There are more people out there. 
(They att exit) Elizabeth, you wait 
here. I don’t think it would be proper 
for you to be standing on. a block. If 
anybody wants to inspect you I'll send 
him in. (He exits. BEN goes to the bar 
and takes out a dozen or so small. bags 
of gold dust from his pockets and lines 
them up on the bar. putcute hands him 
a drink.) 


BEN: 
Look out, tonsils; 
Hold on, gums; 





Cover up, gizzard; 

Here she comes! 

He drinks it 

That was my father’s idea o° sayin’ grace 


(He pours one for her ) 


ELIZABETH: I wonder who'll get me 
BEN: Does it matter? 


ELIZABETH: Not much. I think I could 
live with anybody who only had one 
wife 


BEN: (turning to her) Is a widower all 
right? 


ELIZABETH: You? (He nods) Are you 
going to bid for me? 


BEN: Why not? I need someone to take 
care o’ me same as anyone else. My little 
daughter's all growed up and goin’ east 
to school, and I ain't much for bein’ 
alone. How about it, do you think you 
could? (eLizaBetn is silent 

ELIZABETH I don't know 
I don't know anything about you 


hesitantly 


BEN: Well, I'm just like everybody and 

just like nobody. You could do worse 

You could do better 

Sings “In Between’’) 

Oh, I'm younger than a crank who's 
pushin’ eighty; 

And I’m older than a punk o’ seventeen. 

I'm less than a lot are and more than 
some 


I'm in between 


Now I'm poorer than a man who's got 
a million; 

And I'm richer than a bum without a 
bean 

I've less than a lot have and more than 
some. 


I'm in between 


50 


I can soak up more rye whiskey 
Than can half the men you'll find. , 
But there's still another half who 
Can drink me dumb and blind 


As a lover I'd be way ahead o many; 

But there're many who are way ahead 
° me, 

And so, it will go with the man you get; 

An ordinary in-between he'll be; 

So why not me? 


Now I try to be polite before a lady; 

But I ain't no highfalutin’ European 

My manners are good but they ain't the 
cream 

I'm in between. 


Now I ain't exactly yellow 
Or the bravest man you'll see. 
I would fight a dozen Indians, 
If fifty were with me. 


There's a thousand ways o’ sayin’ what 
I'm sayin’ ; 


But I'll tell you plain and simple what 
I mean. 


I hope when you go to your room to- 
night 

And turn down the blankets I°!l be seen 

In between. 

SALEM: (offstage) Going . going. . 

BEN: (shouting) Wait a minute! Wait 

a minute! (He exits.) 


ELIZABETH: (holding up her drink) 
Look out tonsils . . . (She drinks it.) 
(JENNIFER enters backward, her eyes 
fastened on the ‘proceedings in the 
Square.) 


JENNIFER: (without turning, to anyone 
in’ particular) What's the crowd doin’ 
out there? 


ELIZABETH: They're having an auction 


Got a trim young filly 
To talk him silly. 

It’s Ben's weddin’ day 
today! 

(James Barton, Marijane 


Maricle and miners) 


JENNIFER: (she becomes aware that it 1s 
a woman's voice and turns) Who are 


you? 


ELIZABETH: (a little extra polite because 
My name is Elizabeth Wood- 


ling. Would you join me in a slug? 


of the rye 


No thanks. When did you 


blow into town? 


JENNIFER 


ELIZABETH: This morning. (A man 
comes in and inspects Elizabeth carefully 


and exits.) 
jyennirer: Say, what's goin’ on here? 


ELIZABETH It's very simple. They're 


auctioning me off 


JENNIFER Auctioning you off? You 


mean like you was pigfeed? 


ELIZABETH: I’m married to a Mormon 
who has two wives. The men didn’t think 
it was fair that he should have two when 
they had none. (A man enters to ap- 
praise Elizabeth) How do? (The man 
exis.) 


JENNIFER: You mean, you're supposed 
to marry the one that buys you? 


evizaBetTuH: Of course. What do you 
think I am? 


JENNIFER: But, gee, I thought people 
was supposed to love each other when 
they got married. Like my Pa and Ma. 
(saLem'’s voice is heard booming off- 


stage 


satem: Sold! (A bell rings. EvizaBeTu 
turns expectantly toward the door. One 
by one, all the men file in. No one says 
a word. They just enter, look at her 
casually, and take to a chair, a corner, 
a place at the bar. Finally, sen looks 
around, smiles broadly and sings.) 
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BEN: (Sings “Whoop-Ti-Ay’) 

Get the champagne poppin’! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Get the champagne poppin’! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Got a brand new honey 

To spend my money; 

It’s my weddin’ day. 

(A look of disgust and loathing comes 
over JENNIFER'S face. She turns and 
runs from the saloon. The MEN continue 
singing.) 


MEN: 

Get the corn bread cookin’ ! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Get the corn bread cookin’! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Got a blue-eyed daisy 

To drive him crazy; 

It’s Ben's weddin’ day. 


BEN: 


Oh, yippee-ay! Oh, yippee-ay! 

I'm feelin’ higher than a lark can sing! 
Oh, what a day! Oh, what a day! 

I'm feelin’ happy as a baby’s swing! 


MEN: 

Get the bow and fiddle! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Get the bow and fiddle! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Got a trim young filly 

To talk him silly. 

It's Ben’s weddin’ day today! 
It's Ben’s weddin’ day! 


Get the chowder boilin’ ! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Get the chowder boilin’! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Got a sweet perfumer 
To try his humor; 

It’s Ben’s weddin’ day! 


Get the whisky ,flowin’ ! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Get the whisky flowin’! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Got a sprig of clover 
To make him over; 

It’s Ben's weddin’ day! 


BEN: 

Oh, yippee-ay! Oh, yippee-ay! 

I'm feelin’ mighty as a redwood tree! 
Oh, what:a day! Oh, what a day! 
I'm feelin’ flighty as a bumblebee! 


MEN: 

Get the square dance caller! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Get the square dance caller! 
Whoop-ti-ay ! 

Got a fair-haired wonder 

To put him under; 

It’s Ben’s weddin’ day today! 

It’s Ben’s weddin’ day! 

(The music continues and a square dance 
begins, each man taking turns dancing 
with the “bride.” The dance goes faster 
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and faster till pen finally breaks in and 
claims his spouse, as the men kneel down 
and sing up to them.) 


MEN: It’s Ben’s weddin’ day! 


ACT ONE 
Scene 7 


SCBNE: Outside juLIo’s cabin. There’s 
a bench next to the door. 


Time: Just before dawn. 


AT RISE: JENNIFER has entered carrying 
a laundry bag and a travelling bag. She 
puts them down in front of the door and 
raps loudly. From inside JULIO is heard 
shouting sleepily in Spanish “Momento, 
Momento.” He opens the door. He barely 
has his clothes on. He enters closing the 
door behind him but stands in front of 
the door. He looks off from side to side 
to see that no one is around. 


JENNIFER: Buenas noches. 
jyuLto: Buenas noches. 
JENNIFER: I got your laundry. 


jyuuio: Gracias. 


Julio: We'll live on a 
hill where the angels 
play, 

Away from the world 
that we knew. 


(Nola Fairbanks, Tony 
Bavaar) 


JENNIFER: I had a little trouble with 
the red shirt. 


jyutio: Oh? 
JENNIFER: It’s yellow. 


jutto: Jennifer, what are you doing 
here? It’s dangerous. If anybody sees us 

. and at this time of night! Why 
aren’t you home? 


JENNIFER: I run away. From him and 
that woman. 


jyuuto: I heard what he did. When they 
told me I went to the ravine. I thought 
maybe you would come. Three hours I 
wait. I have happy news for you to 
make you feel better. Eneto, the Indian, 
come by and told me that he was in 
Sawyerville yesterday and saw the coach 
that’s comin’ in, all filled up with Senor 
Jake’s fandangos. Now maybe you don’t 
have to go away from town. 


JENNIFER: I am goin’ away. 
jyutio: What? 


JENNIFER: On that coach. What else 
can I do? I can’t live in the cabin with 
that creature he bought and I sure can’t 
stay here. Criminy, just ‘cause it’s gettin’ 
around we know each other, this whole 





town’s beginnin’ to boil! I’m no good 
for you, Julio. I'd get you in a lot of 
trouble.-( junio stands close to her. She 
suddenly goes into his arms) Don’t let 
me go away, Julio. Keep me with you 
(The music begins softly under 


yutio: Where can I take you, querida? 
Where can we go? Can I take you from 
camp to camp where you'll always have 
to live two miles out? And if we go 
where there’s a Mexican Colonia, any 
night someone could go crazy and start 
a riot. And if we go where I'm the only 
one, it is a small camp like this without 
women, and then it’s even worse for you 
That's not the way I want my wife to 
live. (She walks away) But, Jennifer, 
everything isn’t all bad. This town has 
a yellow lining. Even my claim, which 
is not so good, brings in a few ounces 
every day. By the end of next year I'll 
have enough to go south and you come 
back and then we go together 


JENNIFER: By the end of next year? I'll 
be almost eighteen 


junio: Not too old, querida. Not too 
old. (Sings “Carino Mio”) 

Carino mio, the ocean is deep; 

Carino mio, my love is deeper 

Carino mio, the north wind is strong; 
Carino mio, my love is stronger 


We'll live on a hill where the angels play; 
Away from the world that we knew; 


And I'll bring a rose to you every day; 
Carino mio, I’m living for you. 

(The music continues. In the distance 
a bell is heard ringing. Day is dawning 
around them.) 


JENNIFER: That must be the coach. I 
better get movin’! (She goes for her 
bag.) 


yuuio: I walk with you. 


JENNIFER: Are you crazy? Do you want 
them to see us together? .(She comes 
back to him. They stand looking at each 
other a moment) We really have a lot 
to look forward to, don’t we? 


junto: Si 


JENNIFER: That makes goin’ away eas- 
ier, don’t it? 


jyuuto: Si 
JENNIFER: Well, good-by 


yutio: Good-by. (She suddenly throws 


herself against him. He sings, comforting 
her.) 

We'll live on a hill where the angels play, 
Away from the world that we knew; 
And I'll bring a rose to you ev'ry day 
Carino mio, I'm living for you 

(She starts to exit leaving him standing 
in front of the door. Just as she is about 
to disappear she stops and looks back at 
him. With a smile he bows low. She tries 
to curtsy, then runs off.) 


Arrival of the Fandangos. 


ACT ONE 
Scene 8 


SCENE: On the way to the Square. Men 
are collecting from all corners of Rum- 
son. They bunch together, their eyes 
turned to the horizon. The coach bell 
that was heard in the distance in the 
previous scene by JENNIFER is now heard 
ringing louder and louder. 


MINERS 
In” 


There's a coach comin’ in! 


(Sing “There’s a Coach Comin’ 


If you listen you can hear 

It a clip-cloppin’ over the hill 
And the sound that you hear 

Is as good to your ear 

As the call of a wild whipperwill. 


There's a coach comin’ in! 

You can feel it gettin’ near. 

All at once and it bursts into view 

And it looks to your eye 

Like it fell from the sky, 

Like a coach full o’ dreams come true. 

For it's bringin’ me eyes that are moon- 
light ; 

And it’s carryin’ lips that are wine 

And it’s comin’ with arms that are pil- 
lows 


And this evenin’ it al! will be mine 


There's a coach comin’ in! 
Now it’s ridin’ in the clear 
And the sound of it grows to a din 
Now there ain't far to go! 
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Now they’re hollerin’ “whoa”! 
There's a coach comin’ in, 
There’s a coach comin’ and it’s in! 


It’s a clip-cloppin’ over the hill 
And the sound that you hear 

Is as good to your ear 

As the call of a wild whipperwill. 


There's a coach comin’ in! 

You can feel it gettin’ near, 

All at once and it bursts into view 
And it looks to your eye 

Like it fell from the sky, 

Like a coach full o’ dreams come true. 


For it’s bringin’ me eyes that are moon- 
light; 

And it’s carryin’ lips that are wine 

And it’s comin’ with arms that are pil- 
lows 

And this evenin’ it all will be mine. 


There’s a coach cornin’ in! 

Now it’s ridin’ in the clear 

And the sound of it grows to a din. 
Now there ain't far to go! 

Now they're hollerin’ “Whoa” ! 
There's a coach comin’ in, and 
The coach comin’ came today! 


ACT ONE 
Scene 9 


scene: The Square. Running along one 
side diagonally is the facade of Salem’s 
store. It is now a large emporium. The 
front of Dutchie’s Saloon is on the oppo- 
site. The coach is here. 


time: Immediately following. 


AT RISE: The Square is crowded. The 
DRIVER is seated where he should be. 
The music continues excitedly all under 
the following. CHERRY appears at the 
window. JAKE runs forward and opens 
the door. GHERRY steps out. She and 
JAKE embrace passionately. The MEN 
look on in silence as the 
GIRLS step out and move rhythmically 
through the men. After they are all out 
the coach is led off. The music swells 
and the FANDANGOS and MEN start danc- 
ing around together. 


wide-eyed 


BEN enters from the bar with ELIZABETH 
as the crowd begins to disburse. The 
COACHMAN enters and rings the bell and 
JENNIFER rushes on. She is carrying her 
travelling bag. When BEN sees JENNIFER 
he leaves ELIZABETH at the bar entrance 
and walks over to her. There is an awk- 
ward moment when neither says any- 
thing 


JENNIFER: Got the money for me, pa? 


BEN: Here. (He hands it to her)—and 
here's a letter from the doctor. 


JENNIFER: Thanks. (BEN stands waiting 
to embrace her but she makes no move- 
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ment in his direction. Instead, she turns 
and starts to exit after the COACHMAN, 
then she suddenly stops and runs back 
to him and into his arms. COACHMAN’S 
bell is heard ringing again. She disen- 
tangles herself and runs off.) 


(pen looks after her a moment. ELIzZA- 
BETH slips her atm through his and they 
walk into the saloon. juLio enters and 
stands, looking after Jennifer.) 


yuLIO: (sings) 

I tell you my dreams 

And while you're list’ning to me 

I suddenly see them come true. 

(From offstage, steve calls “Julio!” 
then sTEVE enters.) 


STEVE: Julio!, You know a lot about 
minin’. What happens when one end 
of a vein goes? 


jyuLio: Means pretty soon it dry up all 
over. Why? 


steve: I got a claim on the north hill. 
It ran out this mornin’ 


jyuuio: Santa Maria! (They look at each 
other for a moment, meaningfully. Then 
STEVE exits. yuLIo walks up and looks 
after where JENNIFER departed. His face 
is clouded with worry. He stands there, 


almost in a daze, as the CURTAIN FALLS. 


ACT TWO 
Scene | 


scene: Jake's Palace. It is a 


gaudy room. 


large, 
There is a bar running 

There are stairs at the 
entrance right, leading up to a balcony 
over the bar. On the balcony are doors 
leading to rooms 


along the rear 


There is an exit up 
right and one up left 


time: November, a year later. 


AT RISE: JAKE is playing and singing 
“HAND ME DOWN THAT CAN O° BEANS” 
as everyone dances 


JAKE: 

Hand me down that can o’ beans 
Hand me down that can o’ beans 
Hand me down that can o’ beans 
I'm throwin’ it away! 


Out the winder go the beans 
Out the winder go the beans 
Out the winder go the beans 
I had a lucky day! 


Mary! 

M-M-M-Mary! 

My sweet canary, 

We're goin’ out this evenin’!! 
Mary! 

M-M-M-Mary! 

I'm gonna take you out tonight! 


So 

Hand me down that can o’ beans 
Hand me down that can o’ beans 
Hand me down that can o’ beans 
I'm throwin’ it away! 


Out the winder go the beans 
Out the winder go the beans 
Out the winder go the beans 
Good times are here to stay! 


(Following the song a group of ciRLS 
appear to dance for the men. The dance 
ends abruptly as PETE comes forward 
and snatches one of the girls and takes 
her off as the MINERS protest.) 
You're 


jasper: Hey, Pete! 


things too far! 


carryin’ 


A MINER: Come on, Pete. Bring her 


back. Do you think vou're at home? 


steve: There's a man after my own 


heart. 

sanpy: The hell with her! Where's the 
French girl, Jake? 
(The minERS shout for SUZANNE 


Where's Suzanne? 


jake: You bummers don’t pay me so I 
can’t pay her so she don’t dance. That's 
where she is 


MINERS: Suzanne! Suzanne! We want 
Suzanne! (BEN enters from an offstage 
room followed by a sharply attired gam- 
bler named JANNEY.) 


BEN: What's all the screamin’ 
down here? 


about 
Sounds like a pack of 
coyottes in the mating season 


steve: It’s Suzanne, Ben. Jake won't 
let her dance. 


BEN: Why not, Jake? What right have 
you got deprivin’ these hard workin’ men 
of a little pleasure ? 


jake: I can’t pay her with 1.0.U.’s, 
Ben. That's all I get around here. 


BEN: Is that right! Well, you go up and 
tell that filet mignon to come down here 
and get her legs wavin’ or she’s gonna 
wake up lookin’ at hell through a nail 
hole. 


jake: Who's gonna pay her, Ben? 


BEN: (taking out a small bag of gold 
dust from his pocket) 1 am! 


ELIZABETH: Don’t, Ben! Why do you 
keep throwing all our money away? You 
bought the bank, the hotel, and most of 
the stores. You can’t keep the whole 


town alive by yourself. 


BEN: Elizabeth, honey, you're a fine 
wife. But when you butts into my busi- 
ness, I feel like holdin’ another auction 
Now why don’t you go and have a 
couple o’ drinks and enjoy yourself. 


yanney: If you'll excuse me from the 
game, Rumson, I'll be delighted to enter- 
tain Mrs. Rumson for you. 





BEN: I know you would, Janney, but 
you ain’t goin’ to. It’s bad enough you 
got your hands on my gold. (To 
crocker) Crocker, would you . mind 


takin’ care of Elizabeth for me tonight? 


crocker: Guv'nor, I'd be overjoyed and 
delighted. 


BEN: You better be careful, too. Come 
on, Jake, where's the girl? Bring ‘er 
down here and let's. raise a ruckus! If 
this town is dyin’, let’s go to heaven 
exhausted. (He exits up the stdircase 
followed by yanney. There is a fanfare 
in the orchestra.) 


jake: Ladies and gentlemen! Presenting 
the grand, unique, demoniac cdn-can 
dancer of Paris, France, in what spre as 
sheotin’ is her farewell performance ! 
Miss Mademoiselle Suzanne Duval f (She 
appears and dances. When the dance is 
over, most of the people ate lying: pros- 
trated with exhaustion on the { floor. 
CHERRY starts pulling them to | their 
feet.) ; 


; 
cHerry: Get up! All of you! Get up 
and get out! You have no money tb buy 
drinks and so I go to bed! 


yaxe: Yeah, fellers. It’s after five: a.m. 
We want to close early tonight. (}ULIo 
enters during Jake’s speech.) i 


jyutso: Senor Jake, I got a messagt that 
Mike Mooney was looking for me. Is 


he here? ; 


jake: Yeah, somewhere. Stand near a 
bottle and he'll turn up 
down at a table. The place emptiés ex- 


(yuLiof sits 


cept for ELIZABETH, CROCKER, JAKE, 
yuLio and a few others at the bar. a 
MAN called jor enters from the card 
room and moves toward the exit. \ MIKE 


enters behind him.) How'd vou do, Joe? 
joe: Clean 


jake: Well, there’s always tomé@rrow 


night 


I'm movin’ 


yor: No, there ain't | 


2 i 
yake: Where you goin’? 


yor: I dunno. Just movin’! Away for 
good. Well, so long, Jake! (The gusic 
hits and fades as EVERYONE in the oom 
stops dead in his tracks and stares athe 
man leaving. ELIZABETH and CROCKER 
seat themselves at a table downstage on 
the opposite side JULIO. MIKE 
MOONEY moves quietly over to where 
JULIO is sitting.) ] 


from 


mike: You're lookin’ a bit impoverished, 
Julio me boy. 


yuuio: Is that what 


tell me? 


you wanted to 


mike: No, lad, that’s not what I wanted 
to tell you. Did you see that man called 
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Newcastle 
week? 


who came into town last 


jutro: I heard of him. = 
mike: He was lost up north, Julio, and 
he saw the lake. 


jyutio: He was mountain mad. I heard 
him screaming two miles out. 


mike: But that’s what did it, lad. He 
looked down into the water and the 
dazzle drove him daft. He said it was 
like lookin’ at the moon from two feet 
away. I'm settin’ out to find it, Julio. 
But I need someone with me who knows 
the land. Someone like you 


jyuLio: You're crazy, senor. You can get 
lost in those mountains like that! (He 
snaps his fingers.) And they're cold 
mountains, with snow. You either freeze 
or go mad 


mike: Or you stay here and starve. I 
tell you, lad, we could be up and back 
before the snow ever falls. Back with 
enough gold to last us forever. 


yutto: No. (He rises and walks away 
The music begins softly. The lights in 
the palace are soft.) 


STEVE: (singing) 

Winter's comin’ on 

I feel it all around 

The leaves are movin’ faster along the 
ground 


This 
stand another 


CROCKER: bloomin’ 


town can't 
‘ard winter, Elizabeth 


One good snow'll finish it off. 


I know that. Where will 


you go, Edgar? 


ELIZABETH: 


heart desires 
Some blokes save their money, Elizabeth, 
and one of them is Edgar P. Crocker. 


crocker. Anywhere my 


ELIZABETH: I'll miss you, Edgar. You've 
been my one friend in town. 


JULIO: (singing) 

Why have all the dreams 

Been broken wide apart? 

And where is all the hope that was in 
my heart 


crocKER: Come with me, Elizabeth 
That old porcupine can't take care of 
you and I can. Don't stay here. There's 
nothin’ worse than winter when there's 
nothin’ left. (eLizasetH looks at him 
gratefully and reaches across the table to 
take his hand. He moves his chair over 
and puts his arm around her as JULIO 
sings.) 


jyuLio: (sings) 

Another autumn . . 

I've known the chill before 
But every autumn 

I feel it more and more 
For you can dream up Spring 
When every hope is high 


But when the fall comes in 
They all begin 
To fade and die. 


Another autumn 

So sweet when all is well; 

But how it haunts you when all is, wrong. 
For one thing time has shown 

If you're alone 

When autumn comes, 

You'll be alone all winter long. 


(The music swells. jutio turns to walk 
away from the table and is stopped by 
the look of mixes. He turns from him 
and walks downstage.) 


For you can dream in Spring 
When ev'ry hope is high 
But when the fall comes in 
They all begin 

To fade and die. 


Another autumn... 

So sweet when all is well; 

But how it haunts you when all is wrong. 
For one thing time has shown 

If you're alone 

When autumn comes, 

You'll be alone all winter lone. 


(JULIO seats himself. MIKE comes up be- 
hind him.) 

jyutso: Senor Mooney? 

mike: Aye, lad. 


jyuLio: What makes you so sure there is 
a lake? 


mike: It’s hard to explain to someone 


who isn't Irish. 


jyutto: You think we can get back by 
winter with gold in our pockets? 


mike: As sure as if a leprachaun told 


me himself! 


yuutio: I go with you, senor. (They 


start toward the door.) 
steve: Where you goin’, Mike? 


mike: I’m movin’. (The music hits as 
the scene BLACKS ouT for the CURTAIN.) 


ACT TWO 
Scene 2 


SCENE: A street in Rumson. 


time: Two weeks later. 


AT nist: The music is playing “Movin’.”’ 
A man named ep is packing his equip- 
ment. A man named BILL enters. 


BILL: (sings) How's it, Ed? 
ep: (Sings “Movin’’’) 


I'm movin’, 
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Had another awful week. 
Not a speck o’ yeller 
Floatin’ up or down the creek. 


pitt: Where vou bound? 
ep: Ain't certain. 


pitt: Have you thought o’ Hangman’s 
Bar? 


ep: Hear they're doin’ lousy, 
And besides it’s awful far 
But I'm movin’! Movin’! 
Movin’! Movin’! 


(TWO MEN named JACK and SAM enter.) 


ep: How's it, Jack? 


yack: I'm busted! 
Had another nothin’ day. 


ep: What'dja bring in? 


yack: Zero. Not enough to even weigh. 
TWO MEN named jor and WALT enter.) 


BILL: How’s it, Joe? 


joe: It’s rotten! 

Half an ounce is all I've got. 
Think I'll hit the grit and wander 
To Sonorytown up yonder. 


BILL: I don’t know about Sonora. 
ep: Yeah, they’re weepin’ in Sonora. 


sam: Hey! A guy who just come from 
Dead Gulch; 

Says they’re strikin’ veins this size. 

(He indicates.) 

Says that every day someone's findin’ 

Nuggets big as elephants’ eyes. 


ep: (spoken) Let’s go! 


sam: Maybe he was lyin’, 
He was awful full o’ rum. 
For a guy who struck it 

He was sure a weary bum. 


(A Swede named JOHANSEN enters. 
They all gather around him on the ex- 
treme side of the stage. They don’t 
notice that on the other side JENNIFER 
enters. She is carrying two bags. The 
change in her is overwhelming. She is a 
young lady. She watches them in aston- 
ishment. ) 


sam: Whatcha think, Johansen? 


JOHANSEN: (strong accent) T'ink I look 
for better ground. 


ep: Where you gonna find it? 


sam: Where you goin’? Where you 
bound? (They suddenly notice JENNIFER 
as she moves forward. They all whistle.) 


ep: Good afternoon, madam. Welcome 
to Rumson, the fastest, dying commu- 
nity west of Skidorodomy Falls. (The 
MEN all laugh. JENNIFER is still too 
stunned to speak.) 


yack: Honey, there’s a couple o’ things 
I'd like to talk to you about. 
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pitt: What's the second one? (They 
ALL laugh.) 


sam: Cut it out! Can’t you tell a lady 
when you see one? She just got off the 
coach. 


JENNIFER: (To sam) Did he say the 
town was dying? 


saM: That's right, ma'am. There ain't 
enough gold in this camp to fill a bug's 
nose! Everybody's movin’ out. 


JENNIFER: Moving? (A MAN named 
HANK enters.) 


HANK: Come on, you bummers! Are 
we goin’ or ain't we? (The MEN start 
singing. ) 


SAM: (simultaneously at the beginning 
of the song) So long, lady. See you in 
Paris. 


MEN: (singing) 

Where’m I goin’, I don’t know. 
Where'm I headin’, I ain’t certain. 
All I know is I am on my way. 


When will I be there, I don’t know. 
When will I get there, I ain’t certain. 
All I know is I am on my way. 


(JENNIFER picks up her bags and exits 
hastily.) 

MEN: Got a dream, boy? 

Got a song? 

Paint your wagon 

And come along! 


Where’m I goin’, I don’t know. 
When will I be there, I ain’t certain. 
What will I get, I ain't equipped to say. 


But who gives a damn... 
We're on our way! 


(As they sing, they are joined by others. 
Some of the men are carrying signs. One 
sign used to say “CALIFORNIA OR BUST.” 
They ve crossed out the “or” and sub- 
stituted “and” and added “ed,” so it now 
reads “CALIFORNIA AND BUSTED.” On 
another sign “THE LORD SAVES. WE 
pipn’t.” A third sign says “GOING HOME 
TO MY WIFE’S RELATIVES.” ) 


ACT TWO 


Scene 3 


SCENE: Rumson’s cabin. 


time: December. 


AT RISE: ELIZABETH is seated at the ta- 
ble writing a letter which’ BEN is dic- 
tating. BEN is pacing up and down. 


BEN: My darlin’ daughter Jennifer: I 
was glad to receive your last letter and 
hear that everythin’ is goin’ well and 
that you like Boston. I hope you'll take 
advantage of bein’ in such a fine his- 


torical city and go to see the rock where 
Columbus landed and the Liberty Bell 


ELIZABETH: They're not in Boston, Ben 


BEN: They're in the East, ain't they? 
Criminy, the whole East is so small you 
can walk all over it in half a day. Now 
let’s get on. (Dictating) You should sce 
what's happenin’ to Rumson since I last 
wrote you. (JENNIFER enters and stands 
behind both of them. Neither BEN or 
ELIZABETH are aware of her presence 
More gold’s been dis- 
covered. Just three days ago, a fella 
found what many think is the largest 
nugget on record. It is pretty big, but 


BEN continues.) 


of course, I seen bigger. I guess this is 
easily the most boomin’ community in 
California. Every day folks pile in by 
the thousands .. . (He is downstage 
with his back to both e.izapetH and 
JENNIFER. ) 


JENNIFER: By the millions. (ELIZABETH 
looks up and sees JENNIFER but is too 
stunned to speak. BEN doesn’t turn 
around thinking it was ELIZABETH who 
spoke.) 


BEN: No, just thousands, let’s not exag- 
gerate. (He continues.) There’s so much 
gold around that. . that . . (He has 
turned and sees JENNIFER who has 
walked down to the side of the table.) 
What the hell are you doin’ here? 


JENNIFER: Oh, Pa. 

BEN: Why ain’t you in school? 
JENNIFER: I ran away. 

BEN: You run away! 


JENNIFER: No, I ran. The past tense of 


“ ” “ ’ 


run 1s ran. 


ELIZABETH: I’m glad you're back, Jenni- 
fer. I'll get some extra food for supper. 
(SHE exits.) 


JENNIFER: How do I look? I turned 
out kind of pretty, don’t you think? 
(The music begins under.) 


BEN: (singing) I still see Elisa... (The 
music swells as they go into each other's 
arms.) Oh Jen, I'm glad to see you. 
Real glad. 


JENNIFER: (simultaneously) Pa, it’s so 
good to be home. 


BEN: How'd they treat you back there? 
yennirer: All right, after awhile. 


BEN: Lemme take your coat. (She starts 


taking it off. He helps her.) 


JENNIFER: Of course, the first few weeks 
I was punished for something almost 
every day. 


BEN: Did they whip you? 


eee 
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JENNIFER: Oh, no. They just locked me 
in my room. One time I was locked in 


for a whole week 
BEN: What did you do? 


JENNIFER: Nothing, really. I just got 
mad at my English teacher and called 
her a hay-hookin’ old pig 


BEN: What? Where didja ever pick up 
language like that? They should've 
skinned the hide off ya, callin’ a nice 
teacher a name like that 
her jacket.) 


HE hangs up 


yennirer: She said I was a savage and 
should have stayed out West with the 
Indians 

BEN: She did? You should’ve knocked 
her teeth in, the hay-hookin’ ol’ pig 
JENNIFER picks up the letter lying on 
the table.) 


JENNIFER: So everything's fine, huh, pa 
BEN: Yep, couldn’t be better 


JENNIFER: Funny, that’s not what every- 
body in town says. They say people are 
leaving by the thousands 

BEN: They do? 

JENNIFER: Yes, they do 


BEN: Well, a few are movin’, that’s true 


JENNIFER: How many? 


BEN: Well, you might say practically 
everybody 


JENNIFER: Everybody? You mean it's 
that bad? Pa, what happened? 


BEN: The dirt ran out, that’s what hap- 
pened. 


JENNIFER: But did everybody go 
broke? I mean, there are some of the 
old bunch still around, aren't there ? 


BEN: Oh, sure. 


JENNIFER: “Loke Mooney ? 


BEN: No, he’s gone. 

JENNIFER: And Bullnack? 

Ben: I think he’s still around. 
JENNIFER: And—Julio? 

BEN: Julio? No, he’s gone too 
JENNIFER: (dazedly) Where? 


BEN: I dunno. (JENNIFER comes around 
and sits at the table, her head in her 
hand) Honey, is he the reason you came 
back? (She nods) Well, you're better off 
You don't wanna get tied up to no gold 
miner. They’re the worse bums in the 
world. Chasin’ phoney pots at the end of 
phony rainbows. That ain’t for you. 
You're a lady now. The last coach is 
comin’ through tomorrow. You get on it 
and go back where vou belong 
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JENNIFER: What about you, pa? You're 
a gold miner 


BEN: (enthusiastically) Not any more! 
I'm through. (HE goes to the corner and 
picks up a small basket of vegetables and 
brings it over to her) Look at this! You 
know what it is? It’s vegetables! And 
where do you think they come from? 
Out of the ground! How about that? 
Out of the ground! And you know 
where from? Right here in Rumson! I 
tell you when you get all that dirty gold 
out, it’s amazin’ what pops up! That's 
what I'm gonna do from now on. I'm 
gonna settle here and grow things. 


JENNIFER: Are you really, pa? 


pen: I sure am. My star’s just about 
burned out. I'm stayin’ right here in my 
town. (HE sings.) 


“Take the Wheels off the Wagon” 


No more ridin’ ‘cross the plain; 
Fightin’ wind and fightin’ rain 

No more worries, no more fears; 
No more weepin’ dusty tears. 


Through with pannin’ empty streams; 
No more dreamin’ yeller dreams. 

No more climbin’ up the peak, 

Just to find I’m up the creek. 


So take the wheels off the wagon! 

Take the wheels off the wagon! 

Lay ‘em down in the barn and close the 
door 

Hang a sign on a nail: 

California’s for sale. 


For I ain’t gonna roam no more. 


Did so pretty up in Canyon Bass, 
Took to sportin’ with a dark-eyed lass 
She was rougher than the seven seas. 
Eight men held her when she had to 


sneeze. 


When we ended it, she said that she 
Wanted somethin’ to remember me: 
Some nice souvenir to have and hold. 
What did she take? She took my gold! 


So take the wheels off the wagon! 

Take the wheels off the wagon! 

There ain't no where to go I weren't 
before. 

There ain't no Spanish queen 

Who ain't si-si'd me clean. 

So I ain’t gonna roam no more. 


Made a killin’ up in Poker Fiat. 

Kept it hidden in a whiskey vat 

Drunkard found it and it weren't no 
joke ; 

Gol durn bummer went and drank me 
broke. 


So I hollers at the pie-eyed pup: 

Y’owe me money, and so cough it up! 
He fell dead, which only goes to show: 
Some take it with ‘em when they go. 


So take the wheels off the wagon! 
Take the wheels off the wagon! 


There ain't no place I’m hankerin’ to 
explore 

Gonna try stayin’ home; 

Let the buffalo roam. 

For I ain't movin’ on no more. 


Dug me nothin’ up in Gold Plateau. 
Sold some medicine to get some dough. 
Sellin’ medicine is healthy fun; 

For a feller who can really run. 


Made a tonic out o’ rum and paste; 
Plus some powder from a gun fer taste, 
Sick men bought it for a buck a cup. 


Many got well—but some blew up. 


So take the wheels off the wagon! 

fake the wheels off the wagon! 

Lay ‘em down in the barn and close 
the door, 

Let the world go and jump! 

Gonna slump on my rump! 

For I ain't gonna roam . 

No, I ain’t gonna roam 

Gonna roam no more 


ACT TWO 


Scene 4 


SCENE: A street in Rumson. 
time: Evening, the next day 


AT rise: A few of the Gir_s and CHERRY 
are carrying a big trunk out to the 
street. A few other Gim_s are walking on 
bringing bags. The cir_s are jabbering 


away in nine languages. 


CHERRY: Tais-toi! Tais-toi! (They all 
quiet down.) Now, listen, all of you 
There will be two coaches 


through. One goes to San Francisco and 


coming 


the other, by making connections, goes 
all the way to Boston. If I were you, I 
would not go to Boston. They will only 
send you back to California. (]ENNIFER 
enters 


jennirer: (To cuerry) Good evening 
You must be Cherry? 


CHERRY: Bon soir. C'est moi. 


JENNIFER: I used to know Jake very 
well. I'm Jennifer Rumson 


CHERRY: Ah, oui. 


yennirer: I thought maybe you should 
help me. I had an appointment here 
with someone and he seems to have dis- 
appeared. I thought maybe you might 
have heard something about him. I'd 


like to know before I leave town. 
cHerry: What was his name? 


Julio. Julio Federico Juan 
Valenzuelo Valveras. 


JENNIFER: 


cHerry: He was Mexican? 


jenntrer: Three quarters. His grand- 
father was a very rich nobleman. 
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Why 
grandfather ? 


ELSIE: doesn’t she look for his 


CHERRY: Julio . 
girls. Think! 
change 


Julio . . 


Use your 


. come on, 
heads for a 
(She turns to jennirer.) It’s 
very hard to remember. After a while 
there were three or four hundred Mexi- 
cans living here 


YVONNE: I remember Julio. 


JENNIFER: You do? 
“ANOTHER AUTUMN” 


(The music . of 
begins under.) 


yvonne: Last October. Didn't he go off 
with the Irishman? 


cHeERRY: Ah, oui, oui, oui. Je me 
souviens. He was very good looking. No 
whiskers 


JENNIFER 


Yes, that’s right. Where did 


they go? 


cHerry: North to the hills to look for 
a gold lake. (She chuckles.) Crazy fools! 


JENNIFER: (bitterly) A gold lake! 
Sometimes don't you get sick of men 


and their dreams? 


cuerry: What can you do? You can’t 
hold a man by holding him back. When 
you grow up you get used to it. (jEen- 
NIFER turns away as two girls at the end 
of the street, MARY and JANE, speak up.) 


mary: What's she upset about? 


jane: A man left her. 


MARY: Just one? (While the girls are 
talking, JENNIFER'S eyes fall on a laun- 
dry bdg lying on the ground. It is almost 
the same as juLio’s. She picks it up and 
holds it against her. The music of “1 
TALK TO THE TREES” plays faintly in the 


orchestra 


JENNIFER: (quietly) 

I talk to the trees 

But they don’t listen to me 
I talk to the stars 

But they never hear me 


The breeze hasn't time 
To stop and hear what I say. 
I talk to them all in vain 


But suddenly my words 
Reach someone else's ears; 


Touch somcone else's heartstrings, too. 


I tell you my dreams, 
And while you're list’ning to me. . . 


It would seem that she is about to cry. 
She turns to cCuerry.) Thank you. (She 
exits. The cirts look after her sympa- 
thetically. Jake wheels on a wagon.) 


JAKE: 
' 


Come on, girls, load up. Come 
I haven't got all night. (There is a 
hubbub as they start putting 
their bags on the wagon.) 


on 


general 
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ACT TWO 


Scene 5 


SCENE: Jake’s Palace. 


TimME: That night, immediately following. 


AT RISE: The music is playing and a few 
of the miners are dancing together. JAN- 
NEY is sitting at a table shuffling and 
reshuffing a pack of cards. SALEM, 
STEVE, and a few others are standing 
about watching the dances. The dancing 
is interrupted when BEN enters. 


BEN: Gentlemen, gather round because 
tonight you're going to witness the great- 
est killin’ since David slew Goliath. Mr. 
Janney, I've decided to send my daugh- 
ter back East to continue her schoolin’. 
But for that I need a few more bucks 
than I got and you, Mr. Janney, are 
gonna supply it. And how’re you gonna 


do it? By playin’ me a little stud. Are 
you game? 


JANNEY: I’m game. 


Then how about lendin’ me a 
couple a hundred to get started. Come 
on, Janney, whatdaya say? 


BEN: 


JANNEY: I say no, Rumson. I won't lend 
you anything. But I’ve got another prop- 
osition to make to you. If you accept 
it you can send your kid East the way 
you want. 


BEN: What kind o’ proposition? 


you have 
Something I'd like to 


JANNEY: There's something 
I'd like to buy 
buy very much 


BEN: What? 
JANNEY: Your wife! 


BEN: My wife is dead. She died a long 
You mean Elizabeth? 


Jennifer: Funny, that’s not what everybody in town says. They say people are leaving 


by thousands. 


(James Barton, Olga San Juan) 


Lt 





JANNEY: I mean Elizabeth 


BEN: Sell Elizabeth? You're out o° your 


mind. A man don't sell his wife 
JANNEY: Her first husband did 


BEN: That was different. She was a 
spare. But she ain't with me. She's a 
good woman. And a fine wife. Ain't that 


so, boys? 


Janney: I'll give you a thousand dol- 


lars for her 


BEN: Criminy, I couldn't live with my- 
self if I was ever a party to sellin’ a 
woman for money. I'd feel 


JANNEY: Two thousand 


sen: I'd feel like the lowest creature 
God ever made up. Ain't you got no 
respect for anythin’, Janney? Ain’t you 


never had any feelin’ for 


JANNEY: Three thousand 


BEN: Sold! Steve, run over to, my cabin 
and tell Elizabeth to pack and come over 
here. Tell her she’s on the move again 


STEVE exits.) Where's the moncy? 


yanney: Not so fast 


this in writing 


BEN In writin’? What's the matter? 
Don't you trust me? 


JANNEY: We'll put it in writing 


BEN: “All right, Salem, I left my pen 
home. Draw up a bill o’ sale 


satem: Go ahead 


BEN: I, got that? Ben Rumson, 
husband and owner of Elizabeth . do 
hereby 
Elizabeth for the sum of three thousand 
dollars and hand her over lock, stock, 
and barrel to Raymond Janney. Satis- 
factory ? 


renouncify all claims to said 


JANNEY: Satisfactory. 


saLem: Sign here. (BEN and JANNEY 


sign 
JANNEY: Here’s your money, Rumson. 


BEN: Thanks. Gentlemen, a drink to the 
happy couple! 


EVERYBODY: 
Here! 


(raising their glasses) 


BEN: (sincerely, just as if it were a wed- 


ding) Congratulations, Janney. (They 
shake.) 


(EVERYBODY 

shaking his 
hand, congratulating him and wishing 
him good luck. steve enters.) 


Thank you. 


around 


JANNEY: 


crowds JANNEY, 


BEN: Where's the bride? 


steve: Gee, I don’t think she’s comin’, 
Ben 
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I'd like to have 


JANNEY: What was that? 


steve: Well, you see, when I was 
walkin’ over to yeur place, Ben, I seen 


her drivin’ off in Crocker’s wagon. 


JANNEY: You mean she was running 


away with him? 
steve: That's the way it looked. 


BEN: Well, what do you know. Good for 
Elizabeth 


JANNEY: But she can’t. She can’t do 
that! Don’t stand there, Rumson! Go 
after her. 


BEN: Me? You go after her, She's your 
wife. You got the bill o’ sale. I got 
nothin’ to do with it, have I, fellers? 


EVERYBODY: Why, no, Ben. Nothin’ at 
all JANNEY looks from one to the 
other in inarticulate rage 


steve: It ain't my business, Janney, but 
if I was you I'd get movin’! Or you're 
gonna have the shortest marriage on 
record 


JANNEY: (starts for the door) It’s a 
swindle! That's what it is! An infernal 
swindle! (He rushes off. The men look 
at each other and burst out laughing 
There is a chord of music and sUZANNE, 
followed by the rest of the FANDANGOS, 
dressed as they were when they arrived, 
walk out of the Palace. One of the girls 
drops a scarf and after they have left, 
SAM picks it up tenderly and stuffs it 
into his pocket. 


BEN: Come on, you pack rats. Have one 
on the Mayor. Fill ‘em up, Jake! (Jaxer 
starts to fill everybody's glasses.) Salem, 
where's your next cheatin’ headquarters ? 


SALEM: I'm retirin’, Ben. I'm going to 
take that coach in the morning and go 
back East 


BEN: Jennifer’ll be on that coach. Look 
after her for me, will you, Salem? 


saLem: Of course, Ben 


BEN: 

Oh, the Lord made every part o’ Rum- 
son ‘Town. 

Oh, the Lord made every part o’ Rum- 
son Town. 

Made the gold that got it boomin’; 

But made us all too human; 

Oh, the Lord made every part of Rum- 
son Town. 


(The men settle down in their chairs, a 
picture of hopeless dejection. BEN crosses 
the stage as he sings and exits. There is 
a moment of silence, then all of a sud- 
den cries of “Gold! Gold!” are héard 
from the street. One by one the MEN sit 
up as the cries grow louder.) 


steve: What the hell? 


Gold! Gold! 


MAN (rushing in) 
(Rushes out.) 


steve: They struck gold? 


SECOND MAN: (rushing in) Gold! Gold! 
(He rushes out. The MEN in the room 
look at each other, then slowly rise as 
the THIRD MAN rushes in.) 


THIRD MAN: (sings “Strike” 


There's a strike! There's a strike! 
Only forty miles away 

It's bonanza for sure so they say 
Pack your bag, pack your kit! 
Load ‘er up, hit the grit! 


Get a move, boy, we're off on our way 
He rushes off 

steve: Jumpin’ buffaloes. (The MEN in 
the room all look at each other as if 
they can’t believe it. A MAN appears at 
the top of the stairs and looks down. Two 
MEN appear from the card room 


JENNIFER rushing in) Hey, you bum- 
mers. It's a strike! A big one. You better 
move fast. There must be a thousand 


wagons coming over the hill 


steve: Come on, Jake. Let’s get movin’ 


before they run us down 


JAKE calling upstairs) Cherry! It's a 


strike! A strike! 


STEVE: (sings 

Pack your bag and pack your kit 

And rosin up your bow! 

Ain't sure where we're goin’ 

But, bejaypers, here we go! 

He exits with two of the men. SALEM 
& JAKE are among those left.) (CHERRY 
comes running dow n the stairs.) 


CHERRY: What is it? What is it? 


jake: It’s a strike, honey! The biggest 
yet! You go on to Denver and round up 
some new girls. Soon as I hit it,’ I'll 
send for you! And you know what we'll 
do? We'll open up the gol durnest 
music hall that California ever saw. And 
this time we'll be smarter. 


cuerry: No, no, Jake. I won't wait for 


you. This time I come with you. 


JAKE: Sure! Come with me! And watch 
it roll in 


JENNIFER: (at the 
Steve. Good luck! 


door) Goodbye, 


SALEM: (at the door yelling) Anybody 
need axes or picks? I'll sell them all 
cheap 


JAKE: (sings) 

There's a strike! There's a strike! 

Only forty miles away. 

Get your pan, get your pick, get your 
pail. 

Fare thee well, fare thee well! 
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See you all down in hell! 

There’s a rainbow up the trail! 

(He and cuerry exit. Now there is no 
one left but salem and JENNIFER.) 


SALEM: (at the door) It looks like the 
entire West is coming over the hill. (He 


turns to Jennifer) Can I help you pack, 
Jennifer? 


JenniFeR: No, you can’t, Salem. I'm 
not going anywhere. 


SALEM: 
with me. 


You're coming on the coach 


Jennirer: I ‘said I'm not going any- 
where. I'm staying here. I’m waiting for 
someone. 


saLem: But, Jennifer . . . 


yenntrer: Please, Salem. Go. (SALEM 
sees she is determined. He turns and 
exits. She stands on the stage alone for 
a moment. Over the rumbling in the 
orchestra the melody of “I Talk to the 
Trees” is heard blaring out. As she 
stands there, a MAN rushes in, picks up 
two bottles from the bar, waves to her 
and rushes out. Then suddenly the 
strumming of Ben's guitar is heard and 
BEN enters.) 


yennirer: Pa! There's a strike! 
sen: So I hear. So I hear. 
JENNIFER: It’s a big one! 

BEN: I know! 


JENNIFER: Aren't you going? 


BEN: (singing) 

Ev’rywhere the gold will pour. 
They'll be rich forever more. 
That will happen, I foretell. 
On the day it snows in hell. 


So take the wheels off the wagon! 

Take the wheels off the wagon! 

Gold’s a word that the decent folk 
deplore. 

It should never be heard; 

It's a four letter word. 

So I ain’t gonna roam no more. 


ACT TWO 
Scene 6 


scene: A hillside near Rumson. 


time: Between dawn and daylight, the 
next day. 


AT RISE: A group of the miners are mak- 
ing camp. Included among them are 
STEVE, SANDY, and JAKE. 


SANDY: (sings) 
I was born under a wand'rin’ star 
I was born under a wand'rin’ star 
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STEVE: 

Goin’ home to Georgia 

Back to settle down 

But first I'll try my luck again 
In a new bonanza town. 


MINERS: 

I was born under a wand’rin’ star. 

When I learned to talk the word they 
taught me was “goodby” 

That and “Where's my hat?” are all I'll 
need until I die. 

Achin’ for to stop and always achin’ for 
to go; 

Searchin’, but for what I never will 
know. 

I was born under a wand’rin’ star 

I was born under a wand’rin’ star. 


JAKE: 

Gonna build a palace, 

Build it for the men 

And if I lose it all 

I'll go somewhere else and try again. 


MINERS: 

I was born under a wand’rin’ star .. . 

A wand’rin’ . . . wand’rin’ star. 

{They pick up their equipment, their 
eyes shining with new hope as they pre- 
pare to break camp and move on—to 
move on as they will forever.) 


ACT Two 
Scene 7 


sCENE: Rumson Square. Several months 
have passed and this is a ghost town in 
the making. Salem’s store is already 
showing signs of disintegration. The win- 
dows are boarded up and the sign is 
broken. Dutchie’s saloon is very much in 
the same condition. There is a sign over 
Salem’s old store. It used to say Rumson 
Population 4000. The 4000 has been 
crossed out and under it is painted 6. 


time: April, 1855. On the hillside be- 
yond, nature is oblivious to the decaying 
works of man and the green of spring 
covers all. 


AT RISE: BEN is silting down against the 
porch of the store idly strumming his 
guitar. JACOB WOODLING enters carrying 
a basket of corn. 


Jacos: (singing) 

Spring is blooming once again in Rum- 
son Town 

Spring is blooming once again in Rum- 
son Town 

(Speaking ) 

Here you are, Ben. Here’s a present for 

you. (He puts down the basket and takes 

out an ear of corn) Look at it! Did you 

ever see corn grow so fast? 


* pen: Yep, it’s pretty fast all right but I 


seen it come up faster. Out in Kansas 


corn grows so fast that when you try to 
cut it down, you can’t hit in the same 
place twice 


yacos: You could grow corn like this, 
Ben, if you'd only go out and work your 
land. Why are you letting all that good 
soil go to waste? 


BEN: Oh, I been too busy lately. 
yacos: Doing what? 


BEN: Stargazin’. 

(Suddenly the male chorus is heard sing- 
ing faintly but distinctly in the distance. 
They sing: 

Got a dream boy 

Got a song.) 


BEN: Did you hear that? 
jyacos: Hear what, Ben? 


Ben: Nothin’. Heard from any of the 
old bunch lately? 


yacos: Why yes. As a matter of fact, I 
received a letter just yesterday from Doc 
Newcomb 


BEN: (with great interest) Where is he? 
yacos: He’s up in Bluebelly Canyon. 
BEN: Diggin’ worms, I suppose. 


yacos: No, not at all. He says there’s 
so much gold up there, it’s hard to find 
enough plain dirt to build a cabin on. 


BEN: Is that right? Those bummers must 
be havin’ a picnic. But give "em time. 
They'll be broke again soon enough. 
Well, I gotta go fix the wheels on my 
wagon. 


yacos: You goin’ somewhere, Ben? 


BEN: Me? Heck no. I can’t leave my 
own daughter, can I? (The male chorus 
is heard again. They sing: 

Paint your wagon 

And come along) 


BEN: Didn’t you hear that, Jacob? 
jacos: I didn’t hear anything, Ben. 


BEN: Gol durn. Jennifer's in the store. 
She'll take the vegetable. And thanks for 
the gold—I mean the vegetables. (ne 
exits behind the saloon as JACOB crosses 
over. yuLIO enters. In his walk and ap- 
pearance he is a defeated man. He is 
obviously surprised to see Jacob.) 


yacos: Good day. Can I help you? 
jyutto: Buenas dias You live here? 
yacos: Yes. 


jutro: I—I thought there would be no 
one any more. 


yacos: Oh, no. This isn’t a ghost town 
yet. There are still a few of us left. 


jyutio: Really? How many? 





There’s the sign 
Ben's freshly painted sign 


TACOB 


He points to 


jutro: I can’t read 


yacos: I'm sorry. There are six of us 


according to the last census Ben took 


jutio: Ben Rumson? 


yacos: Yes, he and his daughter are 
still around. (it takes JULIO @ moment 


to digest this 


jutio: What's she like now, Senor? I 


met her once—when I stubbed my toe 


jacos: She grew up into a quite a fine 
lady. She’s in the store if you want to 
see her. (He exits into the store. yuLio 
decide 


whether to see her or continue on. His 


stands motionless trying to 


hopelessness wins out and he starts to 
leave. But not before BEN has entered 


BEN: Well! Where the hell have you 


been? 
yuio: I’ve been north, Senor 


BEN: You sure look it 


juuio: I'm just passing through on my 
way home to Mexico 


BEN: Mexico, huh? 


yutio: When you can’t think of any 


place else, home is a good place to go 


BEN: That's too bad. This is awful good 
that is, for fellas 
that rubbed the gold dust out of their 


land around here 


eves and are really interested in the land 
You oughtta see the stuff we're growin 
Kind of a damn shame that you and 
Moone 


instead of goin’ off by the way, 


didn’t stay here with us farmers 


what happened to Mooney? Got himself 


froze, 1 suppose ? 


jyutio: No. He went off to Loveletter 
Ravine. They struck gold there 


Ben: Is that right? (The male choru 
is heard again. They sing: 
Got a dream boy 


Got a song 


BEN: I don’t suppose you heard anythin’, 


did you? 


yuLtio: Why no. Senor, why is she still 


here? 


BEN: She's been waitin’ for you 


jutio: How did she know I come back? 


BEN: She didn't, but gold miners is 
dreamin’ people, and once you're that, 
I suppose you can’t be nothin’ else. No 
sir! But look 


of what we grow around here, just take 


if you wanna see a sample 
a peek in the store. (He starts pushing 
Julio towards the store) Go ahead! Go 
in and take a look. It won't cost you 


anvthin and it might give you hope 


JULIO exits into the store. BEN stand 
for a moment and looks after him. The 
male chorus is heard again singing: forte 
Paint Your wagon 


And come along 


BEN Straightens up and springs into 
action. He slings a kit over his shoulder, 
puts his hat on the back of his head, 
picks up his guitar and blows a kiss into 
the cabin JENNIFER enters excitedly 
JENNIFER: Pa! Pa! (sHE sees him all 
rigged up to travel) Pa! 
behind her 


JULIO enters 


Te settle down can drive ya mad 


But movin’ on is worse. 
I was born under a wand’rin star. 


BEN: So long, honey. Take care of each 
other. Look straight down from the big- 


gest star and you'll know where I am 


yennirer: You're moving? 


BEN sings ““Wand'’rin’ Star” 

I was born under a wand’rin’ star 

I was born under a wand’rin’ star 

Stayin’ put can kill ya, 

Standin’ still’s a curse, 

To settle down can drive ya mad 

But movin’ on is worse 

I was born under a wand'rin’ star 

HE exits off behind the store. As the 
lights come up behind revealing a pano- 
rama of the West with people on the 
move. They are singing) 


MEN 

When I learned to talk the word they 
taught me was “goodby” 

That and “Where's my hat?” are all I'll 
need until I die 

Achin’ for to stop and always achin’ for 
to go; 

Searchin’ but for what I never will know 


I was born under a wand'rin’ star. 
I was born under a wand'rin’ star 


When I get to heaven, 

Tie me to a tree; 

Or I'll begin to roam and soon 
You know where I will be 

I was born under a wand’rin’ star 


A wand'rin wand'rin’ star 


BEN appears with the group moving 
over the hill. yuLio and JENNIFER stand 
at the door in profile waving to him. He 
waves back as the curtain falls slowly for 


THE END 


(Tony Bavaar, Olga San Juan, James Barton and chorus) 





B bce has been considerable re- 
joicing in the theatre since the 
spring over the success of the arena 
production of Summer and Smoke 
at the Circle-in-the-Square in Green- 
wich Village. A play that had 
aroused great expectations in Dallas 
when Margo Jones produced it in 
her arena theatre, Summer and 
Smoke came a cropper when it was 
brought to New York in the fall of 
1948. This despite the enthusiasm of 
Brooks Atkinson and the approval 
of that redoubtable critic Joseph 
Wood Krutch, despite the entranc- 
ing setting designed by Jo Mielziner 
for the usual behind-the-proscenium, 
picture-frame Broadway type of 
production, and despite some excel- 
lent performances, among which 
Margaret Phillips’ playing of Alma 
was especially noteworthy. 

The Circle-in-the-Square revival 
may not have overcome all our res- 
ervations concerning Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ ironic drama of frustration, 
but José Quintero’s production made 
Summer and Smoke the year’s out- 
standing play, presented Geraldine 
Page as one of the most remarkable 
discoveries of the acting profession 
in a decade, and gave renewed hope 
to the off-Broadway theatre. Even 
if the casting and performance of 
some of the secondary roles left 
something to be desired, the Circle- 
in-the-Square company and its bril- 
liant director, Mr. Quintero, de- 
served all the plaudits they had 
received. My visit to the Village 
theatre was the most gratifying ex- 
perience of more than a season’s 
steady playgoing. But I am obliged 
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Dramatic Soundings 


Won't Do 


to Circle-in-the-Square for some- 
thing more than a _ memorable 
evening. ( 

The Quintero arena production 
gave me a glimpse into possibilities 
of off-Broadway theatre in general 
and of central staging in particular 
which I had been reluctant to en- 
tertain. Mr. Quintero and his asso- 
ciates made me a convert to the 
opinion that off-Broadway enter- 


_ prises could stem the decline of the 


American theatre and that central 
staging could become an effective 
theatrical style rather than a mere 
expedient for reducing the cost of 
stage production and solving the 
real-estate problem. I am now even 
inclined to associate some of the 
possibilities inherent in off-Broad- 
way production with the possibilities 
inherent in central staging. 

Nevertheless, there is a sting in 
the tail of my conviction, as I am 
not prepared to endorse either off- 
Broadway or arena theatre on con- 
ventional grounds. I find ‘no par- 
ticular virtue in the mere mush- 
rooming of little theatres or in the 
mere resort to central staging. We 
have had little theatres for several 
decades, but their contribution to 
the American stage has been alto- 
gether too slight for many years. 
They have not given us any memo- 
rable plays or productions, they have 
merely “produced.” 

We have also had quite a number 
of arena productions in_ recent 
years, but there has been no par- 
ticular evidence that these repre- 
sented any distinct advance in the 
presentation or interpretation of 


by John Gassner 


drama. Certainly they have not 
crystallized any distinct style of pro- 
duction—and by “style” I mean a 
mode of presentation and interpre- 
tation of plays rather than a mere 
convention of playing in the center 
of the auditorium. It doesn’t matter 
where we put on a play but how we 
put it on; that is, what values we 
stress and what expressive qualities 
we establish. My conviction is that 
the off-Broadway stage could enrich 
the American theatre by producing 
a certain kind of play and by pre- 
senting it tn a certain way. 


The plays I have in mind should 
fill the gap that is apparent in the 
repertory of the American theatre. 
I do not propose to outlaw entirely 
those trivial exercises of playwriting 
that entertain the public, although 
I would suggest that these could 
just as well be taken or adapted 
from dramatic literature as from 
the garbage heap of current or past 
unliterary, mindless and _ tasteless 
theatre. Nor do I maintain that the 
little theatres should reject a play 
simply because it was successfully 
produced on Broadway. 


But off-Broadway enterprises will 
not improve the state, of the theatre 
until they devote the major part of 
each season to plays which the 
American public, including our po- 
tential playwrights, do not ordinarily 
see. We need in our little theatres 
interesting Broadway failures such 
as Summer and Smoke, plays that 
Broadway managements rejected 
solely because they seemed too spe- 
cial for a sixty- or eighty-thousand- 
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dollar production, gnarled and 


knotted rather than slick work pro 
vided it gnarled for another rea- 
son than the mere incompetence of 
the author; and finally, the greatly 
neglected dramatic literature which 
most community theatres, along with 
Broadway, have neglected over the 
years and still neglect 

This last would include work by 
such distinguished and provocative 


writers as Buechner, Musset, Ostrov- 
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sky; Becque, Strindberg, Wedekind 
Sternheim, Pirandello, Brecht, Mon- 
therlant, Yeats, O’Casey, certain 
plays of Ibsen and other modern 
Chekhov’s It anov, for ex- 


ample F, ard-other neglected classics 


masters 


In this connection I welcome the 
opportunity to applaud Eric Bentley 
for a second collection of unique 
and provocative but largely over- 
looked plays under the general title 
From the Modern Repertory (The 


University of Denver Press The 
first volume, published in 1949, con- 
tained generally well-translated plays 
by Musset, Buechner, Schnitzler, 
Sternheim, Brecht, Lorca and Coc 
teau. The recently published sequel, 
Series Two, is in some respects an 
even more interesting compilation 
The plays are Grabbe’s Jest, Satire 
lrony, Ostrovsky’s Easy Money, Mir 
beau’s The Epidemic, Wedekind’s 
remarkable Marquis of Keith, Cum- 
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mings’ him, Obey’s Venus and Ado- 
nis, Giraudoux’s Electra, Francis 
Ferguson’s The King and the Duke, 
MacNeice’s The Dark Tower and 
Brecht’s Galileo. All of these plays, 
supplied with helpful notes, are 
worth reading and a number richly 
deserve production. But who will 
enable us to see even a fraction of 
these plays on the stage in produc- 
tions that will do even partial justice 
to them? 
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A rehearsal of Summer and Smoke at thie Circle- 
in-the-Square. Jose Quintero’s production “tele- 
scoped the dramatic action by cramping the stage 


movement .. . 


so that not action but tension was 


most manifest.” 


The obligation rests with off- 
Broadway groups exempted from 
many of the exactions of trade 
unionism, patronized by educated 
audiences and often more or less 
subsidized by local patrons, founda- 
tions and universities. They should 
be able to produce what Broadway 
cannot afford or is too cautious to 
produce, and we have a right to ex- 
pect this especially of those who 
operate arena theatres. Moreover, if 
arena theatre is as good and real a 
style as its proponents claim it is, 
the plays that pose difficulties for 
Broadway should come off fairly 
well. 

There are two main views to be 
considered here: if we allow the 
claims of those who believe that 
central staging can be successfully 
applied to any kind of play—serious 
or comic, “heavy” or “light,” “pres- 
entational” or “representational”- 
then there is no problem whatso- 
ever. It is even possible to contend 
that some fascinating plays would 
“get over” better in the small thea- 
tres than in the large ones in which 
a commercial manager must place 
his production if he is to retrieve 
the investment. It is possible, too, 
that a nonprofessional company can 
present difficult plays better when 
the actors are not required to “pro- 
ject” their performances as much as 
is necessary in a theatre seating a 
thousand or fifteen hundred spec- 
tators. If, however, we accept the 
view of those who believe that only 
a certain style of drama is suitable 

-namely, “presentational drama,” 
or drama in which a realistically 
present background is unimportant 
—there are still enough plays to 
keep arena theatres busy for many 
a year. 

In both cases, nevertheless, there 
is a problem of style that must be 
explored. For one thing, it is very 
questionable that merely putting on 


a performance in the midst of the 
audience is a “style.” Merely doing 
away with flats that would interfere 
with the audience’s vision and merely 
ordering the actors to enable. every 
spectator to see them from time to 
time cannot assure expressiveness in 
a production, Stylization purely for 
reasons of expediency is not style ; 
it fails to give specific character to 
a play. 

What we have a right to expect 
is that a production will give cohe- 
sive realization to the quality and 
meaning of the play, and for this 
purpose it is necessary to have a 
ruling concept, tone and emphasis 
to which all elements are subordi- 
nated. For the little theatres to be 
satisfied with a perfunctory applica- 
tion of central staging would be an 
egregious mistake. Nothing can do 
more harm to the art of staging 
plays than to turn a stage director 
into a new kind of traffic cop whose 
prime function is to be that of 
directing actors’. movements in a 
centrally located area. I fear that 
there has been too much talk about 
developing an arena style of pro- 
duction as if it were unnecessary 
for the director to achieve a highly 
individual style for each particular 
work he undertakes to stage. An ex- 
pedient arena stylization—a method 
of staging plays merely for visibility 
and for feasible entrances and exits 
—was too much in evidence in the 
New York Edison Hotel productions 
in 1950. That this was not the case 
in José Quintero’s Circle-in-the- 
Square production was one of the 
most gratifying features of Summer 
and Smoke. It was plain that Mr. 
Quintero was translating or inter- 
preting rather than primarily direct- 
ing traffic 

Not every detail of the Circle-in- 
the-Square production was perfectly 
realized. But the play existed as an 
artistic entity and as an autonomous 
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: 


eimtap 


reality on the stage. The scenes were 
fused in an atmosphere of frustra- 
tion and anguish. There was a night- 
mare quality in the action as it 
moved back and forth across the 
three playing areas of the rectangu- 
lar central stage surrounded by the 
audience on three sides—the parlor 
of the heroine Alma’s rectory home, 
the park, and John’s office. Owing 
to inadequate lighting, probably 
caused by unsolved technical prob- 
lems, the production had, in fact, 
too much atmosphere at times. 
Nevertheless, Summer and Smoke 
was turned into effective drama 
when it was atmospherically dis- 
solved and presented as a state of 
mind and a series of tensions 


Realism of treatment is precisely 
what Williams’ novelistic drama 
cannot stand, because its reality is 
subjective. José Quintero created a 
special world for the play or, to be 
more accurate, a special world of 
the play—a darkness, fatefulness 
and irony emanating from confused 
and blindly driven lives. The pro- 
duction telescoped the dramatic 
action by cramping the stage move- 
ment not merely physically but psy- 
chologically; the stage movement 
was compressed by a concentrating 
darkness, so that it was not action 
but tension that was most manifest 
in the production. The characters 
moved within an inner darkness, so 
to speak; they were shaped by it, 
never emerging into free and sharply 
lit space. They seemed to belong 
only to their inner compulsions 
rather than to an environment be- 
yond and independent of them. The 
floor of the stage served mostly as 
a platform for their emotional real- 
ity, and, in fact, both the park or 
town square and Dr. John’s office 
were mainly platforms. 


It seems to me that many of the 
plays we do not have ah opportunity 
to see in America are precisely works 
that exist in a special world, the 
world the playwright assigns to the 
characters as a function of their 
personality and tensions or as a pro- 
jection of his special view of reality 
This is particularly true of some of 
the most fascinating work of Strind- 
berg (such as There Are Crimes and 
Crimes and The Ghost Sonata 
Wedekind, Sternheim and the latter- 
day O’Casey. This is true of even 
such “realistic” plays as Becque’s 
and Turgenev’s. It is also true of 
many of Shaw’s plays, from Wid- 
owers’ Houses to Heartbreak House 
not to mention later pieces such as 
Too True to be Good. There is no 
reason for academically using the 
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conventions of the stage for which 
a play was originally composed. 
Arena theatre, using a neutral semi- 
abstract stage, is an excellent me- 
dium for staging plays whose essen- 
tial quality is that of reality filtered 
through a positive, creative temper- 
ament and intellect, plays that are 
creations rather than imitations of 
reality 

Such plays, which are not to be 
equated with mere fantasies, have 
integrity of the same order as that 
of a noteworthy poem or musical 
composition ; and it is precisely such 
plays that we need to see if we are 
to realize that dramatic composition 
is distinctive creation—that is, vision 
rather than photography, essence 
rather than pastiche. Too many of 
these plays will remain unseen on 
our stage as long as producers ap- 
praise them only as stories or pic- 
tures of action to be considered as 
more or less literally real. To the 
producer who does not realize that 
these works are a world in them- 
selves rather than a picture-postcard 
of reality, their story must seem in- 
credible, their argumerit extreme, 
their action embarrassing, their 
“idea” bald or exaggerated, their 
style bizarre or mannered. He fails 
to understand and appreciate such 
work because he has become accus- 
tomed to expecting stereotypes of 
reality. 

The producer is, moreover, en- 
couraged to. adopt this view or usc 
this standardized appraisal because 
he sees a picture frame the moment 
he thinks of the stage, and expects 
to be able to put the play into the 
frame and then let the playgoer 
gawk at it as a paying Peeping Tom. 
Arena theatre, once it ceases to be 
regarded merely as a novelty, may 
challenge the producer and stage 
director to renounce the conven- 
tional role of picture-framer, pro- 
vided they understood the intrinsic 
possibilities of a theatre that has no 
frame. (In some arena productions, 
it would seem, the director is still 
directing as if he had a frame. He 
is incongruously trying to stick pic- 
tures into a void that cannot hold 
them. The result is a muddle—a 
blur of rotating figures that have no 
relation to anything but the furni- 
ture or the stage props.) Arena 
theatre, once its abstract quality is 
understood, may further challenge 
the director to interpret even the 
most realistic play rather than merely 
make a tracing of it. 

There is the possibility, for ex- 
ample, that we shall see a produc- 
tion of Ibsen’s Ghosts that will 
capture its ironic and nightmarish 


“Fall of the House of Usher” poetry 
along with its incisive meaning by 
contrast with the one-dimensional 
view of that drama which has re- 
sulted in flat productions that have 
made it look as dated as a furbelow. 
Seeing or imagining just such flat 
productions could lead Brooks At- 
kinson to dismiss Ibsen as a desic- 
cated dramatist, and could make the 
astute Clifton Fadiman declare more 
than a decade ago that Ghosts had 
become invalidated by the discovery 
of salvarsan. When Mr. Fadiman 
aimed Dr. Ehrlich’s magic bullet at 
Ghosts he was seeing another, less 
incisive and poetic play than Ibsen’s 
And it is precisely the play that 
Ibsen did not create that the hum- 
drum theatre has persisted in pro- 
ducing 

It is even possible that arena 
theatre used for created rather than 
transcribed life may incite our 
playwrights to write with total inte- 
gration and expression of their per- 
sonality rather than to engage in 
the vocation of play carpentry. 

Whether or not arena theatres, 
except in rare and incompletely con- 
clusive instances such as the Summer 
and Smoke production, will accept 
the challenge of their medium re- 
mains to be seen. But the possibility 
exists, and it opens vistas of a de- 
centralized American stage that will 
be worth supporting. It may even 
have an effect on those of us who 
produce on Broadway, try to write 
for it, and measure it with profes- 
sional criticism. Before this can 
happen, however, the proponents of 
central! staging will have to disabuse 
themselves of the overpublicized no- 
tion that the value of their enter- 
prise lies in its “intimacy,” which is 
not necessarily always the great vir- 
tue they think it is. ; 

At least some of them will also 
have to give themselves a course in 
play analysis and dramatic theory ; 
they will certainly have to unlearn 
the facile and routinized under- 
standing of dramatic writing that 
has been in vogue for many decades 
And to begin with they will also 
have to give more thought to the 
matter of dramatic metaphor in 
both so-called realistic and non- 
realistic drama—this, with a view to 
becoming adept at expressing a play 
rather than merely representing it 
on the Stage. 

Only then can they hope to over- 
come the limitations of arena theatre 
by comparison with the proscenium 
stage, as well as to make the most 
creative use of their medium. And 
only then will the term arena styl 
have any particular significance 
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Bishop Sheen as he appears to his viewers when he 
says: “Friends, thank you for allowing me to come 


into your home again.” 


“We're both usin 
he is still puzzle 


old material,” Milton Berle says, but 
by his rival’s quick success. 


The Bishop Versus Berle 


The Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen 


by Harriet Van Horne 


Vv 
l, HE CAME out in a barrel 
and read the phone book they’d still 
love him.” 

Thus did a spokesman‘ for the 
Archdiocese of New York character- 
ize the unprecedented success of 
television’s newest star, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Fulton J. 
Sheen, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York. 

It was on a Tuesday night last 
spring that the Bishop, in full vest- 
ments, first stepped before the TV 
cameras. He had been assigned what 
is known in the trade as a “grave- 
yard spot.” He had Milton Berle 
opposite him on one network, Frank 
Sinatra_on another. 

Within a few weeks—whether 
propter hoc or simply post hoc the 
Bishop would never say——Mr. Berle’s 
rating had dropped several points. 
Mr. Sinatra had gone off the air 
altogether. The Bishop, it soon be- 
came clear, was a smash hit. The 
DuMont television network. which 
had taken the gamble on His Ex- 
cellency, was overjoyed. NBC lost 
no time in inviting the Bishop to 
make his weekly talks over its facili- 
ties. (Loyal to DuMont, the Bishop 
declined.) Fan mail began pouring 
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turned a “graveyard spot" opposite 


Uncle Milty into a television sensation 


in at the rate of 8500 letters a week. 
Berle announced a change in format 
for the new season. As if puzzled 
by the Bishop’s TV success, Mr. 
Berle was also moved to remark, 
“Well, we’re both using old mate- 
rial.” 

Old material or no, the Bishop 
was putting on a great show. He 
spoke twenty-eight minutes without 
a script, without a prop of any kind 
save for an old school room black- 
board. Show-business folk seeing 
Bishop Sheen in action for the first 
time applauded his unfailing sense 
of theatrics. (As a student he played 
Shakespeare ; seemed to enjoy de- 
claiming the “To be or not to be” 
soliloquy on his TV show. ) 

All of Bishop Sheen’s TV ser- 
mons open in a light vein, then 
move on to more serious matters, 
closing with a benediction and his 
most frequently uttered phrase, 
“God love you!” Like an actor 
who has trod the hoard for years, 
Sheen knows when to move upstage, 
when to modulate his voice, when 
to “throw away” a line, when to 
ease tension with one of his studi- 
ously corny jokes. 

Perhaps because he is a man of 


the church, Bishop Sheen gets a 
laugh with jokes no professional 
funnyman would dare to tell. “Did 
you hear about the nice lady who 
went into Brentano’s and asked for 
Rabbi Sheen’s A Piece of My 
Mind?” he will inquire. 

He knows the value of a “running 
gag” too, this erudite man of the 
cloth. When he turns his back to 
his TV blackboard, it is magically 
erased. He refers to the crew man 
performing this chore as “my angel, 
Skippy.” Explaining that TV work- 
ers were union men, the Bishop told 
viewers that Skippy belonged to 
Local 20 of the Cherubim. 

“['m going to buy my angel a 
bottle of Halo Shampoo,” he an- 
nounced on another show. The audi- 
ences, both at home and in the 
Adelphi Theatre (where the SRO 
sign is out every Tuesday night at 
8 p.m.) lap up these little jests and 
quote them for days afterward. 

A teacher for twenty-five years 
mostly at Catholic University in 
Washington) and a radio veteran 
of about as long standing, Sheen 
knows how to have his way with 
audiences. He knows—with a sense 

(continued on page 95) 
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*You have nothing left now but 
wour faith in this craze of yours: 
his Christianity.” Jean Simmons 
as Lavinia, Victor Mature as the 
Roman captain in the film. 


ae AND THE Lion is the 
fourth of Bernard Shaw's plays to 
be filmed, not counting a curiosity 
of the early talkies called How He 
Lied to Her Husband, \ong since 
and very properly forgotten. All four 
major films were produced by Ga- 
briel Pascal, the Hungarian who 
persuaded Shaw to grant him the 
screen nights to all his plays—rights 
for which fortunes had previously 
been offered and always rejected. 
Pascal won them presumably by 
personal charm and an understand- 
ing of the plays, since he had noth- 
ing else to offer when Shaw signed 
them over 

Since 1938, Pascal has produced 
Pygmalion, Major Barbara and Cae- 
sar and Cleopatra. Androcles, the 
first of the plays to be filmed in 
Hollywood, is also the last over 
which Shaw exercised some measure 
of supervision, at least in its pre- 
liminary stages. For Pascal consulted 
him frequently during the closing 
year of his life, not only about cast- 
ing but about the problems of turn- 
ing so brief a play into a picture of 
feature length. 

Pascal believes that his Androcl. 
is “an important ifpfovement over 
the original: play.” Like Shaw, he 
has no use for false modesty; and 
he is besides a blunt evaluator of his 


eg 


‘Androcles 
in Hollywood 


own work. Up until Androcles, he 
liked Pygmalion the best of his films. 
Of Major Barbara and Caesar and 
Cleopatra he says: “They were not, 
for me, substantially improved by 
their transfer to the screen. They 
are essentially stage plays, based 
largely on dialogue and argument 
rather than action, dramatic emo- 
tion and visual scope.” And of Cae- 
sar he says coldly: “I dislike it very 
much and consider it a gorgeous 
bore.” 

Whether Shaw admirers accept 
Pascal’s evaluation of Androcles or 
not, they are sure to welcome it as 
a film since—like its predecessors- 
it probably will encourage a spate 
of revivals of the play. Following 
the release of Pygmalion on the 
screen, it was produced on Broad- 
way with Gertrude Lawrence in 
1945; and the movie Caesar pre- 
cipitated two expensive stage reviv- 
als—one with Lilli Palmer and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke in 1949, another 
with the Oliviers in 1952. As for 
Major Barbara, a Broadway revival 
is a possibility for this season. 

Pascal’s most treasured memento 
of Shaw is a plaque the playwright 
gave him when Androcles was still 
in the conference stage. It is made 
of wood and on it is a primitive 
painting (almost like a Grandma 
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Heute abend in der Volkeblihne: G. B. Shame Androklus und der Lime’. 


Otte Wallburg, Joe Almas, Felix Bressart 





Gabriel Pascal has brought to the screen Shaw's fable 


of the early Christians — rollicking as a pantomime, 


by Sol Jacobson 


Moses) of a Negro Androcles re- 
moving a thorn from a grateful 
lion’s paw. Shaw had picked it up 
many years ago in a second-hand 
shop in London. It had adorned the 
living room of Shaw’s home at Ayot 
St. Lawrence, and the dramatist 
credited it with having first started 
him meditating on the children’s 
fable of Androcles. 

The fable, Pascal points out, had 
a natural attraction for Shaw. The 
story of the. simple Christian who 
helped a lion in distress and later 
was repaid when the lion refused to 
eat him in the arena at a Roman 
persecution appealed both to Shaw’s 
humanity and to his humor. He saw 
Androcles as a figure very like St. 
Francis of Assisi, the saint who re- 
ceived better treatment from animals 
than he did from men; and he saw 
the entire legend as an ironic rebuke 
to those who profess the gentle 
Christianity of the New Testament 
but invoke it to justify the most sav- 
age cruelties against people who do 
not agree with them. 

Androcles is the sort of play Shaw 
would have written if any producer 
had been foresighted enough to ask 
him for a Christmas pantomime. 
Since no one asked him, he wrote 
it anyway—taking it upon himself 
to create a play that would appeal 


A poster of the Berlin production 
of Androcles, which so offended 
the German Crown Prince that he 
left the theatre 


reverent as a hymn 


to both children and their elders. 
Some who knew Shaw think he 
might have written it as a challenge 
to Sir James M. Barrie, his neighbor 
during the years when he lived in 
Adelphi Terrace in London: that is, 
as a sort of answer to Peter Pan, an 
attempt to demonstrate that fantasy 
need not be made entirely out of 
treacle. Others say (on no authority 
whatever) that Barrie dared him to 
write a fairy tale and Shaw could 
never turn down a dare. 

But whatever brought the play 
into being, its first production was 
at Berlin’s Kleines Theatre in 1912. 
The caricature of Augustus Caesar 
so affronted the German Crown 
Prince as an attack on royalty that 
he stalked out of the theatre. 

A year later, Harley Granville- 
Barker produced Androcles in Lon- 
don, with O. P. Heggie in the title 
part, and Hesketh Pearson, later 
one of Shaw’s biographers, in the 
part of a Roman fop. Two years 
later, America saw it (with the Lon- 
don company) for the first time at 
the Garrick theatre in New York; 
Anatole France’s Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife was used as the cur- 
tain raiser. 

New York audiences perhaps re- 
member the Guild’s production in 
1925 with Henry Travers, Romney 


From top to bottom: Victor Mature, J 
Simmons, Maurice Evans, Lion, Alan 
Young and Robert Newton. They have 
the main roles in the film version of 
Androcles and the Lion. 





Brent and Edward G. Robinson 
cavorting against a memorable Co- 
varrubias background. The American 
Repertory Theatre revived it seven 
years ago, with Margaret Webster 
directing, Ernest Truex playing An- 
drocles and a very droll lion whose 
head was designed by the late Remo 
Bufano. 


Pascal, who became a devoted 
Shavian when he acted with the Im- 
perial Vienna Theatre, first saw 
Androcles when Max Reinhardt pro- 
duced it in 1926 with Curt Gétz— 
a Swiss writer-comedian—and Oscar 
Homolka. Later he saw it with Felix 
Bressart as Androcles. 


Cantinflas (Mario Moreno, often 
called the Mexican Charlie Chaplin) 
was the GBS-Pascal original choice 
for Androcles, with Diego Rivera as 
designer. At that time it was planned 
as a Mexico City venture. The pro- 
ducer recalls: “When I wrote to 
Shaw that Cantinflas’ Spanish ac- 
cent was too thick, he answered 
‘Spanish or Hungarian accents do 
not matter. English accents are a 
drawback to Androcles.’ Cantinflas 
was born to the part if he could 
only have talked English—with or 
without a Spanish accent,” Pascal 
says. 


Maurice Evans, for whom GBS 
had a very high regard as an actor 
and producer, was both Pascal’s and 
the author’s choice for the Emperor, 
who commands all his men to be- 
come Christians if they can fight 
like the mighty Ferrovius. “In his 
very first scene he captures all the 
vicious, decadent and brilliant at- 
mosphere of the Roman civilization,” 
according to Pascal. “We were in 
complete agreement that the only 
actor to play Ferrovius was Robert 
Newton, who was so fanatically de- 
termined to play the role that he 


O. P. Heggie played Andrecles at 
the play's Lenden premiére in 
1913 and in New York twe years 
later. 


swore to follow me to Mexico, Italy 
or Timbuctoo, if need be.” 

The role of Androcles was a 
poser. That the producer is a mystic 
of Shavian proportions can be de- 
termined by his process of casting 
his lead. One night watching the 
Television Academy Awards he 
spotted a young actor, Alan Young. 
“His face was familiar and I re- 
membered that I had last seen him 
entertaining troops*during the war 
in Ottawa, where I was shooting 
exteriors with Robert Flaherty for 
Paul Galiico’s Snow Goose,” he rec- 
ollects. With none too high hopes, 
more in desperation, Pascal invited 
Young to his home. “Instinct rather 
than reason had perhaps prompted 
me. My little puppy, a Dutch Kees 
hound, ordinarily shy of strangers, 
ran toward him. I saw how Alan 
kneeled to him and spoke to him 
with exactly the same intonation as 
Androcles speaking to the lion. I 
realized that I had discovered an 
Androcles who would be as perfect 
in the part as Wendy Hiller was as 
Eliza Doolittle.” 

Mr. Pascal believes that GBS 
would have enjoyed particularly his 
casting of Victor Mature as the 
Roman captain, especially as there 
were so many raised eyebrows on 
the part of the profession. Wasn’t it 
GBS who once said, “All professions 
are a conspiracy against the laity?” 
Anyone staging Androcles could 
benefit from Shaw’s advice in a let- 
ter to Pascal: “The Captain must 
not make his speeches to the Chris- 
tians colloquially. He should re- 
hearse them to a side-druin beating 
a march rhythm.” 


Maurice Evans recalls that one 
day during a lull in shooting the 
Coliseum scenes Elsa Lanchester, 
Alan Mowbray, Reginald Gardiner 
and the stars fell to reminiscing. “I 
started by acting your role at the 
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Cambridge Festival quite some time 
ago,” Evans told the Kentucky- 
drawling Mature. “Ye gods, I’m 
the only foreigner in the joint,” said 
Mature. 

Pascal is sensitive to the criticism 
that he has been accused of ex- 
travagance in casting. He defends 
his heavy budgets in this way: “If 
they mean that I have sought the 
best possible actors for each of the 
Androcles parts, then I plead guilty. 
GBS also felt that minor roles could 
be played by any competent actor, 
and that money should be saved 
here. But I have always believed 
that a play is an integrated whole 
and that any single portion, no mat- 
ter how small, is as important as 
any other. Hence I feel it was not 
only desirable but imperative to 
round out my cast with such actors 
at Elsa Lanchester, Alan Mowbray, 
Reginald Gardiner, Gene Lockhart, 
Johnny Hoyt and Jim Backus.” 

At the time of Shaw’s death in 
1950, Pascal was still working on the 
screen play of Androcles, and the 
problem of expanding its playing 
time was still unsolved. The fable, 
including stage directions, is only 
forty-three printed pages—in con- 
trast to the leviathan lengths to 
which the playwright was more in- 
clined, as in Back to Methuselah 
and Man and Superman. 

Shaw’s collaboration, of course, 
was no longer possible; and Pascal 
wanted to respect his wishes, as he 
understood them, as scrupulously as 
possible. The public trustee of 
Shaw’s estate suggested that a clause 
be inserted into the original contract 
between the writer and the pro- 
ducer, limiting the amount of re- 
writing of any literary property. 

Pascal readily agreed. The trus- 
tee’s concern, he believes, “was not 
so much with what I might do, but 
what I might be asked to do if I 
ever made these pictures in associa- 





tion with some major film studio. I 
welcomed the clause, since it allowed 
no room for argument in favor of 
changing too radically any Shaw 
play.” 


In this spirit of striving to guess 
what the playwright’s wishes would 
be and to put them into effect in 
Androcles, Pascal went back to the 
screen play. Unwilling to give any 
writer the task of inventing dia- 
logue to include in the film, he 
turned to the preface to Androcles— 
a classic of English prose in its own 
right and a masterpiece of historical 
interpretation, though it has little 
in common with sectarian ortho- 
doxy. Shaw had no formal religious 
training, but he was a profoundly 
religious man who approached the 
Christ of the Gospels without the 
bias of preconditioned belief and with 
the reverence with which, as an 
artist-philosopher, he regarded any 


The Theatre Guild 
Androcles in 1925, wi 
Travers in the title part. 
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figure who so profoundly influenced 
the history of mankind. 

The preface, some one hundred 
pages long, is called “on the Pros- 
pects of Christianity.”. The very 
Shavian subtitle is: “Why Not Give 
Christianity a Trial?” And from it 
Pascal took lines for the several 
characters of Androcles, so that the 
necessary twenty-five minutes of 
playing time could be added without 
disturbing either the mood or the 
manner of the play.” 

Pascal was pleased with the re- 
sults. “I defy even the most Shavian 
connoisseur,” he says, “to separate 
the original from that borrowed from 
the preface. We accomplished this 
by the most careful interpolation, 
distributing the lines to those char- | 
acters who could handle them for 
the best dramatic effect.” The writ- 
ers who worked with him on this 
were Noel Langley and Chester} 
Erskine. 

In the use of the camera, Pascal 
also followed what he believes to be | 
Shaw’s intrinsic intentions in the 
play. The stage directions and com- | 
ment on characters and action in the | 
text made these easy to interpret, | 
for it is a play that to begin with 
was written largely for visual effects. 
“In his visualization of a play,” | 
Pascal says, “Shaw was a good} 
twenty-five years ahead of Helly- 
wood.” 

At the end of Androcles, Shaw 
wrote a prose epilogue in which he 
said: “I have presented one of the 
Roman persecutions of the early 
Christians, not as the conflict of a 
false theology with a true, but as| 
what all such persecutions essen- 
tially are: an attempt to suppress a | 
propaganda that seemed to threaten 
the interests involved in the estab- | 
lished law and order, organized and | 
maintained in the name of religion 
and justice by politicians who are 
pure opportunist Have and Hold-| 
ers.” Sound topical? He also said, | 
“My martyrs are the martyrs of all 
time, and my persecutors the perse- 
cutors of all time.” 

Pascal, whose crowning ambition 
is to make a biographical film about 
Gandhi someday, quotes GBS as 
saying to him, “Remember that my 
Androcles is nothing else but a pre- 
lude to your film about Gandhi.” 

Naturally, Shaw was drawn to 
Gandhi’s belief in conversion by 
non-violent means—the very means 
that Androcles uses with his skittish 
lion. In fact—according to Pascal— 
Shaw considered his two title char- 
acters to be the only Christians in 
the play. All the others, like so many 
of the rest of us, are only striving. 
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In the topsy-turvy world 


of the British Christmas pantomime 


I. NEARLY two hundred 
British theatres, in cinemas, ice rinks, 
village halls, on the radio and tele- 
vision, this is the season of Christ- 
mas pantomime—‘“the one art form 
that has been invented in England,” 
as Sir Max Beerbohm has said, “an 
art form specially adapted to Eng- 
lish genius.” It is also an art form 
in which millions of dollars are 
invested, for pantomime is the one 
kind of show business that never 
fails in Britain. 

Between December and April, 
nearly every town in England will 
have had its pantomime, whether 
resident or touring, amateur or pro- 
fessional. Cities such as Glasgow 
and Birmingham support as many 
as five; smaller towns, on a touring 
circuit, may see six pantos, for one 
week only each; and in Leeds— 
pantomime is most popular in the 
North—the Christmas show will 
probably still be playing to capacity 
at Easter. In London nowadays 
there is usually a minimum of three, 
with a dozen or more in the sub- 
urbs; but the best pantomime, as 
everyone in the business knows, is 
in the provirices. 


Panto thus boasts a flourishing 
economy as well as a fine pedigree, 
for this patchwork of many gen- 
erations is ‘still good box office. 
Thousands of people pay to see its 
glittering, hybrid, antique entertain- 
ment every winter—and adults make 
up about seventy per cent of the 
audience. There should be no illu- 
sions that it is for children only: if 
you believe that, you will never 
understand pantomime. If it weren’t 
popular among the grownups, man- 
agers would not find it worth while 
to hire radio, television and music- 
hall stars at what the profession re- 
gards as vastly inflated salaries, to 
stage spectacular parades with con- 
stant changes of scene and costume. 
Panto employs a labor force of some 
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The Principal 


25,000 for an average twelve weeks 
in the year, and on its profits many 
provincial playhouses, both “com- 
mercial” and “repertory,” keep alive 
between Christmases. It is a prosper- 
ous light industry as well as a 
national cult. 


As an art, it may seem in the 
doldrums now. But although its 
extinction has been prophesied in 
every era, at each of its transforma- 
tions, since John Rich established it 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 230 years 
ago, and although it has lived 
through many changes in form and 
fortune, it is not only the oldest but 
the biggest department of theatre 


business in Britain. And it is, I think, 
symbolic that the most powerful 
men in the British theatre—Prince 
Littler, Emile Littler and Stewart 
Cruikshank—are all “pantomime 
kings.” (Both the Littler brothers 
and Francis Laidler, who has pro- 
duced more than 250 pantos, married 
ex-Principal Boys, not as unnatural 
a course as it sounds.) 


What is pantomime, anyway? 
There is no simple definition of this 
traditional Christmas entertainment. 
The name is an umbrella for a 
lop-sided world of conflicting ele- 
ments. It ‘rcludes ballet, melodrama, 
vaudeville, slapstick and romance. It 





Boy Is a 


blends low comedy with high moral- 
ity, satire with sentimentality, a 
pagan saturnalia with a Christian 
allegory. It is a fairy tale in musical 
comedy, a mass-produced morality 
play for modern times. 


The pantomime season is the time 
of miracles (under union conditions, 
of course). East meets West, and 
centuries commingle; kings sing 
duets with fairies; cats discuss cur- 
rent events; and men and women 
exchange sexes. The hero is always 
a girl, the Principal Boy ; his mother 
is always a man, the Dame; there 
is usually a Fairy Queen or a God- 
mother in the offing to foil the plots 
of the Demon King or Wicked 
Witch (with a regulation aura of 
green light); and in the ritual 


Me 
Ory i, Saves 


popular now, and for seventy years 
past, is Cinderella. (In 1951-52 out 
of about 195 pantomimes in produc- 
tion, thirty-eight were Cinderellas— 
eight of them on ice.) Next in favor 
come Babes in the Wood, Dick 
Whittington and Aladdin (twenty- 
two, twenty-one and fifteen produc- 
tions respectively in 1951 - 52). 
Others in the field are Mother 
Goose, Jack and the Beanstalk and 
Puss in Boots. In any English town 
this winter you may be sure of seeing 
one of these stories on the stage. 
(Bluebeard and Ali Baba, once top 
of the poll, have disappeared during 
the last twenty years.) 


None of these plots follows the 
fairy-tale original with any degree 
of fidelity; but for most English peo- 
ple the fairy tales themselves are 
modeled on Christmas pantomimes. 
Who can imagine Cinderella with- 
out Buttons, the tragi-comic page— 
first introduced by H. J. Byron 
nearly a century ago? Who doesn’t 
know that Crusoe’s sweetheart was 
Polly Perkins, even though Defoe 
unaccountably forgot to mention 
her? Where. would Aladdin be 
without his mother, Widow Twan- 
key—also introduced by Byron, who 
named her after a popular brand of 
Chinese tea? 

.To some extent the character- 
types are interchangeable, for rea- 
sons of economy in production. Thus 
the Captain and Mate (usually a 
knockabout comedy team) appear in 
Dick Whittington or Robinson Cru- 


ne Brokers Men in Mother Goo: 
Cinderella or Jack and the Bean- 
stalk; The Baron—a traditionally 
“heavy” role, often in top boots 
and red hunting coat—appears in 
Mother Goose, Cinderella and Babes 
in the Wood. In The Stage—the 
journal of the profession—you may 
read such advertisements as “Rob- 
bers, Strong Comedy Fight, also 
Captain and Mate, etc.” ; “Wanted: 
Baron, Fairy Queen, Dame with 
good specialty”; “Wanted: . Robin 
Hood (not over 30), Maid Marian 
(not over 22)”; “Wanted: Cat 
(Own Skin) .” 

The scale of production varies 
enormously, of course, from the 
brand-new Cinderella launched in 
London at a cost of, say, £20,000 
to the threadbare version of a pro- 
duction thirty years ago, touring the 
No. 3 dates with a skeleton cast and 
no specialties. But every pantomime 
must have its Dame and Principal 
Boy, the man-woman and _ the 
girl-hero. 


The best Dame role of all is 
Mother Goose, a character not 
found in the nursery story of that 
name. It was created by J. Hickory 
Wood for the great Dan Leno fifty 
years ago this Christmas, and 
Wood’s plot is now the standard 
version. Mother Goose combines 
pathos and humor, bawdiness and 
sentimentality ; and the Dame, like 
pantomime itself, is a creation of 
great dramatic potential. The buf- 


foonery of a man in woman’s dress 
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Ada Blanche—a Principal Boy of the Victorian era—as Robinson Crusoe. 


goes back to Mrs. Noah in the 
medieval morality plays, and beyond 
those to the “Bessies” of the May 
games and mummers’ plays—for 
here, as elsewhere, panto has its 
roots in pre-literary experience. But 
the Dame, as a theatrical character, 
was first exalted into art by Dan 
Leno, whose work has governed 
Dame-styles until the last decade. 


For Principal Boys, the best roles 
are those of Aladdin, Dick Whit- 
tington and Jack (of the Bean- 
stalk): the Princes are, on the 
whole, less rewarding parts. Conven- 
tions of Boy-playing have changed 
notably in the last thirty years, for 
this tradition, like many pantomime 
features glibly labeled “traditional,” 
is of recent origin. The archetypal 
Boy is the Victorian “serio-comic” 
burlesque singer. It was this thigh- 
slapping, rollicking comedienne that 
James Agate had in mind as the 
ideal when he said, “A Principal 
Boy cannot be too massiv®.” In the 
1890’s at Drury Lane “a lady of 
colossal trunk,” as one critic phrased 
it, was the indispensable hero. It was 
this creature who prompted G. K. 
Chesterton’s verdict: “When the 
young girl in tights was introduced 
into the heroic part, we destroyed at 
a blow the fine, romantic sense of 
the fairy tale.” But the hero of today 


keeps alive that “fine, romantic 
sense” and adds dignity to the an- 
nual revels, for the best modern 
Boys are dashing, slim, sincere and 
deadly serious. 

Dash is expressed mainly in a set 

of stylized poses and movements, 
which represent a bygone code of 
manly behavior. But Boyhood has 
little to do with male impersona- 
tion—just as a successful Dame is 
usually much more than a female 
impersonator. If an English audi- 
ence is not concerned by the seasonal 
reversal of sexes, it is because the 
Dame is always masculine and the 
Boy never loses feminine sweetness 
and always uses woman’s make- 
up). The success of contemporary 
Boys such as Pat Kirkwood or Jean 
Carson is due not to any accuracy 
in mimicking male personality, but 
to the fact that—like that Princess 
of Principal Boys—the ageless Doro- 
thy Ward, they believe in panto- 
mime. 

All these, then, are aspects of the 
annual English ritual, which to 
many visitors seems, at first glimpse, 
a vast and vacuous enigma. Ameri- 
cans at their first panto must often 
echo Shaw’s complaint that it 
“abuses the Christmas toleration of 
dullness, senselessness, vulgarity and 
extravagance to a degree utterly 


incredible by people who have never 
been inside a theatre.” Is it all 
merely a private game, maintained 
by habit? Is it just a matter of lazy 
acquiescence in “tradition,” that 
British pantomime survives with 
such strength? 

To answer that question, one 
must take a quick look through pan- 
tomime history. And first on the 
agenda of misunderstandings, I 
think, is the name. The Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre distin- 
guishes seven meanings of “panto- 
mime,” but it is generally used 
abroad to describe dumb show—by 
Chaplin in the early silents, or by 
Marcel Marceau today on the stage, 
with his “pantomimes de . Bip”— 
“Bip” being the name of the clown 
he portrays. Now, Christmas panto 
has nothing to do with mime of this 
kind: it acquired its name by acci- 
dent at the beginning of. its career, 
and the label has stuck. It is the 
only “traditional” thing that has 
never changed. 

It all began in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as an anglicized version of the 
gallicized version of the commedia 
dell’arte. The dumb Harlequin of 
the Paris fairs—forbidden speech by 
royal decree—was a popular figure 
first in the English fairs and then in 
the English ' theatres. John Rich, 
young manager of the newly opened 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, beat the 
French and Italians at their own 
game (under the name of Lun) by 
the eloquence of his own Harlequin 
miming as moral magician and ro- 
mantic lover. By the mid-1720's 
pantomime—as it was called in er- 
ror—was entrenched in public fa- 
vor, as an entertainment in which 
Harlequin and other characters 
from the Italian comedy appeared 
in comic scenes, sandwiched between 
operatic masque or ballet. 


During the next century all the 
resources of the theatre, in staging, 
production and decoration, were 
thrown behind the pantomime. The 
popularity of the Harlequinade 
grew at the expense of the “serious” 
scenes, and by 1806 it occupied most 
of the running time. The Regency 
era was the heyday of the Clown, 
when Grimaldi ruled the pantomime 
stage: the harlequinade was set in 
motion by a brief “opening” scene, 
in which the theme was taken from 
current events, popular novels, travel 
books, or sometimes fairy tales. But 
after Grimaldi’s retirement the pop- 
ularity of the harlequinade gradu- 
ally diminished, and the “opening” 
expanded into a full-scale, spectacu- 
lar story, until by 1900 Harlequin, 
Clown, Columbine and Pantaloon 
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had almost disappeared. Now they 
can be found no longer in panto- 
mime, though dictionaries still give 
“harlequinade” as a synonym for 
this Christmas entertainment. 


There were other significant 
changes and reversals. The “variety 
artists” who played in eighteenth- 
century panto were succeeded by 
legitimate actors as the “opening” 
grew in length, but these actors were 
in turn replaced by music-hall artists 
at the time modern panto was 
launched—about the 1870's. The 
“serious opening” was followed in 
the 1840's by total burlesque, which 
has now partly yielded again to 
“straight” romance, just as the 
comic Boy has been ousted by the 
romantic hero. Pantomime, indeed, 
is infinitely adaptable, the most flex- 
ible of theatrical forms, built—like 
so many other curious English insti- 
tutions—on creative compromise. 


Another renaissance may now be 
overdue, but far from being a static 
entertainment, fixed in the amber of 
tradition, it is an evolving synthesis 
of theatrical forces, slowly but stead- 
ily transforming contemporary exper- 
ience into its own strange energies. 


This is one reason why panto- 
mime survives today. Here, as one 
critic has said, are “all the vital 
elements of entertainment in their 
simplest forms.” Julian Wylie, a 
successful producer, defined ‘the 
main ingredients as “Love, Hatred, 
Jealousy, Laughter, Evil-Frustrated- 
by-Magic, and the Inevitable- 
Triumph-of-Good-over-Evil.” Where 
else can you find all this hodgepodge 
of basic theatre, with a host of other 
elements to keep it moving? Panto 
is splendidly free from most of the 


The Widow Twankey 
doesn’t oo in the 
Arabian Nights, but she 
does in the pantomime 
Aladdin, played here by 
Nat Jackley. Jean Carson 
is the Aladdin. 


limiting categories of contemporary 
taste. 

In its stories, the spectator, adult 
or child, dips into a crumbling 
hinterland of symbolism and legend 
and ritual, full of vast, cloudy but 
powerful meanings. And behind the 
ambiguities of fairy-tale plots and 
bisexual characters there are over- 
notes of deeply rooted social and 
psychic conflicts. It is clear, for 
instance, that the pantomime is a 
celebration of reversals, taking its 
revenges on law, sex and family 
life: humiliating teachers, police- 
men, kings and mothers is an essen- 
tial part of its appeal. And in every 
panto one may trace the motif of 
liberation and reversal, by such 
agents as a magic lamp, a talking 
cat, a golden goose or a glass slipper. 
Although the reversal is accom- 
plished by magic, it is usually a vic- 
tory over Satan. 

For perhaps the most immediate 
attraction of pantomime is its affir- 
mation of a simple moral code, in 
black-and-white clarity. It is a secu- 
lar appeasement of fundamental 
religious appetites, not only in its 
relation to the ancient winter satur- 
nalia of Greek days, or the topsy- 
turvy spectacles of the medieval 
Church, (when reversal of sexes and 
animal disguises were the rule) but 
in its declaration that the good are 
always victorious and beautiful, and 
the bad are always stupid, ugly and 
foredoomed to failure. While panto- 
mime concerns reversal, it always 
preaches a reinforcement of the or- 
der it attacks, so the final Palace 
scene is inevitably a triumph of the 
normal. This assurance of protec- 
tion kindles an audience’s faith in 
the homeliness of the universe. 


‘Courtesy Victoria & Albert Museum! 


“Wanted: Cat (Own Skin)”—is a 
frequent ad in the pantomime 
trade journal. This is Charles 
Laurie, a popular turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Cat. 


The pantomime still has great 
possibilities untouched. As the Brit- 
ish critic Maurice Willson Disher 
has said: “It is the only form of 
modern drama where poetry would 
not be self-conscious, the only form 
free from the restrictions .of verisi- 
militude, the only form able to 
match the ridiculous with the sub- 
lime. Moreover, it is the only drama 
that is constructed by collective 
effort.” Perhaps some enterprising 
manager or poet, one Christmas 
soon, may realize these advantages 
of the national pantomime. Mean- 
while it continues to be—for thou- 
sands of Britons—good business, 
good magic and good fun. 





_—_—_—— 


AANANANNAN 


A DANCER who earns his living dancing can, if he 
chooses, talk about “kinesthetic patterns” and “peri- 
pheral movement”—but only at the risk of cold 
stares and possibly rude noises from fellow members 
of the profession. Honest shop talk is much more 
likely to be concerned with the very real—and some- 
times almost insuperable—problems for dancers in 
the four principal commercial spheres of the dancing 
world: the night club, television, the musical-comedy 
stage and films. The problems are mainly physical, 
and that’s understandable, since dancing is the most 
physical of arts ; though the limitations of the various 
spheres have their psychological effects, of course 
often acute ones. 
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In night clubs, to begin with, dancers immediately 
face several chilling realities. If one could enlarge 
the dance floor, ensure sufficient orchestra and light, 
rehearsal, dispense with the more inebriated third of 
the audience, and remove all waiters—if all that 
could be done, it might be pleasant to perform in 
night clubs. Unfortunately, too few rooms allow for 

Sketches by Vesiliv any such conditions. The norm is something much 
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A dancer's enemies range from night-club lushes 


to film directors who stage dances 


on taxi cabs or the Brooklyn Bridge 


by Gower Champion 


Gower Champion and his wife, Marge, are a dancing 
team comparable to the Irene and Vernon Castle combi- 
nation of World War I era. Like the Castles, each of the 
Champions was successful as an individual, but they won 
their largest fame as a team. The Champions have danced 
in night clubs, on television, in musical comedy and in films. 
They have star billing in MGM’s current Everytuino I 
Have Is Yours, for which Mr. Champion did the choreog- 
raphy in cellaboration with Nick Castle. 


Hollywood dance directors look for gimmicks 
—like a routine performed on the Brooklyn 


more nearly approximating a boiler 
room with prop palm trees. Most 
customers loudly proclaim total so- 
briety when admonished about one- 
too-many. Too many floors have 
been designed for treading grapes 
rather than dancing, and no waiter 
alive has ever learned to drop a tray 
in tempo. 

As for musical accompaniment, 
the orchestra is apt to range any- 
where from a collection of superbly 
styled jazz musicians who cringe at 
melody, especially if you’ve been so 
indiscreet as to employ some chest- 
nut such as “Valse Bluette,” to five 
gloomy gentlemen clutching to their 
seedy dinner jackets one violin, one 
steel guitar, one harp, one piano and 
one set of rented drums. Try getting 
a sock finish out of that combo 
sometime. (continued on page 78) 
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Presented for the first 
time in English, “The 
publication of this 

novel is an act of justice 
long delayed . . . a major 
contribution to 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 
The Best in Literature... 


Written while the author 
hid from the Nazis 

in Holland, it is 

at once a remarkably 
sensitive record of 
adolescence and an 
eloquent testimony to the 
strength of the human spirit 
List price 3.00 


Members Pay 1.89 


In this illuminating 

study, one of America's 
outstanding anthropologists 
focuses her attention 

on the relationship 

of the sexes 

in our changing world. 


List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


The major psychoanalytic 

| theories from Freud, Adler, and 
Jung to the present are here 
set forth in a new and 
unifying way. The work 
also includes the great 
Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles. 


List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


American literature.” 
-New York Times 


In their own words, 
thirty-three eminent 
physicians tell of their 
personal experiences with 
shattering mental and 
physical iliness and 
how they have come 
to terms with it In this wonderfully warm 
volume of recollections, 
America’s beloved humorist 
conjures up the magic 
land of his youth. 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


List price 3.95 
Members Pay 1.89 


Man's religious beliefs brilliantly 
examined trom a naturalistic 
point of view. This encyclopedic 
study has been ranked with 
Frazer's Golden Bough. 


» List price 5.00 
Members Poy 1.89 


List price 3.50 
Members Pay 1.89 


This large volume 
contains all the novels 
and a selection of the 
finest short stories 


The most comprehensive 
study ever made of the 
sexual behavior of 

human beings and animals, 
based on a detailed 
analysis of the 

sexual patterns of 190 
comtemporary societies. 


List price 4.50 


of one of America’s 
most perceptive writers. 
List price 5.00 
Members Pay 1.89 


Members Pay 1.89 


A compassionate novel 

about a Southern town 
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for self-fulfillment. 
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List price 3.50 


The notable books pictured and listed on this page are a sampling of Members Poy 1.89 


the many distinguished volumes available to you, now, as a member of 
the Book Find Club—and as you will note, although the publishers’ list 
prices range up to $6.00, as a member of the Club you pay only $/.89 per 
volume. Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 50% on 
the books you buy—and you buy only the books you want, 

List price 6.00 
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THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St. N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please enroll me uv. u memoer ane soe uw tae introductory Bonus 
Book and first selection | have indicated. | am also to receive each 
month the Club's literory mogozine, the Book Find News. | understand 
| may occept as few as 4 books o year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and 
moy cancel my membership at ony time after purchasing 4 selections 
(Check ony two of the books listed below, one as your Introductory 
Bonus, the other as your first selection 


Sub-titled “The Inner Experience 
of a Psychoanalyst,”” Dr. Reik’s book 
has been favorably compared with 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
BONUS OFFER 


And now as your introduction to the Book Find Club you 
may select any two books from those pictured or listed on 
this poge—one as your Introductory Bonus Book and the 
other as your first selection. You can thus receive UP TO 
$12.00 RETAIL COST OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.89. 


It costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You 
pay only for the books you want and you may take as few 
as four (from the more than 25 offered) in the entire mem- 
bership year. Since it is almost certain that you will read 
at least four Book Find Club selections during the year 
anyway, why not get them from the Club at the tremendous 
savings wé are able to effect through our large printing 
orders. 
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Carlten Carpenter and Debbie 
Reynolds vacationing at Towe: 
Isle, Jamaica, like many other 
visiting actors gave advice and 
assistance to the Jamaica little 
theatre. 


PIERRE CHONG 


Drama For Winter Vacationists 


by Michael O'Shea 


B evox the eastern seaboard lies the tiny 
coral island of Bermuda, 666 air miles from Times 
Square, New York. It is one of the Big Three semi- 
tropical isles which are gradually creating a theatre 
of their own. South of Bermuda, an additional 800 
miles by air, in a much warmer climate, is Nassau 
in the Bahamas, and here too the drama is finding 
audiences, after beginnings made just two seasons ago 

In former years both islands had little theatre 
groups, but it wasn’t until early 1951 that profes- 
sional theatre was introduced — at the Bermudiana 
theatre in Bermuda and the 


Bahama theatre in 


Nassau. 


The third and largest of the islands is Jamaica in 
the British West Indies, 1800 miles from Shubert’s 
Alley. 


The Bermudiana theatre in the Bermudiana hotel, 
Pembroke Parish, near Hamilton, Bermuda, is under 
the direction of Johan Fillinger, of the Canadian 
Repertory theatre in Ottawa, Canada. The plays are 
co-produced by Bruce Yorke and Michael Sadlier 
and all settings are the work of Peter Mews. The 
theatre has a resident ‘company, recruited mainly 
from the United States and Canada, and uses guest 
stars from Broadway and Hollywood. 

In the coming season, which opens in the early 


An outdoor briefing by director Romney Brent for the cast 
of O Mistress Mine at the Bahama playhouse. With Mr. 
Brent: Stage manager Barbara Whiting (seated against 
table), Barry Thomson, Sylvia Sidney, David Cole, Queenie 
Smith, Nancy Wickwire, Betsy Holt. 

THEATRE 
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STANLEY TOOGOOD, A.R.F.8. 


winter, the Bermudiana plans to Ethel 
Waters in Member of the Wedding, Joan Bennett 
in Bell, Book and Candle, Jackie Gleason, Betty and 
Jane Kean in The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
Gloria Swanson and Robert 


present 


Preston in Twentieth 
Century, Claire Luce and Sidney Blackmer in Por- 
trait in Black and Vanessa Brown in The Heiress. 
The Bahama playhouse is on the grounds of the 
British Colonial Hotel in It faces the sea 
and seats 300 people. It was founded in January, 
1951, by Martin Manulis and Philip Langner. The 
Bahama also has a resident company and brings in 


Nassau. 


guest actors. Its plays are presented in the round, or, 
more accurately, in the rectangle, since that is the 
actual shape of the acting area. 

continued on page 95) 





Moreover, it is a misnomer to 
refer to the people in night clubs as 
an audience. A more heterogeneous 
group of paying customers does not 
exist in any other place of enter- 
tainment. Three quarters of them 
do not have a clear view of the per- 
former. Some of them are drinking, 
some are eating. Some would rather 
dance. Some wish they were home in 
bed. Some prefer a motel. The va- 
riations are endless. One delightful 
segment of our merry throng is 
always Very Important People from 
Out of Town. Out-of-towners are 
a special breed, whether they be 
Texans in New York or New York- 
ers‘in Texas. There seems to be a 
compulsion to lose one’s anonymity 
when one is a visiting fireman, espe- 
cially when it is chargeable to com- 
pany expense. The most seasoned of 
performers have been known to 
blanch at the mere sight of the 
check room at the Persian Room 
full of ten-gallon hats. 

Now, any dancer foolhardy enough 
to brave such odds must be prepared 
for anything. He must be 
, enough to capture and hold a dis- 
tracted audience ; he must be adapt- 
able enough to switch his entire 
mood and approach in case the 
room is full of conventioneers; and 


he must have a bag of well-rehearsed., 


extempore to fill the gap at the drop 
of a plate of oysters maison. 


Hazards in Four Mediums 


(continued from page 75) 


The disadvantages of the other 
mediums are mild compared to those 
of the night clubs. No such grim 
odds confront the choreographer for 
theatre, TV or motion pictures, all 
of whose audiences are at the very 
least sitting down and facing in one 
direction. On TV, for example, 
though the threat of the animated 
commercial is always at hand, the 
dancer does not have to watch it; 
and on the larger shows he has at 
his command adequate stage space, 
expert musicians and proficient 
scenic and technical assistance. Un- 
fortunately, dancers are too often 
relegated to supporting position to 
the leading comics, ranking some- 
where between the girl singer and 
the marching beer cans. 

A notable exception is Max Leib- 
man’s weekly “Show of Shows,” 
which in addition to presenting 
astonishingly well-conceived and 
-executed ballets and production 
numbers by James Starbuck, follows 
the intelligent practice of rotating 
featured dancers. That solves, at 
least in part, the most depressing 
prospect outside of total stagnation 
that looms before the choreographer 
of today—the devising of dances for 
a weekly TV show. The cavernous 
maw of television can, in time, de- 
vour a dancer’s ideas, stunt his 
creative growth, and even destroy 
his technique, for the development 


“No waiter alive has ever learned to 
drop a tray in tempo.” 


and perfection of correct dance 
movement is not allowed for in the 
TV timetable. 

Aside from the specters of time, 
weekly pressure and the possible 
whims of a sponsor whose theatrical 
taste is dictated by a man named 
Hooper, one further vital factor gov- 
erns group choreography for TV as 
opposed to stage or cinema. There 
is, as yet, no screen for home use 
that could possibly encompass a full 
scale musical comedy ballet of the 
scope of, let us say, Jerome Robbins’s 
“Small House of Uncle Thomas” in 
The King and I; and while a TV 
dance director may have a full corps 
of well-trained dancers, they are best 
used in smaller, interrelated units. 

The subtleties of individual pat- 
terns and pantomimic points are 
completely lost on the small TV 
screen when the cameras are far 
enough back to cover an entire en- 
semble. On a stage, the outer vision 
of the human eye can follow an 
entire group of forty dancers and 
singers doing complicated dance pat- 
terns while still following closely a 
subtle bit of pantomime by one 
dancer. On a TV screen, this dancer 
would be perhaps one inch tall, and 
the subtlety lost. 

On the other hand, in creating 
dances for the stage, the choreogra- 
pher is limited only by his own 
imagination, perhaps an inadequate 
musical score, and his ability to out- 
shout his director during the weeks 
of the out-of-town tryout. These 
two, four or six weeks in New 
Haven, Boston or Philadelphia are 
something unknown in the mech- 
anized auditoriums of TV or the 
movies. Despite the months of prep- 
aration, conference and rehearsal, 
there is still this hectic, glorious time 
of aspirin, cigarettes, stale coffee 
and unforeseeable circumstance—a 
time when speed and facility are 
more important than genius. In the 
musical Make a Wish, for example, 
one song-and-dance number was re- 
staged five times, with varying mem- 
bers of the cast, to adapt to its daily 
change of position in the show out 
of town. Every choreographer for 
the theatre (to say nothing of lyrist, 
composer, author and _ spotlight 
man) is confronted-awith this occu- 
pational hazard. 

As for the specifics of theatre 
choreography: aside from the fact 
that one is dealing in a more com- 
mercial medium than, say, the con- 
cert or ballet company field, the 
possibilities are practically unlimited. 
Barring an impossible stage set with 
severe space limitations, or perhaps 
a director who clings to Delsarte, 
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the stage choreographer is free to 
create within the framework of his 
particular show small master works 
of theatre. One need only mention 
Robbins’s “Mack Sennett Ballet” or 
his “Sleepwalkers” gem from Look 
Ma, I’m Dancin’; several of De- 
Mille’s earlier musical show ballets ; 
Michael Kidd’s considerable contri- 
butions to Guys and Dolls, or Bob 
Alton’s frenetic routines in Pal Joey, 
which are the most truly “musical 
comedy” dances on the current 
scene. 

In Hollywood there is no such 
thing as an out-of-town tryout. True, 
there are nervous previews in West- 
wood or : mona, followed by con- 
ferences with producer, writer, direc- 
tor and cigar; but there is never 
that invaluable two-week block of 
nightly performances during which 
one may change a line here, accen- 
tuate a phrase there, try a different 
approach to an entire number. In 
pictures, barring expensive retakes, 
a dance routine, as well as a scene, 
is either good or it is out. To the 
creative mind, working in a visual 
field, this can be a source of extreme 
frustration. How many sketches does 
Picasso make before perfection? 
True, in Hollywood you have a 
longer rehearsal and preparation pe- 
riod, but you need them because you 
have to be right the first time. 

Another aspect of dance peculiar 
to motion pictures is one that is cur- 
rently being altered due to present 
economy conditions in Hollywood. 
This is the luxurious quicksand of 
too much time, too much money, 
too much production. In the lush 
days of Hollywood, the emphasis 
was too often on a glorious rain- 
bowed stairway reaching upward to 
a Bank of America heaven. At pres- 
ent, even as in the New York theatre, 
the gamble is too great, and the 
emphasis is shifting via a tightened 
budget to fewer gimmicks and more 
dance. Surely this is healthy. It will 


be difficult, of course, for some, for 
there are dance directors in Holly- 
wood who haven't been off a cam- 
era boom crane since Ruby Keeler 
danced on top of a taxicab. 

Now, the idea, or gimmick, of 
someone’s dancing on top of a taxi, 
or the Brooklyn Bridge. for that 
matter, is fine, and can be amusing 
to an audience, but too often the 
dance director’s creative urge will 
end there and shyly retire behind 
the camera leaving the dancer to 
devise a series of brilliant steps in a 
somewhat circumscribed area. The 
final extension of this sort of thing 
is the dance director whose sole 
function is that of a kind of super 
cameraman, laying out a routine of 
clever camera angles to be filled in 
and actually choreographed by the 
performer himself or by a group of 
assistants whose names appear only 
on the weekly pay sheet. 

On the other hand, we may still 
applaud such cinematic tours de 
force as the Gene Kelly-Vincent 
Minelli ballet in Arthur Freed’s pro- 
duction of An American in Paris, 
the Goldwyn Hans Christian Ander- 
sen ballets by Roland Petit, or the 
forthcoming Brigadoon, again by 
Kelly and Méinelli. These artists, 
happily, are equipped to present 
more than just interesting camera 
angles, and we may be sure that, 
granted an extensive budget, they 
will present valid works not only of 
cinema but of dance as well. 

Whatever the limitations of the 
mediums, the only fair generaliza- 
tion is that good: dancing is good 
dancing whether it be at the Persian 
Room, the Broadhurst Theatre, on 
Channel Four, or in glorious Tech- 
nicolor. Each of these four mediums 
has its very real problems, some 
more insidious than others, but so 
long as we do not allow these diffi- 
culties to become excuses we may 
still present honest dancing wher- 
ever the performance. 


The choreographer must outshout the 
director during the weeks of the out-of.- 
town tryout. 
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“The cavernous maw of television 
can, in time, devour a dancer's 


ideas.” 





Theatre Off-Broadway 





by Aimee Scheff 


Oldest and Newest Merchant of Venice 


: Fe FIRST important play to be 
seen in America was The Merchant 
of Venice, in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
on September 5, 1752. In Septem- 
ber, 1952, the Barter Theatre of 
Virginia celebrated the 200th anni- 
versary of the productioh by begin- 
ning a national tour of the play in 
Wytheville, Virginia. From here the 
Barter Repertory Players moved 
westward, making one-night stands 
in every state. This month the play 
will be seen in Utah. The troupe 
will then proceed down the Cali- 
fornia shoreline, ending the tour in 
Los Angeles. 

Desirous of reproducing the first 
American performance of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, the Barter group 
made a study of eighteenth-century 
American theatre. Sylvia Short, the 
1952 Barter Award winner chosen 
for the part of Portia, dug into 
early theatre books and newspapers, 
found a description of Portia’s cos- 
tume in the first American perform- 
ance and had it duplicated for 
herself. 

She also found that the 1752 pro- 
duction was first announced in the 
Virginia Gazette of Williamsburg in 
this manner: 

“We are desired to inform the 
Publick that as the Company of 
Comedians lately have obtained His 
Honour, the Governour’s Permis- 
sion, and have met with great ex- 
pense, entirely altered the Play- 
House at Williamsburg to a regular 
Theatre, fit for the reception of 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and the Ex- 
ecution of their own Performance, 
they intend to open on the First 
Friday in September next with a 
play called The Merchant of Venice 

written by Shakespeare), and a 
Farce call’d The Sham Doctor. The 
Ladies are desired to give timely 
notice to Mr. Hallam, at Mr. Fish- 
er’s, for their places in the house, 
and on the Day of Performance to 
send their servants early to keep 
them in order to prevent trouble and 
dissappointment (sic 
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The court scene in The Merchant of Venice in the Barter 
Theatre’s production with (left to right) John Hallow, Fritz 
Weaver, John Holland, Woodrow Romeff and Sylvia Short. 


Mr. Hallam’s company from Lon- 
don opened in a theatre built by 
popular subscriptions, which also 
guaranteed that all seats were sold 
in advance. 

Curtain time was 6 P.M. Ladies sat 
in the boxes, young gentlemen on the 
stage, and the pit was reserved for 
men only. The mob sat in the gal- 
lery. The boxes were elevated slightly 
above the level of the stage which 
was enclosed by velvet-cushioned 
railings. A flower-decorated panel 
circled the front of the house. An 
admission fee of seven shillings and 
six pence ($1.05) was charged for the 
boxes, although much of the stage 
was hidden from their view. The 
“demigods” had a more desirable 
seat in the pit, where they were able 
to see the actors’ feet and ankles, 
which were level with their noses. 
Five shillings (70 cents) was the 
price of admission. For the most dis- 
tinguished guests, called “the gods,” 
the manager arranged the upper 
“gallery,” which had no railing or 
cushions to block the view. And 
from these honored guests only three 
shillings and nine pence (52 cents) 
was requested. 


C. Effingham, Esq., the George 
Jean Nathan of colonial Williams- 
burg, describes the first Portia’s per- 
formance: 

“Beatrice Hallam surveyed the 
audience while the Prince of Mo- 
rocco was uttering his speech with 
perfect simplicity, but her eyes did 
not rest for a single moment on the 
young men collected at the corners 
of the stage. Portia advanced gra- 
ciously toward the Prince again. Her 
carelessness was gone ; she no longer 
displayed coldness or indifference. 
She commenced in a voice of noble 
and queen-like courtesy—a voice of 
pure music, and clear utterance, 
such as few lips possess the power 
of giving forth. It was not an actress 
delivering a set speech, but the noble 
Portia doing the honors at her beau- 
tiful palace at Belmont. The scene 
ended with great applause.” 

The Barter Theatre says its pres- 
ent Merchant of Venice, as staged 
by Margaret Perry, with Woodrow 
Romoff as Shylock, differs from tra- 
ditional productions in ,that there is 
no wait between scenes. All the 
action is continuous, flowing from 
one scene to another and thereby 
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Geraldine Page and Lee Richards, the original Alma and 
Dr. John Buchanan, Jr., carry on in Circle-in-the-Square’s 
New York production of Summer and Smoke, while 
Betty Miller and Michael Sheehan open a second pro 


duetion in Philadelphia. 


preserving the flavor of the earliest 
Shakespearian productions. 

\ portable aluminum light bridge 
designed by the director-manager, 
Robert Porterfield, assures the troupe 
of standard lighting facilities in any 
theatre 

rhe entire action is played on a 
ramp and platform with two panels. 
A revolving panel is used to repre- 
sent various Venetian scenes. Music 
accompanies the play throughout, 
and an old English folk song, Green 
Sleeves, is sung and danced by Frank 
Loewe, who plays Lancelot Gobbo, 
the clown. 


Enlarging the Circle 


Encouraged by its success in New 
York City the Circle-in-the-Square 
has opened a second theatre-in-the- 
round in Philadelphia. Having finan- 
cially survived three years of con- 
stant production at its permanent 
theatre in Sheridan Square, having 
received unusual approbation from 
regular Broadway critics for its pro- 
duction of Summer and Smoke, and 
having introduced to the theatre 
world a gifted new actress, Geral- 
dine Page, the group has decided it 
is time to expand. 

The four original members who 
opened the New York theatre are 
in charge of the new _ operation. 
They are Jose Quintero, the director 
of Circle-in-the-Square, Theodore 
Mann, Emilie Stevens and Jason 
Wingreen. The foyer of the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia has 
been converted into a theatre-in-the- 
round. The producers leased it for 
a five-year term of fall-to-summer 
production and, on November 19, 
opened with a second production of 
Summer and Smoke. The leading 
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roles of Alma’and John Buchanan, 
Jr., were performed by Betty Miller 
and Michael Sheehan while Geral- 
dine Page and Lee Richards con- 
tinued in the same parts in New 


York 


Russian Theatre on 
Riverside Drive 


The New Russian Theatre Asso- 
ciation. has been producing plays in 
Russian at the Master Institute 
Theatre, 103 Riverside Drive, in 
New York City since October 3. 

The group of Russian actors, who 
came to the United States three 
years ago, is directed by Serge Or- 
lovsky, a former leading actor in the 
Moscow Art Theatre and assistant 
to Stanislavsky. In 1941, Mr. Or- 
lovsky, as an officer of the Soviet 
Army, produced plays for the sol- 
diers at the front. Captured by the 
Germans, he was imprisoned in Ger- 
many, and, released in 1945, organ- 
ized a theatre group in a DP camp. 
Three years ago he came to America 
with some of the actors who had 
worked with him in Russia and 
Germany and who did not want:to 
return to Russia. 

The New Russian Theatre opened 
the first half of its season with an 


Ostrovsky play, Vasilisa Melente yev, | 


a four-act historical drama, followed 
by Scribe’s The Glass of Water and 
another Ostrovsky play, The Bound 
Women, a drama of middle-class life 
of the last century. 

The fourth play, The Family of 
Shirokov, was written especially for 
the group by Sergei Masimov, a 
Russian author teaching in America. 
It is concerned with the tragedy of 
a post-World War II Russian fam- 
ily, and is set in present-day Mos- 


cow. The fifth play was Somerset 
Maugham’s The Land of Promise, 
translated by the group and pre- 
sented November 28, 29 and 30. 

Vasilisa Melenteyev will be re- 
peated. on December 13 and The 
Glass of Water on December 14. 
Each new play has a three-night run. 
The New Russian Theatre will be- 
gin its second half of the season 
after the New Year. 


Pantomime Ensemble 


A unique company, the Panto- 
mime Art Theatre, made its debut 
last month at the Carnegie Recital 
Hall in New York City. Lionel M. 
Shepard, the group’s director, says 
that, although the United States has 
seen individual pantomime perform- 
ers before, this was the first time 
pantomime has been presented by an 
ensemble. 

The company, eleven actors and 
four musicians, presented Wages of 
Crime, a tale of a safe-cracker, an em- 
ployee of Nocturnal Safe-Crackers, 
Inc., and his bored moll; Roman- 
tique, a comic chronicle of the cata- 
clysm created in the life of a sad- 
sack messenger when kissed by a 
beautiful girl; Hamlet, which gave 
a new satirical treatment of the 
Shakespearian classic, including a 
pantomime of the play within a 
play ; Carnival Day, a series of por- 
traits of people on their way to a 
festival; Pastorale, an episode in 
which a madman brings beauty to 
the life of a peasant girl, - and 
Maestro, a tour de force of panto- 
mime techniques. The program was 
planned to reveal the breath and 
subtlety of pantomime. Costumes 
were designed by Jan Holm, music 
by Jane Harmon. 


Eileen Stuart as Columbine and Lionel 
Shepard, the director of the Pantomime 
Theatre, as Pierrot in Carnival Day. 
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3. Is the operating quiet? 


4, \s the edge sharp trom 


Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. Aut 
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matic arc control. A trim of carbons burns 80 minutes 
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Projects 6% times brighter head spots tha 
any other incandescent spotlight Utilize all : 
the light through most of the spot $ aes 
a contrasted to spotlights airy 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
“The World's Largest Manatocturer of Projection Are Lamps” 
94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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Strenz Treaperetie Incandescent Spothight. 
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(continued from page 81) 


University-Community 
Drama Program 

George Washington University of 
Washington, D. C., is launching a 
new university-community program 
under the direction of William Cal- 
lahan, the new managing director of 
the university's drama department. 

Mr. Callahan hopes to attract a 
community as well as a university 
audience by combining university 
and community talent on the stage. 
Non-university actors are to com- 
prise forty per cent of the entire 
group, and a new drama department 
advisory group will include the 
drama critics of various local -news- 
papers. 

The three productions scheduled 
for this year were selected “to tell 
stories that will entertain and de- 
light.” Mr. Callahan says, “I don’t 
want an experimental ‘theatre to 
drive patrons out.” The production 
for December is Thornton Wilder’s 
Merchant of Yonkers. Franz Kafka’s 
The Trial will follow it, and a 
student-produced original musical is 
scheduled for April. 


The Wisconsin Idea Theatre 


“If I could wish for one thing in 
this life it would be: that I might 
live long enough to see good plays, 
joyously presented, and viewed in 
every community almost every 
night.” 

This is the wish of Prof. Robert 
Gard, director of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre, an extension division 
agency of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

In 1945, Mr. Gard, then a new 
professor in the university’s drama 
department, started a_ state-wide 
theatre movement. His plans in- 
cluded a theatre on the campus 
where new plays by regional authors 
could be presented in tryout pro- 
ductions, a playwriting project, a 
touring company to carry plays of 
the region to the people of the re- 
gion, and the integration. of all the 
theatre interests of the state. The 
project became the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre. 

Other results were a series of 
radio programs, a pyoject which col- 
lects expressions of Midwest humor, 
a show based on Wisconsin themes 
written by Mr. Gard, and organiza- 
tion of the Wisconsin Rural Writers 
Association. By 1948 the Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre was flourishing. 

Today the work of the organiza- 
tion includes publication of the 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre Quarterly, 
which reports on the various pro- 
ductions given in the state and 
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A medical stu- 
dent, a fresh- 
man, a secre- 
tary in an ad 
agency and an 
English majér 
try out for 
roles in The 
Merchant of 
Yonkers, 
George Wash- 
ington Univer- 
sity’s first com- 
munity theatre 
venture. 


Thomas W. Beale 





discusses theatre problems and ideas, 
and research on theatre as a com- 


munity force. It is also working on 


a young people’s rural drama pro- 
gram, new theatre techniques, pro- 
duction of the works of new 
playwrights, and a state-wide move- 
ment in children’s theatre,~-in 
addition to raising the general 
standards of play production in the 
state high schools. It is attempting 
to further the development of the 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre Conference. 


Shakespeare at the Front 

The Army Home Town News 
Center of Kansas City, Missouri, 
reports that Army Sgt. John G. K. 
King of Cincinnati is holding 
Shakespeare classes in bunkers near 
the front lines in Korea. The news 
center says Sgt. King has persuaded 
some of his battalion that studying 
Shakespeare is as good a way as any 
to spend off-duty time. 


Opera Proves Popular 
at Stephens 

Stephens College of Columbia, 
Missouri, reports that it has success- 
fully presented this fall the Puccini 
opera, Madame Butterfly. This 
opera, given as part of the Burrall 
Symphony series at Stephens, packed 
the college assembly hall with nearly 
three thousand people. Nino Luci- 
ano and Helen Vlashek, professional 
concert artists, sang the leading 
roles of Lt. Pinkerton and Cio-Cio- 
San. Edward Gallagher, the stage 
manager, designed all the sets. Fu- 
ture operas scheduled for this year 
are Tales of Hoffman and Il Trova- 
tore. The former will be presented 
entirely by students in the opera 
workshop, directed by Val Patacchi 
and Edward ‘Murphy. The latter 
will again feature professional 
singers. 


University of Washington's. 


_ Record of Activity 


The drama department of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
maintains that it has the only con- 
tinually active college theatre in the 
United States and presents this rec- 
ord of activity for the fiscal year of 
1952: 

The university has presented 
twenty-five different productions for 
a total of 578 performances. The 
total audience was in excess of 85,- 
000, and the gross receipts $61,000. 
The university’s school of drama 
maintains three theatres—the Show- 
boat, the Penthouse and the Univer- 
sity Playhouse. The Showboat and 
the Penthouse are open fifty-two 
weeks a year, and each production 
runs for a period of six weeks. The 
Playhouse presents classic, experi- 
mental and children’s plays. Prof. 
Glenn Hughes, executive director of 
the university's school of drama, 
created the Washington Plan and 
the Penthouse Theatre. John Ashby 
Conway, the university's technical 
supervisor and a member of the fac- 
ulty for twenty-five years, has de- 
signed his 900th setting, and Donald 
Harrington, the senior dramatic 
director, completed direction of his 


one-hundredth play. 
Children's Theatre at Syracuse 


Syracuse_University’s drama de- 
partment has organized a group of 
ten student teachers who conduct 
drama classes for children from six 
to fourteen years old. 

The group, called the Children’s 
Theatre, presents one or two full- 
scale plays during the year. It gives 
classes in dance, TV and puppet 
production, and has formed a “tour- 
ing company,” which performs in 
nearby communities. 
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Shirley Booth repeats her 
role in the film of Come 
Little Sheba. 


stage 


Back ’ 


keep it out of sight. We won't recog- 
nize it 
to see it 


in ourselves and we try 
takes a sure 
hand to treat the subject without 
sentimentality or Inge 
brings it off and leaves us shaken 


not 
in others; it 


bombast 


One might complain that there is 
a frustrating inconclusiveness to the 
play. It builds to a brutal explosion, 
but when the air clears we find that 
very little rock has been shifted. Doc 
Delaney, the trapped boozer, and his 
pathetic slattern of a wife tell each 
other that a new day is coming, that 
they have faced down their dead 
youth and can now go on together 
Nevertheless, they have nowhere to 
go and the best they can hope for 
from-each other is forebearance. Per- 
haps Inge is right to leave it at that; 
he has at least the statistical prob- 
ability on his side. But it 
that in art, tragedy 
be resolved, even though we 


can be 
should 
admit 
that in life it is customarily evaded 

Shirley Booth gives once more a 
performance. that is ac- 
cepted as one of the achievements of 
the contemporary theatre. She is by 
now so completely identified with 
Lola Delaney that one cannot judge 
her work objectively. We might 
wish, for example, that Lola did not 
wear her pathos quite so ostenta- 
tiously, but that, after all, is Lola 
Lancaster looks a little like a young 
man heavily made up to appear as 
an old man, but the disguise does 
not hide the fact that this part is the 
best work he has done. He conveys 
perfectly the sustained torture of 
being married to Lola and his ar- 
rested personality—the quiet watch- 
fulness, the walking on eggs, of a 


argued 


generally 


Movies 
drunk who has forsworn the bottk 
but never conquered the thirst—is 
ar excellent accomplishment. 


That War Picture's Here Again 


The theme of Eight Iron Men, 
produced by Stanley Kramer for 
Columbia Pictures, is the brother- 
hood of arms. A soldier may detest 
war, his officers, his rations and his 
duties. He may also loathe his fel- 
lows, but unless he is willing to risk 
his life for any one of them he is not 
a soldier but an armed bum. The 
point has made before. It is 
almost the only good thing you can 
say for war, and Hollywood is for- 
ever saying it. 


been 


If moral chestnuts are what we 
rust feed on, they should at least 
be dished up with new trimmings 
Eight Iron Men is a package as fa- 
miliar as a K ration. The formula 
calls for a handful of men who look 
and talk like GI’s and who are 
stuck in some uncomfortable spot 
for the duration of the pi ture. The 
group should include one wise guy 
one psychiatric case, one professional 
country boy, a 
canny old sergeant and a few minor 


cynic, a nice young 


figures who can sav “gee, fellows” 
with The men chatter 
along about how lousy the army is, 
how large a steak they could eat and 
with what side dishes and how they 
could entertain a dame if one 
chanced to stroll by. Eight Iron Men 
contains a couple of 
quences to illustrate this last point 
GI’s, it appears, 
dreamers 


conviction 


dream  se- 


are gentlemanly 


the 
nerves 


Eventually 
another’s 


types get on one 
and it looks as 
though we’re to have dissension in 
the ranks. But then comes the big 


test and they meet it like the heroes 


niimued from 29 


page 
they really are. A closing shot shows 
them marching back to rest camp, 
tired, dirty and modestly unim- 
pressed. by their recent glory. I don’t 
question the accuracy of this com- 
bat package; I just wonder how 
often it can be profitably screened 

In the present instance, the big 
test comes when one of the group, 
nobody likes much, gets 
trapped in a shellhole under enemy 
fire and the captain, already short 
of men, refuses permission for an 
attempted rescue. The soldiers ex- 
plain to him that their consciences 
would trouble them. if they failed 
their buddy; very regretfully they 
must disobey orders just this once. 
Harry Brown wrote the story (it was 
A Sound of Hunting on Broadway 
and he 


whom 


is supposed to know war 
experience. But I 
wonder what happens to captains 
the moral convictions of 
men to override military con- 
Bad for discipline, I 


from personal 
who allow 
their 
siderations. 
should think. 

Edward Dmytryk directed Eight 
Iron Men with the exquisite atten- 
tion to detail that is the hallmark of 
films. Bonar Colleano, who 
made his reputation playing brash 
Yanks in postwar British films, is 
the star, the comedian, the hero and 
the best thing in the picture. Col- 
leano moves like he also 
moves like a natural-born actor, and 
he gets the picture 
thin spots 


combat 


a soldier ; 


over a lot of 


Spencer Tracy Lands 
at Plymouth Rock 

You that 
MGM's Adventure is a 
major production. It was personally 
produced by Dore Schary, directed 
by Clarence Brown and contains in 
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can see at a glance 


>lymouth 


Spencer Tracy, determined to be a Pilgrim Father with Gene Tierney’s help, in 


Plymouth Adventure. 





1901: Erhel Bari 
“Capt. Jinks of ¢ 
Marines.” 


BRAND-NEW 
EDITION 


Measures over A FOOT 
HIGH. Over 3500 pho 
tographs of famous plays 
and players from 1900 
to date — including a 
brand-new section on 
the current season, 


te in 1924: Gertrude Lawrence 1930: The Lunts in “ 
i Horse 


in “‘Charlot’s Revue.”’ 


abeth the Queen.”’ 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum. Regular Retail Price $7.50 
’ prend-New Revised pov, Including Current Plays 


Au the magic of the theatre for over 
put into one magnificent volume! 

Fascinating descriptions of plays and players. 
See players grow from “bits” 
stage.” 


to starring roles. See the “ greats’ 
Famous scenes from hundreds of hits—“David Harum” 


half a century has been captured and 


More than 3500 memorable photographs. 


See the theatre mature before your eyes. 
—past and present—"on 


to “The King and I.” 


You'll never tire of this book. You'll pore over it for hours. You'll treasure it for a 


lifetime. And this $7.50 book is yours, FREE, 


as a new member of The Fireside Theatre! 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


The Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, each in 
a handsome volume. During the past year mem 
bers have received such plays as The King and I, 
Darkness At Noon, A Tree Grows In Brooklyn, 
The Moon is Blue and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene by 
scene. Savor their full richness; re-read them at 
your leisure; discuss them with authority; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library 

Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy and 
discuss while everyone is still talking about them. 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 
receive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,’ 
an informative and entertaining play-review. It 
describes each selection in advance—so you may 
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decide whether or not you want it. You need 
accept only four selections a year. The cost is 
only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges—less 
than the price of a balcony seat. The volumes are 
beautifully bound; and soon grow into an im- 
pressive lib: ary you will be proud to own, 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noe! Coward, Kath- 
erine Cornel’, Peggy Wood, Gertrude Lawrence, 
John Mason Brown, and other theatre celebrities 
have highly c mmended the Fireside Theatre. ‘‘A 
wonderful ide says Roland Young. ‘Ie will 
bring new del ght to thousands.”’ 

No Money Nee Le Sent: The coupon will bring 
ou—free—the lame $7.50 volume, A Pictorial 
tistory of the American Theatre, together with 
your first selection. \f not delighted, return both 
books in 10 days ard yout membership will be 
cancelled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-12, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22. N.Y 


Eliz- 1933: Bob Hope in 


berta.”” 


“Ro- 1934: Imogene Coca in 


“New Faces.” 


1935: Tallulah Bank- 
head in “Rain.” 


1935: Montgomery Clift, 
child player in **Jubilee.” 


1936: Nazimova 
“Hedda Gabler.” 


1939: Pau! Muni in * 
Largo.” 


1946: Ingrid Bergman ic 1951: Charles Nolte as 
“Joan of Lorraine." “Billy Budd.” 


‘Key 1944: Frank Fay 
“Harvey.” 


in 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-i2 cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me — for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- 
TION — the brand-new edition of “A Pictorial 
History of The American Theatre,” together with 
my first selection, and enroll me as a member of 
The Fireside Theatre. If I return both books within 
10 days you will cancel my membership If I keep 
them, you will send me ‘Curtain Time’’ in advance 
of each new play selection and I will pay $1.89. plus 
shipping charges for my first selection. I will keep 

‘A Pictorial History of The American Theatre” as 
@ FREE Gift, and take at least three more plays 
at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
more which you will offer as soon after they open 
on Broadway as possible. 


Zone No. 
City... (if any) State 


(Same offer in Canada—Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto) Offer good only in U. S. and Canada. 
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its cast Spencer Tracy, Gene Tier- 
ney, Van Johnson, Leo Genn, Lloyd 
Bridges and Barry Jones. It was 
filmed in color against elaborate sets 
and money has been poured over it 
like syrup over waffles. The result is 
a rousing and attractive spectacle 
that serves to carry a rather shoddy 
littke human drama. 

A good deal was said in advance 
about the laborious research that 
went into this picture and I have 
no doubt that such matters as the 
names of the emigrants, the dates of 
departure and arrival, the shape of 
the Mayflower’s stern and the style 
of Miles Standish’s armor are faith- 
fully reported. Nevertheless, history 
has been distorted for romance. The 
most important figure in the film is 
lracy as Christopher Jones, captain 
of the Mayflower. He leaves Plym- 
outh a brutish, lonely man, lacking 
faith in God or trust in man, and 
the voyage becomes the tale of his 
reformation. Many fine words are 
spoken of freedom and the great 
consequences of the adventure, but 
what the picture is really about is 
the love between Jones and Dorothy 
Bradford (Gene Tierney). Since she 
is a virtuous woman, and since she 
finds it impossible to be faithful to 
both the captain and her pious hus- 
band (Leo Genn), Mrs. Bradford 
falls overboard. But Jones has seen 
the light, and the change in hin is 
a godsend to the colonists. Instead 
of sailing for home, he sticks around 
during the first ternble winter and 
offers board and lodging on his ship 
undl the houses are built and the 
spring comes. 

The shift of emphasis would not 
be too important (you can learn 
history from history books) if it 
were not precisely wrong for the 
kind of picture Schary and Brown 
have made. Plymouth Adventure is 


built on the lines of a pageant and 
as such could have conveyed very 
well the epic quality of the Pilgrims’ 
solemn but reckless gamble. It might 
then have shone with the patriotic 
fervor I am sure its makers intended. 
But the little story of Jones and the 
Bradfords is trite and implausible ; 
it is written thinly and acted stiffly 
against the elaborate historical fa- 
cade. As a result, it seems sour and 
petty. Perhaps something like it did 
happen on board the Mayflower. If 
so, it is the subject for a different 
kind of picture. 


A Highly-Polished 
Christmas Package 


Once Somerset Maugham had 
shown that a program of three or 
four short stories could make a suc- 
cessful feature picture, it became 
likely that someone would put out a 
batch of O.Henry’s obviously pho- 
togenic New York fables. Twentieth 
Century-Fox offers a group of four 
in O. Henry’s Full House (there are 
five cards in a full house; one of 
the stories was dropped at the last 
moment 

The movie is a highly polished, 
brightly tearful package that should 
sell well around Christmas. The 
stories have been modestly staged 
but cast with big names; the mood 
of warm sentimentality leaves an 
audience pleasantly damp but not 
seriously moved. Of course, a weak- 
ness of O.Henry is that he doesn’t 
stand up well under re-reading. His 
machinery, leading to the famous 
surprise endings, creaks on the sec- 
ond round and there is little in the 
characters to detain you after you 
have taken the measure of their 
author’s quick. but shallow compas- 
sion. The movie versions have been 
shaped for laughs and the quick 
snap at the end. The humor is only 


Gert Grobe and 
Ute Sielisch in The 
Berliner, “a Ger- 
man film cabaret.” 


David Wayne and Charles Laugh- 
ton in one of the four stories in 
O. Henry's Full House. 





moderate and if you know what the 
surprise is to be you may get a little 
fidgety waiting for it. 

Here is the list, with the stars: 
The Cop and the Anthem (Charles 
Laughton, Marilyn Monroe and 
David Wayne); The Clarion Call 
Dale Robertson and Richard Wid- 
mark) ; The Last Leaf (Anne Bax- 
ter, Jean Peters and Gregory Rat- 
off) ; The Gift of the Mag: (Jeanne 
Crain and Farley Granger). Of the 
actors, Laughton and Widmark are 
even more extravagant than in their 
full-length ventures; the others are 
as slick as chromium. 


The Bite May Be 
Sharper in Germany 


The Berliner is described by its 
American distributor, Joseph Bur- 
styn, as a German film cabaret. It 
originates, I gather, in a famous 
cabaret theatre of the same name, 
where its writer-producer, Gunther 
Neumann, and its leading actor, 
Gert Frobe, are important figures 
In Germany, the main attraction of 
a cabaret is not legs but social satir« 
and the picture’s interest for Amer- 
icans is primarily in the topics that 
Germans now find appropriate for 
that treatment 

Frobe plays the part of Otto 
Averageman, whose peculiarity is 
that he will not stoop to petty dis- 
honesty. Otto is just out of the army 
and, being the one honest man in a 
society of chiselers, finds it hard to 
adjust to civilian life. His old flat 
has been taken over by a black-mar- 
ket merchant and the proprietress 
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ARISTOTLE Rousseau SOCRATES THOREAU 
PLaTo 


@288o, 


Bacon 


Copeanicus 
Einstein MONTAIGNE 
They too were worried about life and the 


~S world...let them help you find understanding 


HESE are precious books for all thoughtful 
persons ... to be read slowly, over a period 
of many years. They are books to be dipped into 
only when the spirit moves. There are hundreds Nurzscus 
of passages in them that you will wafit to read , 
and re-read and ponder upon—passages to be 
read aloud sometimes, to be shared with those 
nearest to you. For here is the essence of the 
wisdom of thirty-nine of the world’s great 
Conrucius thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle and Con- 
fucius to Freud in our own day. These wise men 
were worried about life and the world, just as 
you are . . . let them help you find understanding. 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE | 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB | | | MEMBERS: if you wnt 


like to have this feur-vol 

ume set under the Club's 

C OW AND BUY | Book - Dividend system. 

— aay : write for information as 
AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR 


to how to obtain it 


THE WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS 


In Four Volumes, Boxed + Retail Price *10% 
cpa yee monlberstigd WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


—— THE HOUSES 
wy —- 
——| WITNESS THE CAINE THE SEA IN BETWEEN 
Ve onamanes THE EXPLORATION MUTINY OUND US by HOWARD 
\o Price OF SPACE hy suamaes dt — Price 
" ‘to members only by ARTHUR C. tte members only) 
, $4.50 pousit seLEcTion $3.9 abe $3.50 sa $3.50 
ke Combined price 


Ge 2 outyt POPPPP OPPO OO POPOL OPO OOOO OOO, 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A7712 6 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


o> 


SOS 


[ FACTS ABO ABOUT THE UT THE CLUB EVERY READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW | EVERY READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW 


, 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* I am to receive, free, the four-volume set 
of THE WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS with the purchase of my 
first book indicated below. and thereafter for every two 
YOUR CHOICE I$ WIDE: In addition to Club selections and Special Editions—you eee, See Se emee See: 


‘ rehase from the Club. I am to receive, free. the 
the monthly selections, the Club makes receive a Book-Dividend. This — js Book-Dividend?t then being distributed. I agree 
available Special Members’ Editions of profit-sharing is similar to what ha to purchase at least four monthly selections—or Special 
widely discussed books. Thus your choice in any consumer co-operative. A ed Members’ Editions—during the first year I am a member 
is wide—at least 100 books a year. You peteentage of what each member pays is =e Chaventer = order to maintain membership z 
receive a careful advance description of set aside in a fund, which is usually in- - , a ie ae ; ae Se 
: period. I may cancel my membership any time after 
each selection and if you think it is a vested in enormous editions of other books, f 1 1 * Edi- 
y purchasing four selections—or Special Members i] 
hook you weuld not enjoy, you send back each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
1 form (always provided) specifying some without charge to members. An avera 


tions—from the Club 
other book you may want. Or you may of two million dollars’ worth of free fooke AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
simply say: “Send me nothing.” ‘ (retail value) during every two-month 


period is now distributed among members. 
WHAT YOU PAY ... AND HOW: You 


simply pay the special members’ price for GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: 
each selection you buy, which is usuall Why not buy from the t Siue the monthly 
lower than the regular retail price. A bill selections you would anyway? You 
is mailed with each book you indicate you will usually pay less for -y and you will 
want. (A small charge is added to cover share in the Club’s Book-Dividend plan. 


postage and mailing expenses.) And, not least, you will ony get and 


read. particular new books, which you are 
BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN ... WHAT IT 1S: anxious not to miss, but which you fre- 


After your first urchase, with every quently do fail to read—through oversight 
second book you buy—-from among the or procrastination 
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SAF SOS 


(Choose one of the books shown above) 


Piease Print Plainly) 


Address 


Postal Zone No. 
City (if any) State 


Reok prices are slightly higher in Canada. bat the Club ships te 
Canadian members. withset any extra charge for duty 
through Book.of-the-Month Club (Canada), Lid 


APF SS 


@Trede-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and 
+Trede-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 
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Movies 


continued from page 86 


of a lonely-hearts club. They give 
him a room with “three expos- 
ures’—the roof and two walls are 
gone. Otto doesn’t eat much but he 
sleeps a good deal; he dreams of 
mountains of. whipped cream served 
by almost edible waitresses 


In his wanderings around town 
looking for work, Otto has a lot of 
trouble beating off the women. He 
is small and puny, but he is an able- 
bodied male. He runs into political 
meetings on the street corners of 
both East and West Berlin and cries 
“ja” with impartial and prudent 
ardor. He also witnesses a four- 
power meeting where each speaker 
blurts mindless chauvinism (except 
one, who merely repeats the single 
word “no”) until a sleeper sets fire 
to the globe of the world with his 
cigar and breaks up the meeting. 
Otto frequently runs into a depress- 
ing old gent whose only remark is 
the German equivalent of “things 
are mighty tough.” 

One evening in a café, Otto over- 
hears a couple of retired officers 
arguing about how best to win the 
next war; he protests and is killed. 
But then at the grave he appears 


once more to explain that he, Otto 


Averageman, is not to be buried yet. 
What should go into the grave in- 
stead are fear, egotism, indifference, 
pessimism and hate. One cannot 
draw broad conclusions from a sin- 
gle picture, but from the foregoing 
it might be said that the mood of 
Germany today is a bleak skepticism 
warmed somewhat by a _ ground- 
less optimism. It seems likely 

Little money has been spent on 
The Berliner, and not much care has 
been taken to polish it. Therefore, 
it seems drab, sometimes rough and 
makeshift. That is perhaps in_ the 
cabaret spirit; what is surprising, 
though, is the staleness of the imagi- 
nation. The picture often repeats 
itself and its images are too fre- 
quently threadbare. Thus, the frus- 
trations of bureaucracy are repre- 
sented by having Otto grow a long 
gray beard; his death and resurrec- 
tion are accomplished with a trick 
coffin whose bottom falls out when 
the pallbearers lift it. On the other 
hand, his grave suit is made of paper 
and the point of that notiofi is not 
blunt. The Berliner has teeth and, 
though I would guess that its bite is 
sharper in Germany than here, it is 
one of the most interesting pictures 
you will find around—if you can 
find it. Henry Morgan wrote and 
speaks the English commentary. 
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There is a job 
for you in television 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 
ground floor and grow with this industry. 
Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts — with its complete television, cinema 
and radio studios, four stages and tourin; 
company—offers you the best pussible back 
ground training and practical experienc 
as preparation for your job in edlevision 


Employed as a director of his own programs, this forme: 

Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith 
now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 194: 
over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse hav: 
obtained jobs in television. 


Start now and grow with television 
by training on the set at 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 


33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 


4 ENGINE DOUGLAS DC-45 


ROUND 
TRIP 
SPECIAL! 


COAST TO COAST ‘80 


EACH WAY 
Low fares to New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Washington 
All fares plus tax 


Schedule your overnight AIRCOACH 
wiv NORTH AMERICAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
JUdson 6-2100 DEarborn 2-6220 TRinity O711 


41ST. & 138 NO. 631 S. 
BROADWAY DEARBORN ST. OLIVE ST. 


TRAVEL AGENTS RECOGNIZED 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


.»-WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


xy ull ful TY y 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


Shakespeare 2 


All 37 Plays * Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote — every delightful comedy, 
stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo- 
patra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstacies of love. Be amazed at lago's treachery ; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and tom, 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance and 
a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, books, business, friend- 
ship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so clearly, 
incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 
Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon— 
are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 
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ILL YOU add these two volumes to 
your, library—as membership gifts 
from the Classics Club? You are invited to 


= today . . . and to receive on approval 
autiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men 
and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever 
wondered how the truly great books have become 
“classics”? First because they are so readable, 
They would not have lived unless they were 
reati; they would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the very 
qualities which characterize these selections: 
readability, interest, simplicity. 

THEATRE ARTS 


DECEMBER, 1952 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious DeLuxe Editions—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its 
original lustre—books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees, 
You may cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now, Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. This low price— 
and your FREE copies of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON’S ESSAYS 
—cannot be assured unless you nd promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Walter J. Black, President 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and 
send me, FREE the beautiful two-volume 
De Luxe Classics Club Editions of The Com- 
lete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
ACON’S ESSAYS, together with the current 
selection 


I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of foture selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 


(Booka shipped in U.8.A. only.) 


VT 


Mr. 
Mra, 
Miss 


Address 


Zone No 
. (it any) 


City - State .... 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics (continued from page 2 


me MET! 
i 
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tZ 
the met 
doughty Elinor goes right on with 
a knowledgeable review of Valerie 
Bettis’ ballet based on A Streetcar 
Named Desire. Such criticism should 
be helpful, particularly to a play 
trying out It strikes Spelvin 


CENTURY 


en os , 
7 wLarcsk 


eBr L- Cor«e OW 
An Ae 
that there are advantages in critick- 
ing in tank towns like Boston, Dallas 
and Chicago, where the reviewer has 
to cover all the arts—music, ballet 
and even painting some times, as 
well as the drama—to hold a job 


—_ 
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> 


PAN AN mew: 


Turn the average New York play 
reviewer loose on the Philharmonic, 
the Met or Ballet Theatre and he'd 
be lost—but it’s easy as falling off 
a loge for gals like Hughes and 
Claudia Cassidy and guys like John 
Rosenfield. 


Some Highly Rewarding 
Thoroughly Delightful 
Cliches 


“Highly Rewarding”- 
Clain (Journal-American 


John Mc- 
on Mr. 
es , Hy 


y 
Sand 


REWARD ING 


Pickwick. “Colorful and humorous” 
John Chapman, same play. “Thor- 
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oughly delightful”—aAtkinson, ditto. 
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Guess who’s the sweetheart of the 
Critics’ Circle. Beatrice Lillie, that’s 
who. A one-word rundown of seven 
of the boys: “Wonderful”—Ker 
‘*Magical’’—William Hawkins 

W-T & §S). “Genius”—Atkinson. 
“Great”’—Chapman. “Wonderful” 
Richard Watts, Jr. (Post). “Great” 

Coleman. “Genius”—MceClain 
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( | NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU... 


hese Beautiful and Authoritative Books 
MATISSE: 


HIS ART AND HIS PUBLIC 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


.. the authoritative as well as 
the only truly perceptive work 
on the artist.” 

—A.rrep M. Frankrurter 

Editor, Art News 


Original Price $12.50 
Members Pay $8.50 


Mocrsse. His Art anv His Pustic, with its 576 pages containing more than 
400 plates (23 in full color); Great Paintincs in America, presenting 101 famous 
paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Batter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest ballet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 
tinguished works in the arts available to you. 


...at savings up to 50% and more 


These books, together with those pictured on this page and listed below, are repre- 
sentative of the fine volumes available to you with membership in the Seven Arts Book 
Society AT SAVINGS WHICH AVERAGE UP TO 50% AND MORE, as. you will 
readily note when you compare the original price with the special price to members. 


INTRODUCTORY FREE GIFT OFFER 


You ‘may begin your membership with any of the 
books pictured or jisted on this page, and in addi- 
tion, os part of this Special Introductory Offer, you 
will receive as a FREE gift your choice of The Homes 
of America by Ernest Pickering, recounting the biog- 
raphy of the American Home, its comprehensive text 
profusely illustrated with over 215 beautiful photo- 
graphic plates; or Curt Sachs’ World History of the 
Dance, a giant volume with 32 plates which has been 
characterized as “the definitive history of the dance.” 


YOU CAN THUS RECEIVE UP TO $27.50 RETA BOOK VALUE FOR ONLY $5.75. 


The Seven Arts Book Soctety 


FUL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


Membership in whe, Seciety is simple. Each The Seven Arts Book Society py hnm ond Al gehgehvir-rdag 2 
th i i Arts ¥ HOMES AMER leet 
scribing the forthcoming selection, ond listing oll ether ¢/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W.56St.N.Y.C. © wort wiSToRY OF THE DANCE _ List Priee 7.50 


books available. If the selection is a book you think Please enroll member. | 

would not make a welcome addition to your library, occept os few Bray! alt of @ yeor, which 44 fa ge go png eS aoa 
you send back a form (always provided along with a may choose from the Society's illustrated Price (pivs 24¢ postoge and hen- 
prepoid envelope) specifying some other book you may Seven Arts News sent to me free each month. #9) 


vont O yer may simply indicate, ‘Send me nothing 1 may cancel my membership at any time [) MATISSE: His Art And His Public 
next montn. 


books. 

Please remember thet you do not hove fo take a book om see 

every month. You may take as few os four in an entire 

yeor ond still enjoy all the advantages of membership. a iain 
You pay only for the books you want—books of your NAME (Please Print) 
own choice—and you seve on every book you 
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Four Kinds of Women in Shaw 


continued from page 21 


Shaw’s New Women are harder 
to identify with and accept as cred- 
ible and alive, because they have so 
few counterparts in our cultural 
milieu. To understand them, the 
reader must search deep within him- 
self, rather than turn to his envi- 
ronment. Joan, Barbara and Lavinia 
are so far ahead of us that we 
strain to the utmost of our emo- 
tional and intellectual capacity to 
keep up with them. A person, for 
example, who has never experienced 
the joy of working for something 
greater than himself will never be 
able to concede the full reality of 
Shaw’s New Women, who belong to 
that small group of characters who 
represent Shaw’s vision of the future 
as well as his criticism of the 
present 

There are tests of a character's 
reality other than the ones men- 
tioned above. There should be a 
certain amount of spontaneity in 
the character’s actions, if the im- 
pression of an author dangling pup- 
pets on strings is to be avoided. In 
Major Barbara, there is a stene in 
which Barbara and Cusins, out of 
pure impulse, kiss each other over 
a large drum. This delightful little 
stroke of play-writing, giving us an 
that arises from the consciousness 
of a great mission with the simplicity 
and freedom that inhere in a human 
effect of freedom and spontaneity, 
adds warmth and dimension to Bar- 
bara’s character. In Saint Joan also, 


Comedy and Tragedy Masks fashioned into 

attractive jewelry. A work of high crafts- 

manship as well as an automatic: conversa- 

tion piece. Hand wrought from heavy weight 

solid sterling silver exclusive with us 

acelet $10.00 ff Link $5.50 

n 5.00 Clase 5.50 

ng 5.00 ng 6.00 

set f 3 $17.50 his set ‘3 $15.00 

An Extra! By request. Ballet Dancer $5.00 

Tax Included : Postpaid U.S.A. No C.O.D.'s 
Give ring size when ordering 


Send for Free Catalog of Silverware, 
Men's and Women's Jewelry. 


The Jamuica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jameice, New York 


Shaw fused the emotional intensity 
being close to the earth. In_ the 
scene in which Joan rushes back to 
the river to see a kingfisher, or in 
the scene in which she says she 
would like to nurse Dunois, we see 
Shaw’s genius for creating an im- 
pression of spontaneity in the actions 
of his characters. 

There is no doubt that Shaw’s 
philosophy also aided him to create 
living people. He was a socialist be- 
fore he was an artist, and as such 
believed in the importance of en- 
vironment as an influence on char- 
acter. When he became an artist, 
this belief was instrumental in the 
formation of his dramatic credo: 
“Drama is no mere setting up of the 
camera to nature ; it is the presenta- 
tion in parable of the tonflict be- 
tween man’s will and his environ- 
ment.” 

Shaw’s women, then, are not seen 
in a vacuum, in some artificially 
constructed world in which prob- 
lems are simple clashes of absolutes, 
but in a real world in which prob- 
lems are complex and there is no 
easy solution. The clash between 
Vivie and her mother in Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession is not a clash be- 
tween goodness and wickedness but 
a Clash between temperaments 
formed essentially by different en- 
vironments. Isn’t Mrs. Warren a 
hypocrite because the economic 
structure of society has forced het 
to live one kind of life while the 
social structure has demanded that 
she pretend to live another kind? 
And isn’t her daughter’s final revolt 
caused by her recognition that, un- 
knowingly, she has all her life 
been living on the income derived 
from houses of prostitution? Aren’t 
Raina’s romantic illusions in Arms 
and the Man due to the encroach- 
ment of western culture upon the 
semifeudal Bulgarian mentality? 
Isn’t Barbara’s problem of faith seen 
in the larger context of a society in 
which religious and charitable or- 
ganizations serve as masks for eco- 
nomic exploitation and political op- 
pression? Isn’t Joan’s destiny viewed 
in the light of the rise of National- 
ism and Protestantism, and the 
struggle of the heroic individual 
conscience with dying and desperat: 
social institutions ? 

Shaw always created characters in 
the context of a cultural milieu. The 
tension and conflict between indi- 
vidual and environment that result 
from this technique and the sense 
of human beings moving in a world 
of complex reality, constitute two 
other factors that bring his women, 
as they bring many other of his 
characters, to life as more than sim- 


ple conveniences for expounding 
dogmas. 

Shaw had his failures, of course, 
as what dramatist has not? The risk 
for any writer of classic stature is 
that his trivialities and even his 
trash become entombed in the pop- 
ular mind with his highest achieve- 
ments; and hapless undergraduates 
are still obliged to force their way 
through the vulgar tediums of The 
Comedy of Errors and the banal 
stretches of the history plays in the 
same course in which they are ex- 
pected to respond to the frightening 
raptures of King Lear, the exqui- 
site lyricism of The Winter's Tale, 
and the moral subtleties of Measure 
for Measure. 


Like Shakespeare (though this is 
no attempt to push a futile com- 
parison), Shaw could fail spectacu- 
larly. But it is a foolish and per- 
criticism that attributes his 
failures to the fact that his plays are 
animated by ideas—as though there 
something inhuman about 
thought, the highest of human func- 
tions. He had an artist’s eye for 
those little traits that make for indi- 
viduality and an artist’s ear for th 
myriad variations of speech that 
reflect varying personalities. It is 
true that in the dramatic use he 
made of the characters he created 
he was expressing his own philoso- 
phy—a humanism whose deriva- 
tions, from the New Testament 
through Pilgrim’s Progress, from 
Shelley, Goethe and Marx through 
the Fabian pamphlets of Sidney 
Webb, he acknowledged many times 
over. 


verse 


were 


But every major artist expresses a 
philosophy; and unless Saint Joan 
and Heartbreak House (to take but 
two of his greatest works) are to be 
written.off as mere tracts, Shaw was 
most the artist when he was most 
the philosopher: when he was most 
aware that great universal truths 
must in the nature of things be ar- 
rived at through the experience of 
individuals. 


In the closing speech of Saint 
Joan, that inspired New Woman 


asks: “O God that madest this 
beautiful earth, when will it be 
ready to receive Thy saints? How 
long, O Lord, how long?” 

It takes a great and courageous 
mind to ask such a question in this 
self-righteous world ; and ruefully 
from whatever Limbo is reserved 
for the  artist-philosopher — Shaw 
would be quick to agree that. the 
answer has not yet been made ; and 
to insist that it must be asked over 
and over until human beings find 
~the answer for themselves. 
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Why Haven’t TV Owners 
Been Told These Facts? 


Was your set purchased after the spring of 1947? 
Then here is the full, uncensored story of how you can 
avoid those $15-$20 repair bills...how you can avoid 
those $30-$60 a year service fees...and still 
perfect, movie-clear 


OW MANY TIMES this week 

have you had to get up and fix a 
jumpy or flickering TV picture...a 
washed-out, muddy picture? How 
many times have you had to put up 
with ghosts— snow —static—“weak” 
channels? 

And how many times have you had 
to lose a full night's TV entertainment 
~ because you had to call a repairman 
who couldn't come “till tomorrow"? 


90% OF THESE BREAKDOWNS 
ARE UNNECESSARY! 


Do you know that the same exact 
set now playing in your home —no 
matter what make or model—has been 
playing in manufacturer's test rooms 
for months,- and playing perfectly! 

These sets have been subjected to 
incredible “Breakdown Tests” —run- 
ning 24 hours a day~—7 days a week — 
4 weeks a month — some of them for 
as much as 17 months! 

They have been tested against every 
conceivable type of viewing hazard. 
They have been tested up to 125 miles 
away from the station tested 
against the interference of an entire 
warehouse of electrical appliances . 
tested in special, steel-ribbed bulld- 
ings which ordinarily would produce 
severa! distinct ghosts. 

And in almost every case, these sets 
produced perfect, movie-clear pictures 
— without major breakdowns — for as 
much as } year! Here are some of the 
reasons why: 


WHAT TV EXPERTS HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT YOUR SET 


1. If your set is property cared fer as 
these sets were, it need break down 
only once in an entire year! You may 
actually have to call a repairman only 
ence a year! You can save the $30-$60 
service fees you are now paying, and 
you can save most of your $10-$15 
repair bills! 


2. If your set is property cared for, it 
can actually give you perfect movie- 
clear reception the other 364 days a 
year without special equipment, 
without the help of a repairman -—up 
to 100 miles away from your station! 


3. And mest important, these ex- 
perts discovered that you do not have 
to be a handyman to get this top TV 
performance. You need no mechanical 
knowledge whatéoever. You do not 
even have to touch a single nut, bolt, 
or wire. Here's why 


5 MINUTES A WEEK 
FOR PERFECT RECEPTION 


These television experts have dis- 
covered that your TV set, like your 
body, gives warning signals before a 
major breakdown. For instance, after 
your set was installed, it probably 
played perfectly for the first week. But 
then it began to suffer from vibration, 


jarring, the interference of other elec- 
trical appliances in your home! The 
picture might suddenly fiop over or 
flicker —lines may appear on your 
screen. 

Now — if you had the knowledge to 
quickly make a few minor adjustments 
—on the outside controls of your set-- 
you could correct those symptoms— 
you could keep your set playing per- 
fectly and you could prevent major 
breakdowns, exactly as they were pre- 
vented in these manufacturer's tests. 

If you do not have this knowledge— 
if you do not make these adjustments 
... then your set will weaken, you 
will have a constantly bad picture and 
you will have to call in a repairman. 
Remember -- you pay that repairman, 
not for his work, but for his knowl- 
edge! If you had that knowledge, you 
would not have to pay him at all! 


A TV EXPERT AT YOUR 
ELBOW 24 HOURS A DAY! 


Now suppose you had u television 
expert at your elbow 24 hours a day. 
Suppose that every time your set be- 
gan to flicker, jump, become distorted 
or dissolve into lines or zags, that this 
expert would show you exactly what 
knob on the outside of your set to 
turn —to correct this trouble in less 
than 30 seconds without the slightest 
danger to yourself or your set. 

Suppose that every time you were 
annoyed by ghosts, snow, or weak 
channels, this expert would show you 
a non-mechanical trick, without com- 
plicated charts or diagrams, that 
would elimimate most of these faults 
within 15 minutes, and restore the 
perfect, movie-clear reception your 
set should give you. 

Yes, and suppose that even when 
your set went black, this expert could 
show you a way to immediately locate 
and change the burnt-out tube, in 
jess than 5 minutes, without the 
slightest danger or mechanica) skill, 
and save the $10-$15 you'd pay a 
repairman. ; 


ALL THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED ABOUT YOUR TV SET 


This is exactly what a new book, the 
TV OWNER’S GUIDE does for you. 
Written by 3 of the country's top tele- 
vision experts, this book is guaranteed 
to save you $65 te $100 on your service 

this year alone — save you as 
much as $75 on special antennas, fil- 
ters—save you as much as $150 when 
you buy a new set! 


AVOID 90% OF ALL 
TV REPAIR CALLS! 


This book shows you how to fix 90% 
of your TV troubles yourself —in your 
own front room — without mechanical 
knowledge or tools—in less than 2 
minutes apiece. There is no danger, 
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SEND NO MONEY! Mail Free Gilt Coupon NOW! 


699 


BPPFORD CoO DEPT. TAS 


Gentlemen: Without 
GUIDE POR NO RISK 


GUIDE. 


MORE!! IP YOU SEND $1.98 WITH COUPON, WE PAY ALL 
AGE CHARGES. SAME MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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[ATION AND TRIAL. I AGREE TO 
PAY POSTMAN ON ARRIVAL $1.98 PLUS POSTAGE. If I am not satis- 
fied I may return at any time within a year for full money back. 

Also send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, the Magic Trouble 
mine to keep as a PREE GIPT whether or not I keep the 
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PROVE IT YOURSELF! 


NOW! SEE HOW EASY IT IS to get 
perfect TV reception. Cure these TV troubles yourself— 
IN LESS THAN 2 MINUTES. 


CURE ZAGS. Here's all you do: Turn set 


THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You may have just 
made a $10 repair in less than one minute! 


Touch each small tube in the set with the tip of 
= Se. There is no current—therefore, there 
no 


AND THAT'S JUST A SAMPLE!! Here are just a 


few of the other minor 


repairs you can make yourself— 


without tools—without mechanical knowledge—with the 
TV OWNER’S GUIDE. 


Picture Tear Twisted Picture 


SAVE $30-$60 a Year Service Fees! 
Avoid 90% of TV repair calls! 
Do it yourself with the TV OWNER’S GUIDE! 





picture instructions track the iocchbe 
to its source, actually lead you step- 
by-step through the entire adjust- 
ment. With this TY OWNER’S GUIDE 
at your side you will probably need to 
call in a repairman only once a year, 
saving the money that 90% of repairs 
are costing you today. 


INCREASE YOUR SET’S 
PULLING POWER 9 TIMES! 

‘This book gives you a complete sec- 
tion on special, power-packed anten- 
nas that cost you less than $10, yet 
increase your set’s pulling power 4, 6, 
and 9 times. These antennas will give 
you movie-clear reception without ex- 
pensive boosters up to 90 miles away 
from your station They will automati- 
cally eliminate most neighborhood 
ghosts — snow — static. 

A ONE VOLUME TV 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Here are complete sections on buy- 
ing installing your set. Here are your 
legal rights with your landlord, your 
present service company, your repair- 


man. Here's information you can trust 


you must know about manufacturer's 
warranties, auction sales, installment 
payments. Here is a full section on re- 
pair rackets... the only sure way to 
get a reliable repairman ... how much 
he should charge and how to make 
him return your set fast. 
This amazing book is so complete it 
even has sections on avoiding TV eye- 
your children and TV, how to 
take thrilling pictures from your TV 
screen, even an entire chapter on easy 
radio repairs. 


SEND NO MONEY! TRY IT 
ONE YEAR AT OUR RISK .. . 
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Thousands of 
TV Dwners 
Being Swindled! 


Legiumate dealers servicemen 
warn azainst fly-by-night gypsters. 


damaged 
dent” repairmen sent out on 1 
service contracts. 


IN CHICAGO-— 


Protect Yourself— 
Learn These Facts: 


. tel 
en 3B semenges 
substituting inferior parts 
your set too long? 
know the 3 tests you must 
make lore you buy a new set? How 
to avoid hidden installment payments? 
Trumped-up prices? Excessive “Televi- 
sion rent raises"? 


TV Buyers! Save 
$50 to $150 on New 
Giant Screen Set! 


shopper's guide to 
sets — inside in- 


formation that may save you % to 4 
of the total retail price of your set. 


1. THE RIGHT SET POR YOU 


Send_ today to Sedford Co., 
Dept. TAS. poomest srehes 
New York 21, N. Y., art tne 
Magic Trouble Spotter “TRE with 

. a  B OWNMER’S GUIDE. Big 

se inch chart actually 

Dauoee of TY troubles! 

you ee to fix them at « 
lancet But this offer is limited 

‘1 in and mail coupon NOW! 
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The Writers 


Armand Aulicino (page 33) is a 8 ACTING STUDIO 
I'V writer and author of a forth- . 
coming book, Making Theatre. udl E 1i0t 


Richard Findlater (page 70) is a ® DRAMATIC COACH to PROFESSIONALS 


writer who lives in London, and has | © TELEVISION and RADIO AUDITIONS 
written for both British and Ameri- | Specially Prepared FOR YOU 


can periodicals. 
"tees © IMPROVISATIONS, SCENES and 
Sol Jacobson (Page 66) is a Broad- | PLAYS PRODUCED 
way press agent who has made a © CAREFUL GUIDANCE in 
study of Bernard Shaw’s plays. Making Professional Contacts 
Joseph Molnar (page 18) is a writer ENROLL NOW—DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
who recently completed an extensive | 
study in preparation for a book on | | Metropolitan Opera House--Studio 14, 1425 Broadway, N.Y.--L0-4-2717 
Bernard Shaw. 
Michael O’Shea (page 77) is a con- | 
tributor to TV Guide, Gotham A short one act masterpiece of mounting 
Guide and Theatre Time. terror, horror, and suspense. 


Sigmund Spaeth (page 4), writer, FEAR 
musician, and lecturer, was music By 
critic for the New York Evening 
Mail, and was on the staff of the 
New York Times. Simple interior se. 
George Spelvin (page 22) is the real One man and one woman in cast. 
name of the writer who contributes 25c 

to other periodicals under various 
pseudonyms. 


Crane Johnson 


I wrernarionat Trearee Press 


SUITE 230 . 742 MARKET STREET 
The Preferred Hotel in SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA 
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FRANKLIN TRASK Announces His 20th 


Anniversary Year Next Summer at the 
Nationally-famous Plymouth Drama Festival 


OPPORTUNITY for those interested in 
SUMMER STOCK 
to attend 
AMERICA’S LARGEST SUMMER 
THEATRE TRAINING BASE 
where 2,314 young actors have worked under Dr. Trask’s 
leadership. Affiliated Winter Stock Company 


Dr. Trask 
ne * a0 LN Address: PRISCILLA BEACH SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av rite for Amazing Booklet, “RESULTS.” savesourn, massacuusarts ~ /*: 2S gun bel 
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FOR CREATIVE EFFORTS 


The Greeks had a word for it 
“4 SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY” 
® WEIGHT REDUCTION ® ® RELAXATION ® 
@ FIGURE CORRECTION ® ® FATIGUE RELIEF ® 


REILLY HEALTH SERVICE . Rockefeller Center COlumbus 5-848! 


R.C.A. Building . 1250 Sixth Avenue > New York . Sth Floor 
49th to SOth Sts. Separate Departments for Men and Women 
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Drama for Winter Vacationists 


(continued from page 77) 


rhe first three plays of each season are 
directed by Martin Manulis, and then 
Romney Brent takes over. 


Nassau’s Bahama playhouse also will 
open its season early next winter. A 
ten-week schedule is planned, and as 
many as five new plays are to be tested. 
The management hopes to present recent 
Broadway productions such as Jane, The 
Grass Harp, Gigi, The Fourposter and 
Don Juan in Hell. 


In Jamaica perhaps the most popular 
entertainment is the annual Christmas 
pantomime, usually adapted from an 
English script with current popular songs 
and performed by a local cast. There 
have, however, been two attempts to do 
native Jamaica pantomime. Both of these 
were musical adaptations of folk tales. 
The first was Soliday and the Wicked 
Bird, the second a combination of the 
Bluebeard story with the local legend of 
Annancy, the Jamaica equivalent of 
Bre’r Rabbit. For a long while amateur 
theatricals were largely an amusement 
for English residents, but in recent years 
the theatre has come to play a more 
important part in the cultural life of the 
Jamaicans. 


Eleven years ago the Little Theatre 
Movement was started by Greta Bourke 
and Henry Fowler. Many of the theatre's 
productions were directed by Noel Vaz, 
who was later given a_ scholarship for 
training at the Old Vic in ‘London. The 
company built its own theatre last year 
in Kingston, capital of Jamaica, after 
years of acting in various movie theatres. 
The new playhouse seats 350 persons. 


The group is concerned with develop- 
ing Jamaican talent, and usually the 


casts of the plays are made up of 
Jamaicans and English. Three plays of 
Jamaican life have been produced— 
Pocamania by Una Marson, Hurricane 
by Frank Hill and Play Without Scenery 
by George Campbell. It is not easy to 
find plays for a cast of mixed races. Last 
May the theatre produced Oscar Wilde's 


Salomé with an English actress in the’ 


title role; Herod was played by a Jamai- 
can and Jokanaan by a Negro. Christo- 
pher Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent was 
given on the same program as a curtain 
raiser 


The group’s first musical, a revue 
called Traveling Light, was presented last 
season and will be repeated later this 
year. It deals with tourists in Jamaica. 
The book was written by Esther Chap- 
man with lyrics by Orford St. John. 
Most of the music was contributed by 
Harry Bentley, an Englishman now living 
in New York. The cast included English- 
men and Jamaicans. 


Noel Coward, who lives in Jamaica 
part of each year, has sometimes advised 
the theatre on casting and directing 
problems, and vacationing actors ip all 
three resorts have always shown a will- 
ingness to cooperate with the several 
theatres 
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The Bishop versus Berle 


(continued from page 65) 


of timing an old vaudevillian might 
envy—when to turn off the jokes 
and turn on the philosophy. Gen- 
eral title of his series is “Life Is 
Worth Living,” and it is to prob- 
lems of man’s spiritual welfare that 
the Bishop primarily addresses him- 
self. 

The trouble with modern man, 
His Excellency has observed, in the 
kind of paradox associated with the 
late G. K. Chesterton, is that he lives 
“with no invisible means of sup- 
port.” The aim of his TV talks is 
to remind people of the spiritual 
force within them. 

“['m beginning to believe that 
there are only two classes of people,” 
says the man who has converted 
some of the toughest, brightest 
minds of our day, “those who be- 
lieve and those who want to be- 
lieve.” 

Those who want to believe—and 
the Bishop’s TV appearance has 
given impetus to their desire, in 
many cases—often beg to have a 
brief audience with him. The Bishop 
never turns anyone away. He gives 
private instruction to a few, meets 
with the others in classes ranging 
up to sixty persons. Of this number, 
only twenty-five per cent may ulti- 
mately be received into the church. 
Of those who take private instruc- 
tion, some ninety per cent eventu- 
ally are baptized. 

The DuMont network has stressed 
that Bishop Sheen is not using the 
coaxial cable to gain converts. This 
is perfectly true. He nevér mentions 
the “true Church,” nor does he refer 
to Catholic ritual, nor vaunt the 
superiority of his creed over other 
creeds. Nevertheless, his remarks in- 
variably reflect the official Roman 
Catholic point of view. You have 
only to hear him expounding on 
such topics as evolution or psycho- 
analysis to realize his instinctive bias. 

On the matter of proseletyzing, 
Sheen said this to a_ reporter: 
“Americans are like dry wood that 
can be ignited—with inspiration. 
People want to be good; but they 
want reasons. If you give people 
a reason they at least have a reason 
to disagree. I try to bring fresh 
air into the home.” 

His TV talks are completely “off 
the cuff.” He writes a few key 
words on a scratch pad, such as 
“Boredom, Loneliness, Fear,” and 
allows himself one minute for a 
final summary. 

The Bishop says he is “mechani- 
cal” about only one aspect of these 
talks, the ending. He prepares it 
in advance and times it. When the 


floor manager gives him the one- 
minute cue, he instantly goes into 
his closing. He has never been more 
than two seconds off in estimating 
his time. 

Always dramatic, the Bishop rides 
to the Adelphi Theatre in a chauf- 
feured Cadillac, frequently wearing, 
it is reported, a hair shirt (or 
cilice) ; he spends a few moments 
in solitary meditation before his tele- ' 
cast. His meditation room is usually 
the stage set behind his own, all 
prepared for a mystery show that 
goes on later. It may be a tawdry 
hall bedroom, a Paris café, a prison 
cell or a farm kitchen. But here 
Bishop Sheen stands in his purple 
robes and black cassock, head bowed 
in deepest thought. His make-up 
(V5 grease paint and light suntan 
powder) is applied well in advance, 
solely for lighting out his beard. All 
this may seem incongruous, but the 
incongruity vanishes when the 
Bishop gets his cue, strides smilingly 
into focus and says, “Friends, thank 
you for allowing me to come into 
your home again... ” 


James L, Caddigan, DuMont’s 
program director and the man who 
persuaded the Bishop to give TV a 
try, hopes to have His Excellency 
on more than forty stations this 
winter, and twenty-one stations were 
already signed up in advance of the 
program’s opening on November 18. 
In the new series, he is again oppo- 
site Berle. 

Naturally, some of these stations 
will be rejecting the Milton Berle 
show, with its fancy new format, to 
carry the Bishop’s message. 

Because Bishop Sheen’s calendar 
is a staggeringly heavy one, and the 
strain of a weekly TV show some- 
what heavier than he had antici- 
pated, His Excellency has given up 
his NB€ radio program. For twenty- 
five years he has presided over the 
Sunday afternoon Catholic Hour. He 
will make an occasional guest ap- 
pearance on the radio, but that’s all. 

A conscientious workman, Bishop 
Sheen is popular with the TV crew 
and he seems to enjoy working with 
them. At the conclusion of his 
series last spring, he had to be re- 
strained from giving each member 
of the show’s staff (some forty or 
more persons) a handsome tip. 

Ticket requests for his show sur- 
pass anything in DuMont’s ex- 
perience. Requests are carefully 
screened. Adolescent girls are kept 
at a minimum. “We don’t want any 
squealing,” said a TV man. “First 
thing you know he’ll turn into a 
clerical Sinatra.” 
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A New Nose for Miss Nichols 


Speaking of the Show Train, on 
the one we picked up in New Haven, 
Barbara Nichols was wearing her new 
nose. Miss Nichols is a girl whose 
career has been based on the ripely- 
curved roundness of some of’ her 
features. After some thought, ‘she 
recently decided that her nose was 
too ripely rounded and she put it in 
the hands of a plastic surgeon. He 
worked his wiles on it but when we 
saw Miss Nichols on the Show Train 
the nose appeared to have retained 
its ripe roundness. 

“It’s still swollen,” Miss Nichols 
explained with a postoperative shrug. 


Search for Scarlett Goes on 

One of the great sporting events 
of the ’thirties, the world-wide search 
for Scarlett O’Hara, is apparently 
going to become a regularly-sched- 
uled event, run every score of years. 
You may recall that a girl from the 
south of England, Vivien Leigh, won 
the original running, the purse for 
which was the leading role in a film 
called Gone with the Wind 

David O. Selznick, who produced 
the film, has now bought the stage 
rights to the novel and will produce 
it as a musical, to be called Scarlett 
O’Hara, within two years. Mr. Selz- 
nick’s plans are large, as his plans are 


wont to be, and he is thinking in 
terms of a four-hour show with a 
break for dinner. He feels that “it will 
have to be a bigger and larger show 
than has been on Broadway in many 
recent years” because of “the public 
expectation of what the book will be 
like on the stage.” It is, to be sure, a 
very long book. 

While he is considering how big a 
show the public expects, Mr. Selz- 
nick has started another world-wide 
search for a girl to play Scarlett 
O’Hara. This time, in addition to the 
requirements which won the movie 
role for Miss Leigh, the winner must 
also be able to sing and dance. 

But this is not the end of the great 
Scarlett O’Hara derby. After the 
musical version of Gone with the 
Wind has run its course, Mr. Selznick 
will turn to a television version. 
This will bring on another world- 
wide search. By the time that search 
is finished, a new movie version may 
be due and the whole process can 
start all over again. Some future 
Scarlett O’Hara may be bubbling in 
her perambulator this very minute 


What's Wrong with the Theatre? 

Talk continues to erupt in large 
quantities on the subject of what's 
wrong with the theatre. Advice is 
rampant. In recent weeks, both Rob- 


I answered the phone and it was a new kind of quiz program and 
I missed the question.” 


ert Sherwood and John Golden have 
been calling for new writers. Mr. 
Sherwood, speaking at the New Eng- 
land Theatre Conference, said one of 
the major reasons for a lack of new 
playwrights is the fact that youngsters 
have little chance to see professional 
plays except in New York and a few 
other major cities. At almost the same 
moment, Robert Porterfield of Vir- 
ginia’s Barter Theatre was telling the 
first drama forum sponsored by the 
Greater New York chapter of ANTA 
that young actors shouldn’t try to 
break in on Broadway but should 
head out for the regional theatre first, 
and Margaret Webster was telling 
the forum that actors are foolish to 
think that the only possible goal in 
the theatre is in New York. It might 
seem that, if actors would take the 
advice of Miss Webster and Mr. 
Porterfield, Mr. Sherwood might get 
the playwrights he asks for. 

On the other hand, John Golden 
sees television as the source of writers 
for the theatre: 

“The theatre has nothing until a 
man sits down and writes a play,” 
says Mr. Golden. “Under present 
conditions, the stage can’t give many 
new writers a hearing but they can 
get started on TV and learn their 
craft.” 

Rita Morgenthau, at the ANTA 
forum, lined up with Mr. Golden, 
suggesting television and radio as the 
starting point for young theatre peo- 
ple. Clarance Derwent, new president 
of ANTA, urged a more drastic step 
Before getting into regional theatre, 
IV, radio or anything else, said Der- 
went, a youngster should honestly 
decide whether he has talent or 
simply a desire. Desire, he implied, 
belongs under the elms and is no 
reason for aiming at Broadway. 


Hatfield Spellbound by Chekhov 


Michael Chekhov’s article on page 
30 of this issue reminds us of the 
curve that Hurd Hatfield threw at 
us last summer after we had seen him 
in The Happy Time at the Pocono 
Theatre. We had tossed Hatfield a 
basic fast question: “Who do you 
think is the greatest actor around 
today?” 

Without a flicker of hesitation, 
Hatfield flipped back his answer, 
“Michael Chekhov.” 

We must have registered surprise, 
for Hatfield voluntarily amplified on 
his selection. “Once you see Chek- 
hov, you can’t forget him,” he said. 
“He can take a line, a word, and 
give it an inspired meaning. Re- 
member him in that small character 
role in Spellbound? It was Ingrid 
Bergman’s film but it’s Chekhov you 
remember.” 
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"Vlothing in this ae 2 15 50 
powerful as an ee oe See time 


99 
has come. —VICTOR HUGO 


URING the last few years medical care in the 
average family has changed considerably. 


More babies began to be born in hospitals instead of at home. 
Rather than set a broken bone “on the spot” doctors began 
taking their fractures to a hospital where X-ray services. 
nursing care, and modern scientific equipment could help bring 
about a quicker and more perfect recovery. With pneumonia 


and other illnesses, too, the word was, “Get the patient to a 
hospital.” 


The time hed come for the widespread expansion of a powerful 
idea .. . heaith insurance. Americans needed a way to protect 
themselves against the shock of sudden hospital and surgical 
bills. They also needed assurance that they would have money 
to live on when sickness or accidents cut off their income. 

And how that idea has grown! Today over 75 million 
Americans have some form of health insurance! 


We are proud to have been a factor in the growth of this idea. 
The famous low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN, which we issue 

is now the fastest-growing health protection plan in existence. 
For further information as to how you and your family may enjoy 
the advantages of this Plan please write to Dept. T.A., of the 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


Chicago 30, Illinois 


Hospital, Medical-Surgical, Accident and Health, Life Insurance 





| AN EXCITING NEW WAY—PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN— 
| TO OBTAIN A WELL-ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE ENTIRE HISTORY OF ART 
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REPRODUCED IN | FULL-COLOR) MINIATU 


The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 


PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES OF 24 MINIATURES 
WITH 32-PAGE ALBUM CONTAINING INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK $] ee 

* 


[' YOU are not familiar with The Metropolitan Museum's 
unique method of home art education—both for adults 
and young people—-this striking set of 24 Miniatures of 
MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE HUNTINGTON 
GALLERY will serve as an impressive introduction. Some of 
the best-known works of Gainsborough, Lawrence, Romney, 
Reynolds, Constable and others in the famous Huntington 
Collection are included in this set. Once a month The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York prepares sepa- 
rate sets of full-color miniature reproductions of the world’s 
great art treasures. Each set includes 24 fine Miniatures and 
a 32-page Album, in which the artist's work is discussed 
and explained, and in which the prints can be affixed in 


given spaces 
The Blue Boy —GAINSBOROUGH 
Eventually these sets will encompass the most interesting 
aes || J and most representative work of every period, every school, 
wie — a every great painter from leading museums in this country 
ALL MINIATURES ARE OF THIS = and B nes, Thus the Albums, with their Miniatures, are 
like guided visits through the great art museums of the world 
under the guidance of experts—with the advantage that each 
Album becomes a treasured possession to be enjoyed and 
referred to by every member of the family, whenever the 


spirit moves 


In effect, the project will be an informal but comprehen- 
sive course, carried on by the staff of the Museum, in both 
‘ie the history and appreciation of art. Yet the plan is of such 
BOOK-OF-THE- aH CLUB, a nature that it can be followed and enjoyed by persons 
H . 
AS A DEMON ‘ \ of all ages. 


A SUGGESTION: To acquaint yourself visually with the 

project, we suggest that you send for this single set of 24 

Miniatures of MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 

HUNTINGTON GALLERY. Or, if you wish to subscribe now 

on a continuing basis, you can do so with the right to stop 

whenever you please, just as you might wish to stop going 

Ci | on “guided personal visits” through a museum. On the 

DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY A BILL WILL BE SENT latter basis, you will receive with the first Album, and with 

NG CHARGE, WHICH WILL NOT EXCEED PER SERIES, WILL BE ADDET every sixth thereafter, a handsome Portfolio in which the 

Albums may be kept for constant enjoyment and reference, 
The price for each set is $1.25, with Album, 
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